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PLAYBOY 


You're scuba-ing along, admiring a 
purple parrot fish and a red coral 
reef when you spot something 
truly breathtaking. 

A pink leg. 

A marine biologist. Discovering 


new things under water. Maybe, 
you muse, she'd like to discover a 
Tiparillo®. Or a Tiparillo M with 
menthol. 

She could classify them as the 
slim, elegant cigar with neat 


— 


Should a gentleman offer aTiparillo to a marine biologist. 


tip. Mild taste? Well...she'd have 
to try one, wouldn’t she? 

But should you offer her one? 
Or shouldn't you? 

Think fast, mate. Your face 
mask is stearning up. 


WECHSBERG KURTZMAN 
THE ARCANE SPORT of magazine collecting 


PLAYBILL on. o be on the rise according vo a 
recent Wall Street. Journal article: and back issues of ют Аувоу 
rank among the most sought-after commodities. Our December 
1953 premier issue, reports the Journal, now commands 550 to 
$100 in New York, and a leading Chicago firm currently 
charges 5200 for à mint copy. An entire set will cost you 1300 
dams. We suggest, therefore, that vou hide the 75-cent issue 
you now hold and wait for the market to climb—but not before 
pausing to enjoy the uncommon combination of pleasures, fic- 
tional and factual, that make this issue a collector's item 

For this month's Playboy Interview. we commissioned Nat 
Hentoff to question bele; висте! Yale chaplain William Sloane 
Coffin, on trial as we go to press for advocating draft resistance. 
His anti-establishment views are explicated here with unllinch- 

ic candor. 
by Stephen Dixon, chronicles the re- 
luctant downward progress of The Young Man Who Read 
Brilliant Books into а bumblingly bizarre life of aime, Dixon, 
а junior high school teacher in New York, claims that rest 
lessness may make him drop out at any moment. 

In Banking by the Numbers, Joseph Wechsberg explores the 
folklore and presents the facts about those legendary numbered 
Swiss accounts that guarantee anonymity to publicity-shy de- 
positors. OF his background, Wechsberg says: "Being bom 
the son of a Moravian banker—we were locally called our 
Rothschilds—I had an carly affinity for banks. Alas, the Месһ 
berg family bank went down in the aftermath of World V 
Опе, and Î became a writer.” 

Until recently, talking to animals remained the singular prov- 
ince of Dr. Dolittle; but as Fredric С. Appel's Deep Thinkers 
demonstrates, that polyglot physician has been joined by scien- 


DIXON GOULART 


PURDY IVERSEN 
tific teams studying the braini 
creatures, the dolpl 


them that he half-seriou: 


est and most gregarious of marine 
Such is author Appel’s affection. for 
y says: “If there is such a thing as 
reincarnation, 1 intend to come back as а dolphin." Treating 
another facet of inner space, PLAYMOY'S social-aritic inacsidence 
William Iversen, in The Gulsmut Game, takes sharpened scal. 
pel in hand and wiuily dissects the penchant of several high 
circulation magazines for depicting everything from the growth 
of a human fetus to the sewing on of a severed arm. 


Ron Goulart makes an auspicious first appearance in these 
pages with The Trouble with Machines, an unchilling science- 
fiction spoof boasting a sort of berserk refrigerator among its 
characters. Goulart last summer had pieccs running simul 
taneously in Saturday Review and Police Gazette—and his sci-fi 
novel, The Sword Swallower, is slated lor. December public 
With The Antine Bay Magenta а pointed vignette about 
а philatelis’s Ginceling of a longstanding grudge—Ken W. 
Purdy adds yet another twisty tale to his list of rLavnoy credits 

After shooting the eight-page pictorial on Dream Cars under 
les=than-optimum conditions—below-zero weather, shivering 
models, uncomprehending truck drivers hired to wave 40-foot 
chiffon flags—ptavnoy staff lensman Alexas Urba appropriately 
summarized the assignment: “It was а gas.” Equally deserving 
of that appellation are Gale Olson. our summer send Playmate 
on the move. and Blowout, а photo parody of the Antonioni 
film. created by Harvey Kurtzman—originator of Mad and 
Little Annie Fanny—in league with Bonnie and Clyde side-kick 


Michael Pollard. Shel Silverstein draws another bead on bohe- 
mian life among the hippies: and Travel Editor Len Deighton 
gives sage advice on Exploring a Ne wherever it may be. 


In sum, a pleasure-filled way to end the summer—and а worthy 
addition to any collector's cache of PLavuovs 
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New high-performance model of 
Goodyear'sfamousWide Bootstire. 
Check these specs: New Wide Tread GT passen- 
ger tires are built low and wide like racing tires. 
Track- tested at 130 mph. With 7 riding ribs, 6 
traction grooves. Up to one-third wider than 
standard tires, to stop, start and corner better. 

They are reverse-molded like racing tires, to 
put more tread on the road. With low cord angle, 
for greater stability. Made with 4 full plies of 
Vytacord polyester cord—strong as nylon, 
smooth-riding as rayon. 

You'll know Wide Tread GT tires when you 
see em. They've got that big white "Goodyear" 
on the side like Goodyear racing tires. 


PLAYBOY 


New 125 ссі 
Over 70 mp 


— a 
t 
No matter how you put the numbers together, Rapido 
stacks up great. This is the new one from Harley- 
Davidson with a power-to-weight ratio that 
combines miles per hour with miles per gallon 
e all day long. Rapido's quick acceleration and 


effortless top speed will startle you. The fine 

Under 1⁄5 ^ balance, big brakes and sure suspension will 
reassure you. So will the price tag. Dollar 

for dollar, there's nothing like Rapido on 

Over mp gl the road. Or on the track. Ride it. Compare 
it. Find out what plus-engineering is all about. 


Let Harley-Davidson put some fun ahead of you. 
e Rapido 125. At the Harley- Davidson dealer near you. 
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SEXUAL RESPONSE 
Congratulations on your May inter- 
view with Dr. William Masters and Mts. 
Virginia Johnson, authors of Human Sex- 
wal Response. li was very informative. 
Senior Editor Nat Lehrman's interviewing 
technique is a model of interrogatory jour 
alism. I look forward to more such reports 
of important advances in knowledg 
John Money, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical 
Psychology and Pedi 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ries 


I read the Playboy Interview with 
Masters and Johnson with keen enjoy- 
ent. You've done an exemplary job on 
а very dilficult subject. 

Christopher Tietze, M. P., 
Associate Director 

The Population Council 

New York, New York. 


Once again, гїлүвөү renders a service, 
this time in publishing the thoughtful and 
informative interview with Dr. Masters 
and Johnson. Your readers should 
learn much from it. Particularly impor- 
tant, it seems to me, is that, thanks to your 
interview, the relationship between their 
inal research and their present therapy 
gram is now clarified. It is astoni 
how few of us realize that many people do 
have sex-related problems in the course of 
their lives, Physicians in some surveys have 
estimated that as hig 10 40 percent 
of their patients have such problems. 
Masters and Johnson. have pioneered in 
their team approach to the therapy of 
sexually inadequate couples. They are al- 
ready in the process of analyzing the 
subsequent case histories of patients 
whom they treated in the past few. years. 
We сап expect that the results of this 
analysis, when published, will provide 
medical practitioners and marriage coun- 
selors with invaluable 

Магу S. Calderone, M. D., 
Executive Director 

Sex Information and Education 
Council of the U. S. 

New York, New York 


Many thanks for your illuminating in- 
terview with Masters and Johnson. Even 
those of us who have worked long in this 


feld and who have had personal contact 
with this pioneering couple will find many 
rewarding nuggets of thought and many 
new insights ftom their extensive com 
ments in pLaynoy. The interview, in my 
opinion, is а very valuable sex-education 
document for all persons—laymen 
professionals alike 

Isadore Rubin, Ph.D., Editor 

Sexology Magazi 

New York, New York 


My hat is olf to those two humanitari- 
ans William Masters and Vir Jolm- 
son. H is a pleasure to know that they 
are doing work so helpful to mankind. I 
hope more people learn (o respect the 
goals of these brave researchers. I know 
that their discoveries have already helped 
many people who were living in fear and 
contusion. 


Larry Rant 
San Leandro, California 


I recommend that in future editions of 
Human Sexual Response, your interview 
be added as an appendix. 

Alan F. Guttmacher, M. D., President 

Planned Parenthood—World Population 

New York, New York 

Dr. Guttmacher, who has been called 
“the father of birth control in the United 
States.” was for ten years chief of obstet- 
vies and gynecology at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
lal in New York City. He has written 
seven books on birth control and. other 


sex-related subjects and has been presi 
dent of Planned Parenthood since 1962, 


My compliments on your interview with 
Masters and Johnson; and plaudits 10 
them, as well. They demonstrate that 
scientific investigation. need not be in 
compatible with full respect for man’s 
dignity: indeed, their findings promise to 
contribute 10 a 5 
ingful ethic for human sexual behavior— 
not i0 mention direct therapeutic benefits 
made possible by the elimination of var 
ous misconceptions, 
Gerald С. Davison, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Psychol 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, New York 
Dr. Davison noi long ago used pictures 
from vLaynoY in the successful psycho 


sible and mean: 
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therapeutic treatment of a college student. 
The student had been emotionally inca- 
pable of "normal" romantic or erotic in- 
terest in the opposite sex, because his 
fantasies about females had been exclu- 
sively sadistic for ten years. For details, 
sce the April 1967 “Playboy Forum: 


T thought your interview with Masters 
and Johnson was excellent. Their con- 
tribution to society and to the further 
study of the physiology of human sexual 
response is to be commended. 
Joseph B. Mann, Director 
Southwest Counseling Service 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 


AC DONALD'S FORM 

I was at first perplexed by John D. 
MacDonald's lead story, The Annex, in 
the May PLAYBOY: but once I realized it 
is the surreal fantasy of a man near death, 
I couldn't have been more impressed. 
Probably no living man has been so close 
to death as the one in this story—but I 
got the eerie feeling upon reading it that 
MacDonald is telling it exactly like it is. 
My awed cong 


Sam Weller 
ancisco, California 


The Annex might well serve as exhibit. 
А in а ске I've argued for years—that 
John D. MacDonald just 
опе of the best writers aro 
second thought, mv choice of words 
appropriate, MacDonald doesn't just hap 
pen to be a fine w work reflects 
Continuous creativity consummate 
craftsmanship. 

One never sees MacDonald simpering 
coyly, glass in hand, in photographs tak- 
en at Titerary-cstablishment cocktail pa 
ties. He is apparently more interested in 
self-expression than in self promotion. 
And as а result, the comics who style 
themselves “serious” critics have largely 
ignored him. But we who call ourselves 
working writers have not ignored him, 
nor has the reading public. And I pre- 
dict that in years to come. writers and 
lers will bypass the currently touted 
darlings of the establishment and turn to 
MacDonald for entertainment and enlight- 
pment when they seck to learn what the 
Fifties and Sixties were really like. 

Robert Bloch 
Los Angeles, California 


and 


I'll flat-out tell you that John D. Mac- 
Donald never ceases to amaze me. His 
The Annex fibrillates with the satisfac- 
tion 


an atheist must feel upon recog- 
g Jesus Christ in а crowd shouting 
"Jump!" to a would-be suicide, 

C. E. Bice 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


McMIX-UP 

You guys goofed in your May Playbill 
when you identified John D. MacDon- 
ald as “creator of the 87th Precinct.” 


acDonald is a helluva good writer—as 
his May story well illustrate but the 
honors for the 87th Precinct series go to 
another ri ann contributor, Evan Hunt- 
er, alias Ed МеВ, 


John Martin 
Boston, Massachusetts 


As Evan Hunter is not likely to let me 
go around claiming that 1 am Ed Ме 
Bain—which, based on the competence 
and craftsmanship of the 87th Precinct 
stories, I would be quite willing to do- 
think the least the two of us can do to 
compound the confusion would be to 
write a collaborative novel that brings 
together the personae of Hunters 87th 
Precinct series and my own Trav 
Gee series—a sort of floa 
station. And on board, of course, would 
be that police detective from Hunter's 
books named Meyer Meyer, and Mc 
Gee's friend from my books named 
Meyer. The obvious risk, of course, 
would be that Kenneth Millar—Ross 
Macdonald might then come out with 
a new series starring one Meyer Meyer 
Meyer and pick as his next pseudonym 
something like MacDonald McBain, or 
Ross Hunter, or John D. McBain, or 
McGee Q. Precinct. 

John D. MacDonald 

Sarasota, Florida 


McBain, MacD, McGee. 
H's casy to see 
How he became me 
And I became he. 
Gee, let's agree 
That we are we. 
Evan Hunter 
Pound Ridge, New York 


STEP RIGHT UP, FOLKS 


I applaud 
Daniel Mannix’ many successful efforts 
to lift the corner of the tent so that the 
lay public can peek into the carnival 
scene from a different angle. His explo- 
ration of the old shell game (There's 
Onc Born Every Second, rtavuov, May) 
was truly outstanding. But, as Dan knows, 
people would still reach into their 
wallets for a quick bet on a sure thing. 
Long live the second oldest profession! 

James Randi 

("The Amazing Randi") 

Rumson, New Jersey 


BON VOYAGE 
Thank you for Len Deighton's excel- 
lent Playboys Guide to a Continental 
Holiday (May 1968) It was not only 
well written but—at least as far as Sc 
dinavia is concerned—exact in every de- 
L 1 spent four wonderful years in that 
part of the world and could add little to 
Deighton's account. 
Wulf D. Waetjen. 
Arlington, Virgin 


I had a deep feeling of nostalgia and 
saudade when I toured my beloved Por- 
tugal through Len Deighton's beautiful 

nd sincere article. He did just what 
other tourists might have trouble doing 
he saw Portugal with a very special 
understanding. 


Carlos Santos 


Kingston, Ontario 


I'm glad to see PLayBoy and Deigh- 
inging attention to the many un- 
known facts of Portugal. Your article 
proved most interesting, especially in its 
ption of the Portuguese heritage, 
hospitality and personzlity—aspocts. miss- 
ng, from other articles written about that 
y. As Deighton says, “For every deb- 
it that may be applied to the Portuguese 
way of life, there arc а dozen credits.” 
Steve DeBrum 
n Luis Obispo, California 


Len Deightons advice in Playboy's 
Guide 10 а Continental Holiday has ай 
the tough, professional honesty we have 
come to expect from PLAYBOY service 
features. Probably his best tip was the ad- 
monition to stop sweating about over- 
charges and start enjoying the visit. 
Real traveler, like Deighton, have long 
since learned that no race or nation is 
more larcenous than any other. 

In my own travels, 10 72 countries, I 
have been cheated by cabdrivers twice 
—once in Cleveland, Tennessee, and 
once in Atlanta, Georgia. The only onc 
who ever made rude remarks to me for 
demanding change from a dollar for a 
50-cent trip held a New York City license. 
"Iluce cabdrivers have chased me to re 
turn change 1 had absentmindedly not 
waited for—one each in Rome, Madrid 
and Rawalpindi. 


Bern Keating 
Greenville, Mississippi 


On the eve of my departure for à Euro: 
pean holiday, my rLaynoy arrived and 1 
sat right down to read your nifty travel 
feature, It gave me many new insights into 
places 1 thought I'd researched thorough- 
ly: but what really flipped me was your 
master chart of European cities. This is 
the kind of hip, compressed, Lay-iton-the- 
line information that synthesizes in two 
pocketable pages [acts that no single travel 
tome provides. 1 hated to mutilate my 
May issue, but I removed the du 
put it with my passport as a "mu: 
ment to have with me at all times. 
Harold Johnston 
New York, New York 


SUPERSNOOP 

Professor Alan Westin's The Snooping 
Machine (PLAYBOY, May) was the most 
complete and accurate description of the 
controversy surrounding the national data 
center that 1 have yet seen. His reason- 
able and responsible presentation is a sub- 
l aid to those of us in government 
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who are trying to prevent our data nich 
society from becoming privacy-poor. 

Reports of the death of the national 
data center concept are certainly greatly 
exaggerated. as Profesor Westin says, 
However. I was pleased to announce on 
March 98, 1968. that I had been informed 
by the Bureau of the Bud tdt was 
highly unlikely that a concrete proposal to 
set up a data bank would be submitted to 
the 90th Congress. This delay demon- 
strates that an aroused American public 
and a responsive Congress can bridge the 
gap between the legitimate need for statis 
tics and the overwhelming necessity to pre- 
serve traditional American. values. 

It may well be that after the twin ag- 


onies of Vietnam and racial strife are 
resolved and the wounds are healed. the 
most important function of a democratic 
government will be to strengthen. and 
expand the opportunities implicit in our 
humanity. Certainly. the suffocating sense 
of surveillance represented by the original 
proposal for a national data center must 
be programed out of American society 
Representative Cornelius E. Gallagher 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Invasion of Privacy 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


BALLOT FOR BALLARD 

Гуе been an avid reader of. rrAvnov's 
fiction for several years and сап recall 
many wonderful stories you've published. 
Bur | think that J. С. Ballard's The Dead. 
Astronaut (pLaywoy, May) is particularly 
noteworthy. Ballard has a brilliant ima 
His descriptions brought the 
scenes vividly to mind. His choice of 
words was superb, his transitions smooth 
and his skillful handling of characters 
made them appear real, indeed. Con- 
sratulations 


nation: 


c 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


is Lowell 


GOLDEN WORDS 
Ken W. Purdys May article. /ndy— 
the Golden Brickyard, was outstanding 
It was more than just another story on 
the 500, because it truly captured the 
spirit of America’s greatest racing spec- 
tade. I would like to point out. how 
ever, that we don't aim to make junk out 
of anything at Indy with our turbines. 
All we want to do is win, as silently as 
possible, amd leave the co 
somebody else. 
Carroll. Shelby 
Playa del Ray, € 


roversy to 


fornia 


I am thankful to Purdy for his Ca 
potelike treatment of the history of 
Indy. Purdy's “nonfiction fiction" analysis 
of the Indy scene was especially extraor 
dinary when you realize that to compile 
such a relatively short review, he had to 
sift through myriad significant technical 
innovations and choose from amor 


the hundreds of heights and heartbreaks 

that have been experienced by the drivers 

owners, builders and fans since 1911 
Stephen B. Himes 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Three rousing, long, bloody cheers to 
Ken W. Purdy for his Indy article, Pur 
ds command and use of the English 
language is. in а word. superb. May 
he continue to grace the pages of your 
excellent magazine 


David J. Tooley 
San Diego. California 
He will. 


Unless its restrictions on turbine cars 

lifted, the Golden Brickyard may 

someday be called the Piston Junk Yard 
Theodore J. Ling 
Torrance, California 


SATANIC SALUTE 
Seldom docs one read a story that con. 
tains such eloquent insight into a little- 


known arca of the supernormal as does 
Isac Bashevis Singers Henne Fire 
(rtayuoy, May) The combination of 


demoniac possession. a fire elemental and 
a case of spontaneous human combustion 
are arranged in a masterful way. Even 


more impressive 10 me, though, arc Sing 
ers bits of Talmudic wisdom—he 
the makings of a first-rate sorcerer. 

Concerning the power of words as an 
important key 
wal magic: Sticks and stones m 
your bones, but words olen lead to 
much worse. The philosophy expressed 
throughout the story is pure and applied 
Satanism. A person cannot be good to 
others until he knows how to be good to 
himself, My compliments to pr AYnoy and 
to Singer for lar more than just another 
fantasy story 


' the performance of rit 
break 


Amon Szandor La Vey 
High Priest, Church of 
San Francisco, California 


RESS CLU 
Gerald Cleaver's Never Press the La 
pels (iM, May) reads more like a 
manifesto—for those of us who have 
suffered at the hands and devices of dry 
cleaners 
lations 10 Cleavers hero on his small 
rebellion against the lapel-flattening estab- 
lishment—and to the author for such an 
enjovable story. 


than like fiction, My congratu 


Norman Quentin 
Mobile, Alabama 


ULYSSES REVISITED 

William Wiser's Ulysses at Cannes, in 
the May riayney, is undoubtedly onc 
of the best pastiches yet of the immor 
tal Jovee’s equally immortal Ulysses. 
"Wisers skillful adherence to Joyce's 
defined vet abstract style. especially 
exemplified in the articles concluding 


— 
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White ar Red stripe; 


It's happening at sports car rallies, 
on the highway and, chances are, right 
on your own block. Americans are fast 
discovering that the world of wheels 
is oval. Wide Oval. The Wide Oval 
World of Firestone. 

Perhaps you've noticed it, too. How 
tires are getting wider, lower. We 
started it more than a year ago when 
we introduced the original Super Sports 


Wide Oval. A totally new kind of tire. 

It's nearly two inches wider than 
standard tires. It grips better. Starts 
faster. Corners easier. Runs cooler. 
Stops 25% quicker. And it gives your 
car a look of all-out excitement. 

Sure, others may look like it, but 
none begin to perform like it. And it's 
built with Nylon cord for maximum 
safety and strength at sustained high 
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PY 
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speed driving. Опе of 
The Safe Tires from 
Firestone. 

So you see, it's be- 
come a Wide Oval 
World. Firestone Wide 
Oval. And a whole lot 
safer for it. Rally 
around. 


00 
C ui 


Nearly two inches wider 
than your present tire. 


@ The Safe Tire 
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Dan Gurney - Indianapolis, grand prix, sports car and stock car driver; race car builder uses Dep for Men. 


Gurney just had his hair styled. 
You got something to say about it? 


Gurney can handle himself as well as he handles a racing car. So why 
does he go the hairstyling route? As Dan puts it, "Motor oil and track 
dirt don't exactly improve a man’s hair. So anything 1 can do to make 
up for it, | do." Fact is, hairstylists can make up for a lot of things—like 
a receding hairline or too much curl or too little body because they 
"shape" your hair instead of just cut it. The hairgrooming products 
they use add to that neat styled look, too. There's Dep for Men Styling 
Gel for body, control and lustre. And |. © 4 
Dep for Men Hair Spray for holding Í = 
power that lasts all day. Are you sold 5 ey 


on hairstyling and Dep for Men? Look еш 4 
around; 10 million other guys are! — Wampaess STING om Ñ шд 


Dep for men-the hairstyling products 


“soliloquy.” shows a remarkable insight 
into Joycean structure and device. His 
adaptation of the Cannes incident into a 
Ulysseslike situation deserves commen- 
dation. 

William Lafferty 

West Lafayette, Indiana 


Apropos Ulysses at Caunes, 1 can tell 
you that I think Joseph Strick is the worst 
director in the world. It is extremely 
dificult to decide who is the best director 
in the world and who is the worst; but 
in the ce of Joe Strick, we are aided 
considerably in the task, because he reg- 
ularly attacks the most celebrated and 
beautiful works of literature ro produce 
the basest and most insignificant films. To 
paraphrase Ernst Lubitsch, in To Be or 
Nor to Be, I would say that Strick has done 
to Jean Genet, James Joyce and soon to 
Lawrence Durrell what the Nazis did to 
Poland. 


ncois Truffaut 
is, France 
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GIRLS HOME COMPANION? 

I don't have any special rcason for 
writing this letter except. perhaps, to say 
"Thank you" I am a young married 
h two preschool boys. Today, 
1 the available material on what a 
should be, how she should act, 
what she should say, what she should 
wear; on her role as a mother and wife: 
and, most important, on her physic 


woman 
with 
won 


pearance, 1 must say 1 am thrilled to find 
all these subjects discussed in a publica- 
tion edited for men. After all, today 
modern wife should have her husband's 
wishes at the very top of the mental list 
that rules her behavior. Most women's 
zines stick safely to the tangible 
facts about a woman's so-called role. 
PLAYBOY "entertainment for men 
otters any intelligent woman an almanac 
of information on the way to her man's 
heart. 

Its a plain fact that men like girls. 
Underne: 


s 


h the wife, mother, lover, 


advisor, adversary or friend, if there re- 
mains а girl, that’s quite an accomplish- 
ment, Its all there for the taking in 
PLAYBOY. Where else can а woman find 
out what men want, if not from their 
very own. magazine? 

While produci 
FLAYDOY'S liter 
music, theater, interviews and what not 
—end up making them educated indi 
viduals as well. When my husband's 
boss tells him how pleased he is to dis 
cover that his employee's beautiful wife 
has brains to match, PH be only too 
glad to say, “Thank you, pLavnoy.” 

Mis. Leslie Josephs 
Flushing, New York 


g welladjusted girls. 


olfcrings—in travel. 


for people going places... 
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The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt 


Now Old Crow can go 
here, there, everywhere 
in its new Traveler fifth. 
Samesmooth, mellow Old 
Crow. Going places? Pack 
the world's most popular 
Bourbon. Old Crow. 


Popular round fifth 
available as usual. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF. OISTILLED ANO BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, КҮ, 
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345. THE MONEY CAME, ‘Adam 
Smith’ (Pub, edition, $6.95) 


Choose 


ANY 
FOUR 


of these 42 
books or sets 


ALL for $1 


if you join the Literary Guild now 
and agree to accept only four selections 
or alternates during the coming year 


499. THE PRESIDENT'S PLANE 
15 MISSING, Robert J. Serling 
(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


238. THE DISNEY VERSION 
Richard Schickel 
(Publisher's edition, $6.50) 


195. THE PASSIONATE PEOPLE 
What it means to be a Jew in 
Roger Kahn. 
er's edition, $6.95) 


27. THREE WAR NOVELS 


The Caine Mutiny, From 


count as 1 choice. 
(Publishers: editions, $16.90) 


226. THE BODY, Anthony Smith 
(Publisher's edition, $2.95) 


152. THE RIGHT PEOPLE 

A Portrait of the American 
Social Establishment, Stephen 
Birmingham (Pub, ed., $10.00) 


142. THE GREY HORSE LEGACY 
John Hunt (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


149. LAST SUMMER, Evan Hunter 


(Publish, 


343. THE HORSEMEN, Joseph 
Kessel (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


314. THE MAKING OF THE 
PRESIDENT 1964 & THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 1960 
Theodore H. White. 2 volumes 
count as 1 choice. 
(Publisher's editions, $13.90) 


"s edition, $4.95) 


153. THE STORY OF PAINTING 
H. W. Janson & Dora Jane 
Janson (Pub. edition, $15.00) 


18.THE GREAT NOVELS DF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. TheSun Also Rises, 
A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. 3 volumes count 
as 1 choice. (Pub. eds., §13.95) 


4, THE INSTRUMENT, John O“Hara 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


167. THE ARRANGEMENT, Elis 
Kazan (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


158. BETWEEN PARENT & CHILD 
Dr. Haim G. Ginott 
(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


203. THE ENGLISH 
David Frost & Antony Jay 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


178. ROSEMARY'S BABY, Ira 
Lovin (Pub. edition, $1.95) 


210. COMPLETE STORIES AND 
POEMS OF EOGAR ALLAN POE 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


160. TRUE GRIT, Charles Portis 
(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


163. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 21 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, 1314-1944 
Volume П. (Pub, ed., $8.95) 


RICKENBACKER 
Edward V. Rickenbacke: 
(Publisher^s edition, $7.95) 


254. FIFTEEN FLAGS, Ric 
Hardman (Pub. edition, $7.95) 


239. TOLSTOY, Henri Troyat 
(Publisher's edition, $7.95) 


262. AIRPORT, Arthur Hailey 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


204. THE SECOND CIVIL WAR 
‘Arming for Armegeddon 
Garry Wills (Pub. edition, $4.95) 


139. THE GAP, Richard Lorber & 
Ernest Fladell (Pub. ed., §4.95) 


600. A TREASURY OF GREAT 
SCIENCE FICTION, Edited by 
Anthony Boucher 

2 vols. count asi choice. 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


184. THE COMMITTEE, Walter 
Goodman (Pub. edition, $10.00) 


2. HAMMOND CONTENPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 
(Publisher's edition, $7.95) 
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166. VANISHED, Fletcher Knebel 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


84. “OUR CROWO": The Great 
Jewish Families of New York 
Stephen Birmingham 
(Publisher's edition, $8.95) 


122. THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE 
John Kenneth Calbraith 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
2 vols, count as 1 choice. 


403. NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA 
Robert K. Massie 
(Publisher's edition, $10.00) 


46. THE GAMES, Hugh Atkinson 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


00 


UA UR 
Julia hid 


112. THE ARMIES OF THE NICHT 
Norman Mailer 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


124.THE FRENCH CHEF COOKBOOK 
Julia Child (Pub. edition, $6 95) 


258. A MASS FOR THE DEAD 
William Gibson 
(Publisher's edition, $7.95) 


32. HEAVEN HELP US!, Herbert 
Tarr (Pub. edition, $555) 


1. ARMY OF THE POTOMAC TRILOGY 2 
Mr. Lincoln's Army,Glory Road, 
Stillness at Appomattox, Bruce 
Catton. 3 volumes count as 
choice. (Pub. editions, $12.50) 


25. MANAGEMENT AND 
MACHIAVELLI, Antony Jay 
(Publisher's edition, $4.95) 


If you want 
the new 
best-sellers 
at half price 
. join the 

Literary 


Guild 


F YOU LIKE BOOKS and like to save money, 

this generous new-member offer is for 
you. It is your introduction to the only 
book club that offers you brand-new best- 
sellers in fine editions at such great savings. 

The Literary Guild guarantees always to 
save you at least 40%, often as much as 
60%, on the current best-sellers and other 
important new books. 

In recent months, for example, Guild 
members were offered Airport at 50% 
savings ($2.95 instead of $5.95 in the pub- 
lisher's edition); The Right People at 50% 
savings ($4.95 instead of $10.00); The 
Armies of the Night at 41% savings ($3.50 
instead of $5.95); Nicholas and Alexandra 
at 60% savings ($3.95 instead of $10.00). 

Being first to enjoy the newest best- 
sellers at savings like these is a continuing 
benefit enjoyed by Literary Guild mem- 
bers, Handsome Guild editions are printed 
in large, economical press runs and dis- 
tributed directly to members — making 
these great savings possible. 

Coming selections are described before 
publication in the Literary Guild moga- 
zine. As a member, you need accept only 
four books during the next year, out of 
about 40 offered each month. And for 
every four books you buy, you may choose 
a free bonus book from a special catalog. 

Why spend more for the books you 
want? Begin saving right away by accept- 
ing the Guild's introductory offer: any four 
of these outstanding books, all for $1 plus 
shipping and handling. Send no money; 
just mail the postpaid reply card today. 


NOTE: Literary Guild editions are sometimes reduced 
in size, but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Garden City, М.Ү. 11530 "m 


You make out better at both ends 


$ 


Pall Mall gives you 
more tobacco for 
more flavor. A longer 
filter for a milder 
taste. You make out 
better at both ends— 
better than with 

any other Cigarette. 
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Big Iip 
Pall Mall 
Gold 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


о the various stock exchanges 
"Tite country, add the New York Stash 
Market of the East Village, on the curb 
between Fi and Second Avenues on 
Fifth Street, which lists the prices of 
various blue trip stocks and high-flyers. 
We quote from a release posted in an East 
Side bookshop: 


OPEN 
97 oz 
9.45 dime 
3.15 сар 
6.00 trip 


CLOSE 
$15.04 oz 
51 dime 
3.00 cap 
sold out 


ЕП 


Meth. (pill) — 20 20 
Math. 

(crystal) 1000 9.58 
Morning, 

Glory Seeds 75 70 


"Prices" notes the bulletin, 
include sales tax.” 


A recent issue of Medical World News, 
а weekly magazine for doctors, contains 
а fascinating—and depressing—article on 
today's depression syndrome. that immobi- 
lizing and unspecific dread that so many 
of us feel from time to time and are wont 
10 blame on everything from ihe boss to 
the Damoclean threat of atomic destruc- 
tion, A psychiatrically sound and rather 
vivid description of this malaise precedes 
the article proper 

“When à man is depressed, every little 
evil is magnihed by the frightening 
specters of his anxiety... . A far worse 
lot is before him. He dare not employ 
any means of averting or remedying the 
evil. . . The physician, the consoling 


friend are driven away. . . . Asleep or 
awake, he is haumed. . . . Awake, he 
makes no usc of his reason; and asleep. 


he enjoys no respite from his alarms. His 
ways slumbers; his fears are al- 
Nowhere can he find an 


y terrors.” 


reason 


Ways aw 


escape from his imagina 

As we said, the article itself (which 
isn’t by-lined) is interesting, but we were 
especially intrigued by the authorship of 
the abovequoted lead paragraph, which 
жаз not penned by an anonymous doctor 
or analyst but by a well-known biographer 


and moralist, some time ago, a chap by 
the name of Plutarch, whose curriculum 
vitae are not precisely known but whose 
birth and death dates are believed to be 
the years 46 and 120 a.n. Apparently, de. 
Pair and anomie are not solely the psy 
chological stigmata of this anxious age. 


Ban-the-Bosom Department: Some over- 
zealous guardian of family morals evi- 
dently felt called upon to sanitize а 
sentence in a synopsis of the movie 
Send Me No Flowers that appeared in 
the “TY Prevue" section of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. h wound up as: "Tony Ran. 
dall is the buxom buddy who bursts into 
boozy tears at the mere thought of his 
neighbor's fate.” 


Huber Humphrey's campaign effort 
to prove himself nobody's lackey went 
into high gear when he unequivocally 
announced in a televised statement: "No 
sane person in the country likes the war 
in Vietnam, and neither does President 


Johnson 
Church attendance nearly doubled 
after an Ontario, Ohio, minister began 


billing himself as “Sacred Agent 007." 


Sexual freedom is alive and well i 
Los Angeles, if one can judge from 
the following sign posted at а men's 
room exit in that city’s airport: HAVE 
YOU FORGOTTEN ANYTHING—W ATCHLRINGS- 
PURSETICKETS? 


Ad agencies, note: America no longer 
has the market cornered on zingy product 
names. Germany now exports a 1959 wine 
called Wihinger Kupp  Trockenbeeren- 
auslese Original Abfuellung | Bischo-f- 
liches Priesterseminar 


Though we've become inured to the 
custom, among culturally hip ecdysiasts, 
of adopting noms de plume that reflect 
ament isu «| celebrities (The Gaza 
Stripper and Joanie Carson, 10 name two 
examples), our interest in the subject was 
reawakened by the news that a San Fran 


cisco miss billing herself as Thoroughly 
Naked Millie was competing for popu- 
larity on the strip circuit with a swing 
ing Japanese bump-and-grinder aptly 
named Sakatumi. 


Ominous Invitations Department: The 
Atomic Energy Commission asked journal. 
ists to convene in New Mexico to watch 
an underground nuclear detonation. Ac- 
companying the invitation was a six-page 
schedule of events that concluded: “11 
A.M. Detonation. 11:30 a.m.: Posidetona 
Чоп briefing by projet manager, if 
possible. 


It would seem that the prim behav- 
ioral standards established for nurses by 
Florence Nightingale are still practiced 
as well as preached below the Mason. 
Dixon li The Atlanta Journal reports 
that “Men compromise only L5 percent 
of the South's nursing students.” 

While letting our fingers do the walk. 
ing the other day through the Orlando, 
Florida, Yellow Pages, we came 
а grim listing in the midst of an other 
se commonplace welter of goods and 
services. Immediately following "Stump 
Removal" and "Sugar Cane Growers” 
came "Suicide Clean-Up Service.” 


oss 


Pity the poor bivalve. In an article on 
the rapidly decreasing oyster стор. The 
Wall Street Journal obtained this touch 
ng statement from an executive of the 
Oyster Institute of America: "There's a 
whole generation of people who don't 
те about the oyster or its problems.” 


ca 


Weather foreca 
Maines Portland 
sunny weather 
tomorrow 


of the month, from 
Evening EX press: “Fair, 
seen for tonight, 


Our Understatement Award goes to 
The Washington Post's ad for the movie 
The Undertaker and His Pals, describing 
the film as “a macabre story of two motor 
cydexiding, knife wielding, shiv shaving, 
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cyegouging. arm-twisting. chain-lashing, 
scalpel flashing, acid-throwing, gun-shoot- 
ing, bone-breaking, pathological nuts." 

In a contemporary twist on Lysistrata, 
Radcliffe girls have asked their fellow stu- 
dents for contributions to pay for an ad 
in The Harvard Crimson demonstrati 
their support of the SDS-sponsored Har- 
vard Draft Union. Their campaign slo- 
gin is, “Clifhes Say "Yes to Guys Who 
Say “Мо” Unfortunately, their sugges- 
tion that the ad include names and tele- 
phone numbers of the girls who say “yes” 
was not approved. 


Our Apily Yelept Business of the Year 
Award gocs to the Philadelphia garbage- 
disposal firm whose truck bears the 
legend: р. J. VILE—RUBG 

San Francisco columnist Herb Caen 
reports what must be the last word on 
toplessness: A classified ad in the San 
Jose, California, Mercury asked for а 
“topless dishwasher, attractive, over 21. 
Apply or call The Udder Place, Monte- 
rey Road, San Jos 


BOOKS 


nothy Leary is 
finally willing to accept “the inexorable, 
unplanned for. troublesome, comically 
embarrassing, implausible, unstoppable 
tidal sweep toward sainthood 
High Priest (New Amcrica 
cused on 16 of his most me 
round trips, is his New. Testament. In 
jargon of mysticism ("shimmering 
ibrations") and in jarring mod- 
ernisms (“there was no listing in the 
Yellow Pages for visionary messiah”), 
he attempts to describe breaking through 
the pull of the brain's gravity and 
orbiting out of his mind. But for all 
his efforts. to iculate the ineffable 
("Grasping marshmallow fiesh-lluft. erot- 
ic jumping rapture"), the most insight- 
ful passages in his head's bible deal 
with all-too-human, jolly-green-guru. an- 
ecdotes: Leary struggling to keep a lel- 
low traveler from invading his teenage 


ughters p party; Allen. Gins- 
berg, stripped naked, running up the 
phone bill with cosmic politics; Leary 


ruefully revealing that in the first two 
months of his Harvard experiments, sev- 
cn women followed him home to declare 
their love (“Now she was all woman re- 


ceptive earth; tomorrow she would be 
reincarnated as a pretty graduate stu- 
dent. 1 retreated behind the couch 

Leary is candid about the occupational 


the 
table about 
But 
when he attempts to write the autobiog- 


h rds of sainthood, frank about 
horrors of bad trips and cha 


the harassment he's undergone. 


raphy of the cosmos, his prose often 
becomes gurusome; and when he sums 
up his divine election, in “murmuring 
giggling gooey” ecstasies, he not only 
fails 10 add to our insight into the psy- 
chedelic generation. but lends credence 
to the charges that his League for 
Spiritual Discovery is not so much a re- 


gion as a vacation of the mind. The 
Eestotie Adventure (Macmillan), а psy- 


chedelicatessen of a book edited by 
Ralph Metzner, also stresses the inabili- 
ty lo put the consciousness-expanding 
experience into words; but that doesn't 
stop its $8 contributors from over 300 
pages of trying, Swi id bummer, 
Quaker and rabbi, prisoner and coed, 
architect and rock star—all are scornful 
of the rational mind's imposition of con. 
cepis on the flux of experience; but they 
themselves wordily impose touris-guide 
cliché and mind-blown metaphor. Ас 
cording to Metzner, their accounts con- 
stitute "a bubbling, ecstatic, seemingly 
inexhaustible pool of images and ideas"; 
but when they come down for air, all 
they can do is gasp. A more persuasive 
ase for psychedelics is inadvertently 
made by Donald B. Louria, president of 
the New York State Council on Drug 


Addiction The Drug Scene (McGraw- 
Hil). In h put down, headoff, up. 
tight study of “the abuse of drugs 


(apparently they are never just “ 
Louria makes every effort to app 
sonable—conceding that the maij 


a drugged horse. With pm ag 
and mindless prose, he advances argu 
ments about the “potential dangers” of 
drugs that could apply almost as well to 
tooth pasie, stoops to tabloid scares 
(“The drug has even been given to 
girls, sometimes without their knowl- 
edge . . ) and indulges in dubious 
reasoning (after grimly relating the pu- 
tative horrors of LSD, he adds, “Fortu- 
the number of such cases which 
are adequately documented is at present. 
still small"). Leary and the ecstatic ad- 
venturers may be dropouts or cop oute 
d the con 
establishment, in 
their grotesque misunderstanding of the 
younger generation's quest for a more 
purposeful future, ard largely respon 
sible for the regeneration gap. 
Vladimir Nabokov's King, Queen, Knave 
(McGraw-Hill) has 13 chapters, the suit 
ts and the characters are paste- 
After chullling his themes and 


ig his sentences, Nabokov studies 
his hand. Poker-faced, he retains the three 
court cards, discards a small pair. The 


reader watches warily as the stakes grow 
higher—flirtation, adultery, finally mur- 
der. A revised version of his second novel, 
originally published in Russian in 1928, 
the book deals with Kurt Dreyer, Berlin 
b man and adulterer: his wife, Mar- 


tha, adulteress; and their nephew Franz, 
a myopic knight whose every move takes 
him sideways as well as forward. Desiring 
a fuller house, a “blending of bank and 
bed,” Martha seduces her nephew right 
under the eyes of her imperceptive hus- 
band, establishing an obtuse triangle. 
The plot proceeds in intricate diagrams. 
a geometry of emotions; and as Martha 
persuades Franz to attempt avuncul 
cide, as Kurt becomes involved in a 
scheme to market automannequins, the 
madness of their obsessions drains di- 
mension from the characters until they 
become the p rds of the title 
King, Queen, Knave has many Nabokov: 
n virtues—offbcat observation. ("Bath- 


ers entering the shallow water moved 
their legs like skiers without their 
poles”), gaily joling imagery ("a com- 


pact pain rolled like a bowling ball from 
temple to temple"). glimpses of mad- 
ness (“Bending low his congested face 
as peering back through the 
iy of his bare thighs at the reflec 
tion of his bleak buttocks") and a 
disoriented cosmology all its own: Na- 
bokovian space. in which stations depart 
from stationa is and suspended, 
frozen Nabokovian time. But in the end, 
the geometry is plain—the card game 
patterns imped up and the novel 


lacks th. ant tenderness that usual 
ly gives joyous 
madness. Is he bluffing, then? Well, ev 


if he doesn't have an ace in the whole, 
this hand is better than the thrce-of. 
kinds and dull straights of most writers: 
for he still has a joker up his sleeve and, 
as in all his novels, the joker is wild. 


Arthur C. Clarke's new book, The 
Promise of Space (Harper & Row), provides 
a magnificent overview—rernospective, cur 
rent amd predictive—of the theory and 


nd 
ss the achieve 
ments of the past 20 years, explains the 
science and technology they rest on and 
forecasts the promises of the future—up to 
theoretically possible interstellar travel at 


not quite the speed of light. Starting with 
and 


the history of manned unmanned 
space light, the book anticipates what 
man may expect 10 learn from explori 
the moon, the sun and the cosmos. Why 
Clarke writes of orbital space stations, or 
space hospittls, or space hotels, they be- 
come “the stately Ports of Earth—strange 
new harbors where the ships of space 
make their planetfalls.” А colony on the 
Moon becomes an astronomical: miracle: 
“the lights of the first expeditions, shining, 
where no stars could ever be, within the 
ms of the crescent Moon.” Even when 
giving his reader the most technical 
formation, he manages to make it not 
only understandable but somehow f. 
mil nds us that man made 
objects broke the sound barrier at least 
10.000 years ago: the crack of a simple 


“Truly mind blowing... A stimulating trip; just sit 
back and defy the laws of gravity with your 
sensory apparatus on Go and your mind wide 
open to the stunning import of this extraordinary 
film.“ lebe "Kubrick provides the viewer with 
the closest equivalent to psychedelic experience 
this side of hallucinogens!" nne “A fantastic 
movie about man’s future! An unprecedented 
psychedelic roller coaster of an experience!” 
ЗООТ IS THE ULTIMATE TRIP!“ christian science Monitor 


MGM eresentsa STANLEY KUBRICK PRODUCTION 


2001: a space odyssey 


ENPLAY BY ICED ANO OIRECTED BY 


KEIR DULLEA - GARY LOCKWOOD - STANLEY KUBRICK anc ARTHUR C. CLARKE - STANLEY KUBRICK 
e 
SUPER Panavision’ ЇЙЇ ШП метпосогок 


SEE IT NOW AT A RESERVED SEAT ENGAGEMENT IN YOUR CITY! 


Pawprint is Tiger Paw talk for a footprint, Which is tire 
talk for the amount of rubber in contact with the road. 

The new Wide Tiger Paw™ is one-third wider than the 
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whip is. after all, a sonic boom. As a 
peerless producer of science fiction (and 
по stranger 10 these pages), Clarke be- 
lieves the factual finds of the next cen- 
turies in space can only enhance his 
стай. “The more we know." he writes. 
“the greater is the scope for fiction; only 
feeble minds are paralyzed by facis." A 
choice assortment of Clarke's pre-Space 
Age tales is newly avail һ paper- 
back under the title The Other Side of the 
race); and we also call your at- 
i 10 2001: А Space Odyssey (New 
American L у). the novel on which 
the celebrated film is based. 


Woden, 45. a screenwriter 
welist and a sardonically self-described 
“Aging White Zero,” comes to the Mes 
town of Maldita with his wife and 
teenage son looking for A Quiet Place to 
Work (Knopf). He also brings with him 
a writer's block and a drinking problem. 
these problems loom small 
as he gets in with the swinging local dhap- 
ter of the American expatriate set, whose 
members! cludes а 22 
zon and her queer mother, 


Soon, howev 


tired Chi- 


tago abortionist and his Mexican doll, a 


rich multimarried widow and her 
а defrocked sexand-whiskey priest 
gay couple. and an orgy-oriented. carth- 
mother type (“Did you ever try a Se 
Sandwich? Whit it is, you two'll be ıl 
slices of bread, and ше Г be 
meat") and her equally horny husband. 
Into this circle a fully detonated sex 
bomb falls, bursting in all erotic direc 
tions, and leaving in her wake a slew ol 
Victims. including herself, She is the 
ent that manages to blast through 
Sam's writer's block. Author Harry 
Brown, who wrote the quiet war novel 
A Walk in the Sun and the Academy 
Award-winning screenplay À Place in 
the Sun, produces many fine vignettes 
id distinctive scenes in this literary ex. 
cursion under the Mexican sun, among 
them A Small Buffet in Maldita, which 
appeared in our September 1967 issue. 


“It is quite possible to say that the 
price a Negro pays for becoming articu. 
lue," James Baldwin ominously wrote in 
Notes of a Native Son to find him- 
self with nothing to be articulate about.” 
This is not Baldwin's problem today. On 
the contrary. the major weakness of his 
new novel, Tell Me How Long the Train's 
Been Gone (Dial), is that he has too much 
to be articulate about. He attempts to 
serve up a blend of problems —Negritnde 
success and bisexuality—under a single 
fictional cover; the result, not surpi 
ingly, is a diffuse amd arbitrarily struc 
tured novel that never quite stays in 
very long. Leo Proud 
nent), the hero, is 


any one focus К 
hammer (uo co 


lem black boy who makes it 

m the white world: He 
is а мат. After he suffers a heart attack 
on stage in San Francisco, the novel 


а heterosexual 
with a white actress from 
finally, a homosexual 
k-power advocate. 
the way, there are the usual but 
cloquent Baldwin essays on the condi- 
tion of the American Negro (“I was dis- 
covering what some American blacks 
must discover: that the people who de 
stroyed my histor 1 also destroyed 
their own"). There are poignant insights 
into how a black reacts to his success 
("1 gathered that 1 had an interesting 
reputation in the streets. Some people 
considered me a faggot, for some I was 
a hero, for some I was a whore, for 
some I was a devious cocksman. for 
some 1 was an Uncle Tom."). There 
the recurring Baldwin plea for bisexual 
ty (his need ^to be held in human am: 


nd. 


almost апу human arms". And every 
page is infused with the passion and the 
pain that is the mark of a genuine artist. 


Yet Baldwin never manages to discover 
where the real center of his novel lies 
The heros black lover and the hero's 
lal brother. who becomes a funda- 
mentalist preacher, both seem far more 
interesting than the hero himself. The 
al effect is not so much that Baldwin 
missed the train but rather that he 
made the mistike of boarding the 
wrong compartment, loaded down with 
аре, to make for а satis- 


fying journey 


Ferdinand Lundberg, a dimly remem- 
bered assailant of priv New 
Deal days, has resur some 


800 pages of vitriol about The Rich and the 
Super-Rieh (Lyle Stuart). Its enough to 

ake a fellow want to burn his credit 
cards. Fortunately for the status quo. 
only the bravest will wade through 
Lundbergs turgid invective aud murky 
x. A sample will do: “Were it not 
the miscellaneous batch of hard 
shirtsleeved Texas oillease specu- 
dl wildcatters that since World 
War One has risen on a tide of special 
tax privileges like science-fiction 
urs, it could well be said that the day 
ol accumul, 1 new рег 
sonal fortu ed States 
just about ended ihe tubbed. 
rubbed and publicrelationsanointed 
pheritors of the 19th Century. money 
amble holding most of the chips.” 
d, but Lund- 
berg doesn't say it well at all. Frozen 
within these Lundbergian icebergs, how- 
e some noteworthy items He 
builds a good statistical case for his 
assertion that "members of а small co- 
terie, comparable ze to the owning 
dass of the Banana Republics . . . ow 
“со aportant economic en- 
terprises al States.” And his 
analysis of ice practices and tax 
loopholes makes it clear that this coterie 


E 
Perhaps it could well be s; 


faces no immediate danger of dissolu- 
tion. These and similar points, while 
hardly new, are always worth making in 
а nation that likes to congratulate itself 
for the equitable way it has distributed 
i lih. A pity Lundberg makes them 
so gracelessly 


Seeing how little has happened 10 
lives after all the marches 
and all the laws, more and more young 
black people have turned to black con- 
sciousness, to black power. And if vou 
want to know what theyre thinking 
and why, the book that does for u 
ties wh Idwin did for the c: 
хез is Julius Lester's Look Out, Whitey! 
Black Power's Gon’ Get Your Mama! (Dil). 
3I vearold МСС worker, Lester is 
a poet, a photographer 
exponent of black singing traditions. (He 
two albums on Vanguard.) As а writ- 
. Lester is direct, idiomatic and free of 
ms. He distills the reason for the 
rise of black power—the recognition that 
Tor black people 10 have. decision-maki 


power over their own lives, thev must 
organize to gain contol over their com- 
and the institutions in those 


ties 
communities. His language, when speak- 
ing of the history of the exploitation of 
blacks in this country, is fierce. But Lester 
is essentially а hum. believing in the 
peifectibility of man and looking to a 
community based on love and justice. If 
young whites, he adds, feel the same kind 
of need and. organize among themselves, 
“then maybe we can come together and 
work on some things side by side.” But 
taking care of black business is the over- 
whelming priority for blacks now; and 
for the black young as well as for those 
whites who want to know what's going 
on, this book tells it like it is. 


How We tive (Macmillan), edited by 
Penney Chapin Hills and L. Rust Hills. 
is a fine, fat, pleasantly familiar anthol 
ol contemporary Аша fic 
h Updike, Roth, Ba 
‚ Barth, Nabokov, Southern 
Jay Friedn 
to aflording all ma 
subhead has 


this hero sandwich 
of а volume confirms our faith that a lot 
of first-rate writing has been done in 
country in the past couple of decades 


MOVIES 


Deborah Kem plays Prudence in Pro- 
dence and the Pill, superficially one of 
those marital comedies iu which well- 
paid stars dress su a 
retorts and keep their 
eet. Not this time 
improprieties ceri 
dy. Prudence 
bee 
rah, 


Sprinkled with 
1 to olfend Mrs. Grun- 


all the more surprising 
se we hardly expect to find Debo- 
David Niven and Dame Edith 
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Evans plugging the new morality. The 
birth-control pills of the title are but a 
secondary issue, for the movie fin 
upholds tradition by endorsing fa 
life and fecundity. Who's fecundating 
who is the question amusingly asked— 
and answered, too. Niven bounds from 
boudoir to boudoir as an English bound- 
er inspired with mischievous ideas by 
his niece (pert Judy Geeson), a swinger 
who simplifies her own sex life by bor- 
rowing pills from her mother's supply 
d paying back in aspirin (sight tech- 
nical lapse here: Aspirin tablets are about 
twice the size of the pill). Mom, of course, 
gets preggers. whereby Uncle David di- 
vines that he'd be free to join his mis- 
tress (very fetchingly played by Irina 
Demick) if wife Deborah were made preg- 
nant as well—and he has reason to suspect 
that her handsome doctor (Keith Michell) 
will unwittingly cooperate. Thereafter, 
pills for every conceivable—or incon 
tble—purpose are shuffled back and forth 
Tike handkerchiefs in a French farce. The 
expected cop-out never comes, or at Teast 
comes with an insouciant twist or two, 
praise be to director Fielder Cook and 
scenarist Hugh Millis for giving establish- 
ment movies another healthy push toward 
sexual maturity. 


A lot of skin is exposed in Therese 
ond Isabelle, a new airing for Sweden's 
Essy Person, who proved that she was 
all girl in J, а Woman. Robed ог dis 
robed, Essy is an eyeful. She has large 
bones, a leggy Garboesque stride and a 
full fruity mouth that might casily in 
spire a slim volume of erotic verse. As 
There Essy is limited to the rather 
specialized eroticism prevalent a 
French boarding school for jeunes filles. 
The story of her love affair with Isabelle 
(blonde Anna Gael) unfolds in graceful 
flashbacks, while Therese, as a chic 
young matron whose present life is a 
mystery, strolls the grounds of the shut- 
tered school remembering long age in- 
the park, 
1 house of joy and, in one 
instance, on the floor of the school 
chapel. The girls imense but essentially 
innocent Lesbianism is fussed over at 
pguorous length by  procducer-director 
Radley Metzger, who used to import ses 
ploitation movies (The Dirty Girls) but 
now rolls his own. Therese and Isabelle, 
tastefully photographed, is a quality en- 
try in this league. The film preserves 


discretion in the lavatory, i 


in a P. 


novelist. Violette Leduc's lushest pas 


sages in the heroine's narration. Her 
words are compelling (“limbs dissolving 
in an exquisite decay," “a maddened ecl 
was battering itself to death inside me") 
but seldom relevant to the action les 
girls perform on the screen. 

Reading the production notes for The 
Swimmer, the first movie adaptation of a 
John Cheever short story, one learns 
that Burt Lancaster took swimming les- 


sons for three months in preparation for 
the role. Now in his mid-50s, Lancaster 
looks great wearing blue trunks; his 
figure is trim; his form, impeccable. Un- 
fortunately, the emphasis on physical 
fitness gives an odd tum to Checver's 
fiction, in which a deeply muddled, 
middle-aged suburbanite decides to swim 
home from a party house to house, 
in the hope that breasting a waterway 
of friends’ and neighbors’ adjacent pools 
may somehow subdue the howling dogs 
beneath his skin. An Eleanor Perry 
script directed by Frank Perry (the Da- 
vid and Lisa team) makes every literary 
€ so explicit that The Swimmer 
himself frequently sounds like a crazy, 
talkative poet with a fetish for fresh air 
and exercise. His damp odyssey pro- 
duces any number of predictable sneers 
at the social swim. The friends encoun- 
tered by dear old Ned drop hints that 
he is having a nervous breakdown, since 
he irrationally denies the obvious fact 
that his wife has left him. Lancaster 
puts a lot of energy into the part as 
written; yet the athletic seeker of beauty 
and truth we se before us seldom ap- 
pears related in any organic way to the 
egocentric suburban stud we hear about, 
whose punishment supposedly befits his 
crimes, Only one scene has a suitable 
tang, thanks to Janice Rule's cauterizing 
display of the wounds inflicted on a 
former mistress. Some of the film is em- 
barrassing—particularly a coyly managed 
sequence with a pair of elderly pink nud- 
ists—and the rest opens vistas of instant 
psychotherapy that lie a long, long way 
from Cheever country. 


An apartment house in Prague during 
the Nazi Occupation sounds like the set- 
ting for a film that all of us have seen 
at least once before. Put some people 
under pressure—among them, a Jewish 
doctor, maybe. He knows his days are 
numbered: he is no longer allowed to 
practice, yet he reluctantly tours the 
city seeking morphine for a wounded 
underground fighter. When the Gestapo 
appears, the behavior of the building's 
tenants toward the suspect Jew raises 
those universal questions of courage, 
cowardice and complicity by which ma 
kind forever judges itself. The Fifth Horse- 
mon is feor is that kind of movie. 
Made in 1964, it introduces to the West 
yet another of Crechoslovakia's. brilliant 
writer-directors, Zbynek Brynych. Only 
a first-rate talent could do for Horseman 
what Brynych does in scene after scene 
by mixing horror with humor, lifting a 
naturalistic tragedy to the surrealist 
plane of nightmare. The cerie actuality 
of events too terrible to be true is estab- 
lished immediately. when the mousy doc- 
tor (Miroslav Machacek) strolls through 
halls filled with clocks, halls filled with 
violins, halls filled with pianos—reporting 
10 his job in a warehouse for confiscated 
Jewish property. In another chilling 


episode, a boy sits on a fence gleefully 
watching the low-comedy antics of а man 
le a wobbly bike—until the bicycle 
nd the half-dead partisan sprawls 
over it. Brynych dares even more difficult 
feats of theatricality during the doctors 
fearful odyssey through Prague, which 
leads from the Desperation Bar-—where 
every night is Walpurgisnacht for Jews 
iticipating annihilation—to a brothel for 
Nazi officers, to a Jewish asylum that 
rivals the bedlam of Marat/Sade. 


Wild in the Streets is wild, indeed. Loose- 
joimed and tinselly as апу teeny bopper 
beach opera, this impudent ode to the 
kids pulls its head out of the sand and 
takes a nosethumbing plunge into social 
satire. Most of the ideas gleaned from 
Robert Thom’s original story and screen- 
play. directed by Barry Shear, are reckless, 
incisive, hilarious and probably subv 
sive. While Streets owes a nod to 


year’s British comedy Privilege. it is a 
more ebullient projection of where our 


al hang-up about thinking young, 
young, young could ultimately lead. Atten- 
tion centers оп а 22-year-old singing idol 
(Christopher Jones) who uses flower power 
to establish a dictatorship of Luv, baby. 
A cop hater, mother hater (mother is 
played by Shelley Winters) and multi 
millionaire, he gocs into politics because 
his supporters want the voting age low. 
ered to their age, II or so. After his 
favorite bird (Diane Varsi, making anoth- 
er comeback, her best by far) has been 
floated onto a vacant Congressional seat. 
the hero himself succeeds L. B. J. in the 
Presidency (on the Republican ticket, 
yet) and begins to press for "the most 
purely hedonistic society the world has 
ever known." Smoking pot becomes all 
but mandatory, squares are condemned 
the Pooh, while senior 
citizens over the age of 35 arc shipped 
fo internment camps to be psyched out 
on LSD. The comedy may sound exces- 
sive, but it is mounted with an irres 
erent improvisational air that blows in 
right off the pop-protest scene. 

If you haven't read Rosemary's Baby, 
the Ira Levin best seller about a pair of 
y H prey 10 
a brood of witches in a Gothic M at. 
tan apartment building, dont bother 
now. Instead, see the spellbinder written 
and directed by Roman (Knife in the 
Water) Polanski, who has been in the 
doldrums of late but here reasserts his 
gifts as a young master of suspense. 
More books should be so lucky with 
their adapters, Polanski dwells on con- 
trasts, shifting from modern New York's 
frenzy to the apparent tranquillity of a 
monstrous old residence where strange 
things have happened from time to 
time. Even stranger things are afoot for 
Rosemary (Mia Farrow) and her actor 
husband (John Cassavetes), at first glance 
а typical big-city couple—the sort of 
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slightly "in" people whose ideas about 
decor might make the "Home" section 
of the Sunday Times magazine. To 
poison this glossy milieu with the evils 
of amulets, secret closets and witcher 
brews requires some delicacy of style, 
and Polauski’s filming keeps this far- 
out tale rooted in the commonplace; 
his brilliantly conceived nightm 
quences lend an cerie real 
suggestion that a bland young matron 
has had intercourse with the Devil 
himself. Mia as Rosemary is a trapped 
butterfly directed by stubborn female in 
stinets, while Cassavetes looks talented 
her than typecast in the tricky role 
of an actor with a hint of madness in his 
Method. Among the old spooks and 
skeptics thickening the plot are Maurice 
Evans, Ralph Bellamy, Patsy Kelly, Eli 
sha Cook and Sidney Blackmer. But even 
these veterans must defer when Ruth 
Gordon, aglow with rouge and fanaticism, 
takes charge as the loudmouthed diabolist 
next door. 


Call it sick, call it camp, call it tragi- 
comic, The Queen is a quirky color doar- 
mentary with a straightforward: message: 
Boys will be girls. The event it records 
is “The Miss All-American Camp Beauty 
geant” of 1967, which drew hordes of 
drag queens to Manhattan's Town Hall 
wicked out in their finest feathers and 
sequins. For several days prior to the com- 
petition, roving cameras cruised (along 
with the wispy protagonists) from hotel 
rooms to costume shoppcs to rehearsal 
studios, picking up beauty hints, bitchery 
and some surprisingly sympathetic insights 
мо а world of outcasts. It is more than 
funny to see the anguish of the winner- 
to-be, Harlow (18-year-old Richard Fino- 
chio of Philadelphia), a sad, lovely youth 
who weeps over a mislaid blonde wig: just 
it is less than serious to note how con- 
testants tape male pectoral muscles into a 
reasonable facsimile of what customarily 
fills a strapless bra (rubbing in a bit of 
dark eye shadow enhances the cleavage 
elect). Author Terry Southern and artist 
Andy Warhol are among the interested ob- 
servers present; and Mario Montez, trans- 
vestite star of the underground cinema, 
prances through Diamonds Are a Girl's 
Best Friend. All in all, an authentic shriek 
of sociology, hairier than most and 
strangely sad. 


А pair of starcrossed lovers (Oleg 
lov and Gitte Haenning) come to 
Í in Hagbard ond Signe, a bleak but 
film that charts the 
perilous course of courtship the 
time of the Vikings. This is a Romeo 
and Juliet legend gone primitive, with 
smoky stockades replacing palaces, rough 
homespun replacing Renaissance splen- 
dor. Few words are spoken to settle a 
12th Century feud between neighbor- 
ing kingdoms, though swords flash with 
ghastly precision whenever the stalwart 


;unnar Bjornstrand, one 
of Ingmar Bergman's mainstays) and 
the stalwart sons of Hamund set forth to 
whack off one another's heads. Director 
sabriel Axel makes the techniques of 
decapitation all too clear in a small-scale 
spectacular notable mainly for its artful 
cinematography. Filmed on location іп 
Iceland, where every shaft of sunlight 
looks subarctic, the real drama here is 
purely visual, the effortless melting away 
of centurics in a reenactment of Scandi- 
navia’s virile history. How Hagbard and 
Signe pay with their lives for one night 
ndon is common tragedy. perhaps, 
but good excuse to color the barren land- 
scape with rigorous battle scenes and some 
exceedingly scenic blondes of both sexes. 

Based on one of Tennessee Williams’ 
least memorable plays (The Milk Train 
Doesn't Stop Here Any More), Boom! 
s the eighth time Elizabeth Taylor 
nd Richard Burton have co-starred on 
film. Their new act is a mishmash of re- 
ligious symbolism and incipient sex, yet 
the claptrap contains two fat parts. Hers 
is that of a dying billionairess whose 
marriages to “five industrial kings" have 
brought her a sumptuous island retreat 
off the seacoast of Sardinia, guarded by 
dogs and a dwarf (Michael Dunn, natu- 
rally), Burton's is the role of a Christly 
con man sometimes known as the Angel 
of Death because he favors ladies not 
Jong for this world. In Boom!, the em- 
battled pair inhabits a theatrical evrie 
suspended between the crags of high com- 
edy and high camp. Liz corners much 
the best of it, sloshing down black 
coffee, pills and brandy, screaming for 
injections and spitting out nuggets of 
liams wit that are frequently fi 
and nearly always profane. When Li 
i blue, Nocl Coward 
xd quotable as 
‘The Witch of Capri, a profligate old fag 
who throws away lines like, "I was so 
excited, I shouted a silent hallelujah.” 


a wild, often 
лу from his stars 
to bring out the blueness of the sea, the 
whiteness of the stucco, the molten clar- 
ity of the sm on mosaic floors and the 
polish on the silver. A mess, but a very 
pretty mess. 


ank Sinatra's fine performance as 
The Detective is so cool and steady that 
he makes the movic look better than it 
director Gordon Douglas, 
y to 
get at the straightforward toughness and 
of a good cop who finally drops 
out of the system because he secs he's 
ad by the corruption he hates. In 
Abby Mann's screenplay, from Roderick 
"Thorp's novel, the contrivances of fiction 
loom large. The mutilation aud murder 
of a wealthy homosexual is the crime 
ultimately brings to light a psycho- 


Under 


pathic invert, a suspicious young widow 
(exquisite Jacqueline Bisset), police pay- 
offs and criminal conspiracy at the 
borough planning level. Some flashbacks 
concerning The Detective’s estranged 
wife (Lee Remick). whose compulsive 
promiscuity is more than Frank can tak 
have to be shochorned into an already 
crowded narrative. Always engrossir 
not quite convincing. The Detective 
bends over backward to keep ii 
attitudes unimpeachably correct. Point 
ing up the fascistic methods of a young 
Negro cop. for example. is an obvious 
sort of reverse condescension. And the 
movie's sympathetic treatment of what 
is clearly meant to be New York's homo- 
sexual world would have us believe, Vir- 
ginia, that most of the action takes place 
i ed trucks down on the waterfront 


RECORDINGS 


Usually, when an actor takes it into 
his head that he can sing, the results 
ge from indifferent to catastrophic. Not 
so with Richard Harris. On A Tramp Shining 
(Dunhill), as he did in Camelot, he dis- 
plays a voice that is sensitive, individual- 
istic and on key. Harris also had the good 
sense to have Jim Webb. the bright new 
light in the music world, supply the songs 
nd the arrangements. Webb's music is 
fresh, inventive and filled with the sadness 
of love gone awry. Didn't We, Name of 
My Sorrow. If You Must Leave My Life 
and the long MacArthur Park arc the best 
of the nine songs—all of which show what 
a good actor can do with the proper vocal 
equipment. 


Sly and the Family Stone really cook on 
Dance to the Music (Epic). The milieu is 
psychedelic rhythm and blues and, while 
the materi ing as on the 
Family's first LP—which went largely 
unnoticed—the groove is there on such 
s Higher, Dance to the Medley 
ver Will 1 Fall in Love Again. 
Nefertiti / Miles Davis (Columbia) proves 
ошу one thing: Miles gets nothing bur 
better. His quintet—with improving ten 
or man Wayne Shorter, the exemplary 
piano of Herbie Hancock and the rhyth- 
mic heroics of drummer Tony Williams 
and bassist Ron Carter—is in fine fete. 
And the half-dozen originals penned by 
Hancock, Willi nd Shorter give free 
п to Miles’ and the group's creative 


Mel Tormé, a singer whose horizons 
are apparently limitless, demonstrates а 
remarkable ability to vocalize with his 
tongue in cheek on A Dey in the life 
of Bonnie end Clyde (Liberty) It's thc 
Thirties, baby—The Music Goes Round 
and Round, You're the Cream in My 


Do you have room in your home for 
three wise men? They are Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Marcus Aurelius...three of the 
wisest, wittiest, most stimulating minds 
that ever lived. 

They still live...in the Five Great 
Dialogues of Plato, the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and Aristotle's On 
Man in the Universe. 

All three books (regularly $10.17) 
can be yours for only $1.00 as your intro- 
duction to the Classics Club. 

The Classics Club is quite unlike 
any other book club. 

The Club doesn’t offer best sellers 
that come and go. Instead, it offers its 
members a chance to stay young through 
great books that will never grow old. 
These books include Utopia by Thomas 
More; the works of Shakespeare; Benja- 


min Franklin's Autobiography; Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat; Walden by 
Thoreau; and other fresh, spontaneous, 
even outspoken works that stretch your 
mind and sweep away the mental cob- 
webs that hold back most men. 

You never have to buy any of these 
books (To force you to buy a classic 
would be barbaric.) As a member, take 
only those books you really want to own. 
And, at any time, you may cancel your 
membership, without penalty or hurt 
feelings. 

The selections themselves are re- 
markable values. They're carefully 
printed on expensive paper stock. 
They're hard-hound in matched wheat- 
colored buckram, worked and stamped 
in crimson, black, and 23-karat gold. 
And through direct-to-the-public distri- 


bution. we are able to offer our members 
these deluxe editions for only $3.39 each, 
plus shipping. 

Interested? We'll send you the first 
three selections, Plato, Aristotle and 
Marcus Aurclius—all three for only $1.00 
plus shipping. 

We know what charmers these three 
wise men are. We're betting that you'll 
he so taken by them that you'll want to 
stay in the Club and meet some of their 


friends, including the greatest story 
tellers, philosophers, poets, and histori- 


ans the world has ever known. 

Don't send any money now We'll bill 
you later. Just fill in and mail the coupon 
below, now, while you're thinking about 
it and while the invitation still stands. 

The Classics Club, Roslyn, Long 
Island, New York 11576. 
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Coffee, With Plenty of Money and You 
set the tone that Tormé sustains through- 
out the entire LP. 

Look out for The Gary Burton Quar- 
tet. These four young men are coming 
on like Gang Busters. Lofty Fake Anagram 
(Victor), their latest etching, is a model 
of restraint and rapport. Vibistleader 
Burton, jazzand-rock guitarist Larry Cor- 
yell, bassist Steve Swallow and drummer 
Bobby Moses share equally in the acco- 
des for а splendid session that includes 
everything from brisk up-tempo tunes to 

atriguingly ephemeral tone poems. 


PLAYBOY 


Some of the most mature music to 
come out of the pop explosion is con- 
tained on Spirit (Ode), wherein the group 
of the same name displays exceptional 
virtuosity and taste. Its scope ranges 
from jazz (Elijah) to folk (Water Wom- 
an) to Latin (Topanga Windows) to clas- 
sical (Taurus), All 12 selections, aided by 
Marty Paich's subtle charts, come across 
with delicacy and clarity. 


There is no vocal ensemble quite like 
the Staple Singers, who have consistently 
turned out this country's most exciting 
Gospel recordings. Their latest LP, fer 
What Irs Worth (Epic. amply demon- 
strates why. Wade in the Water, Deliver 
Me and Father Let Me Ride are among 
the songs imbued with that particular 
Staples fervor. Even the overrecorded If 
I Had a Hammer comes alive. 

Hello Dummy! (Warner Bros. Seven Arts). 
Such is the warm greeting bestowed on his 
audience—make that target—by the master 
of the punchinthemouth line, Don 
Rickles. Recorded at Las Vegas’ Hotel 
ra, Rickles, in his LP debut, sets out 
to demolish everyone in sight with а non- 
stop barrage of purdowns. He succeeds 
devastatingly. Totally unprejudiced, the 
sultan of insult leaves no minority group 
unscathed: “If it weren't for the Mexi- 
cans, we wouldn't have filth, The Jews 
are the chosen people. They pick up 
a couple of dollars and phone God. All 
ans have boils. We need the Negroes 
— to have cotton in the drugstores. Those 
two Polacks in the audience are waiting 


in the 
exci 


audience: “Being with Ed i 
ching a casket warp. 


No matter what Glenn Gould plays, 


variably tells us something new, 
in the DET plese Senatos, Vol. 1 


as 


ng as 


npressive best. Instead 
of following the well-bred, 18th Century 
drawing-room approach to these early 
sonatas, Gould presents them as the pas- 
mate statements of an impulsive and 
. The result 
30 ion. Where the routine run of 


pianists find merely rococo elegance and 
charm, Gould detects a seething, sinewy 
current of storm and stress. Suddenly, these 
supposedly pallid pieces begin to sound 
like major Mozart. Undoubtedly, the pi- 
anist’s rhythmic liberties, florid embellish- 
ments, jabbing accents and tumultuous 
tempos will send purists into a flap, but 


the rest of us can relax and marvel at a 


dazzling display of re«re; 

Sparked by the soulful voice and co- 
herent arrangements of Steve Winwood 
(formerly the Spencer Davis Group's 
lead singer), Trafic rolls smoothly 
through 12 solid and melodious selec- 
tions on Mr. Fantesy (United Artists). 
These young Britons have absorbed 
their influences more completely and 
blended them more fluently than most. 
of their contemporaries. Paper Sun. Col- 
cured. Rain, No Face, No Name and No 
Number and Dear Mr. Fantasy provide 
some of the best moments. 

° 

Epics Encore Series of reissues is 
proving one of the most interesting and 
rewarding efforts in the field of jaz 
archacology. "Chu," recorded between 1936 
and 1941, has that limpid-toned tenor 
man performing with his own group and 
th the Teddy Wilson and Cab Calloway 
orchestras. Induded on the LP is the 
immortal 4 Ghost of a Chance. Berry, 
who, with Coleman Hawkins, Lester 
Young and Ben Webster, made up the 
rachy of that era, has his crc- 
als verified by this recording. The 
Hackett Horn / Bobby Hackett and His Orches- 
tro, circa the end of the Thirties, proves 
the guitarist-turned-cornetist to have been, 
even then, а hom man of the first rank. 
The flavor is Dixiecum-Chicago, but 
Hacket’s playing transcends musical 
boundaries, as witness Poor Butterfly and 
Embraceable You. The Duke's Men is a 
treasureladen roundup of sides cut in the 
lue Thirties by Ellington units led by 
sidemen Barney Bigard. Rex Stewart, 
Johnny Hodges and Cootie Williams. On 


ve genius. 


hand are such gems as Rexatious (Stew- 


t), Caravan (Bigard), Pyramid (Hodges) 
and Echoes of Harlem (Williams). 


THEATER 


In moving to Broadway from off-Broad- 
ay. Hair has lost its innocence, but it 
has gained a backbone. It is a very differ- 
ent show, and more exciting than the one 
we reviewed in the March issue. Author- 
lyricists Gerome Ragni and James Rado 
have scrapped their book (the weakest 
thing about the original), written hard- 
edged new lyrics to some new Galt Mac- 
Dermot songs (while keeping the best of 
the old ones) and! turned the whole thing 
ni still plays the 
spagheuihaired goofy hippie, but whereas 
off-Broadway he was hammy, now he is 


funny. Rado now plays the hero, a reluc- 
tant draftee, and he is more convincing 
than the actor he replaced, Tom O' Horgan 
has completely restaged the show as if it 
were the Charge of the Light Brigade— 
often charging right through the audience. 
Hair is now so explosive, electric, dirty and 
outrageous that it makes everything else 
on Broadway seem like The Sound of 
Music. When was the last time you heard 
a Broadway hit tune called Sodomy, cele- 
brating fellatio, cunnilingus and mastur- 
bation, or a liule ditty tiled Colored 
Spade, in which a Negro calls himself 
every name in the book? So what about 
that nude scene? At the end of the first 
act, the hippies stage a bein, and under 
a huge billowing sheet remove their 
clothes, then in semilightness stand, brief- 
ly, facing the audience. The number of 
naked bodies varies from day to day, but 
there are always at least a couple for each 

tc. The gang strip is so quick and so 
dim that it seems like the only timid 
thing in the show. Otherwise, Hair is 
bold, adventurous and revolutionary. For 
those matinee ladies, it must be positively 
hair-raising. At the Biltmore, 261 West 
47th Street. 


The concept of The Concept, a sort of 
psychodrama about drug addiction impro- 
vised and acted by addicts, is the kind 
of theatrical cliché that immediately turns 
one off—unless it happens to work. And 
this Concept really works. It moves, in- 
structs and illuminates, The cight author- 
addicts are former inmates of Daytop 
Village, a rehabilitation center on Staten 
Island. The instigator of this theatrical 
event, Lawrence Sacharow, is also the 
director. Their collective creation is. 
thankfully, neither a confessional nor a 
commercial for Daytop. No one steps 
forward and says, “I am an addict.” and 
bares his heart and his arm or passes a 
hat. What they do is dramatize their 
ndividual experiences, expose their com. 
mon problem and show how community 
trust and personal commitment can help 
them salvage their lives. The focus is not 
on junk but on the psychological m 
adjustment of che junkie. They are pitiless 
in their self-scrutiny, as they mai 
social workers, fool their f. 
psychiatrists, melodramatire withdrawal 
symptoms and, especially, lie to them 
selves In a series of cutthroat group 
therapy sessions, they force one another to 
express fear, hostility. love—and to ay fc 
help. The amateurishness of the nonpro 
fessional cast adds a dimension of urgency 
and authenticity. To preserve their ama- 
teur standing and the production: vitality, 
three casts alternate weekly. The drama 
changes nightly, but not the extraor- 
dinary Concept. At the Sheridan Square 
Playhouse, Seventh Avenue and West 
Fourth Sircet. 
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6475, Pius: Stardust, 
Sunday Morntu! 
Coda, MyDill,12inall 


8152. Comedian's 
Galop, Anira's 
Dance, ete. 


6313. Composed and 
performed by Simon 
nd Garfunkel 


HERBIE MANN 
Glory of Love 


Plus: Up And At 
rgia Ou My 
Mind, 10 a att 


8153. Also: Chicago, 
You ба To My Head, 
ut of Nowhere, ete 


RAY CONNIFF 
1t Must Be Him 


6243, Also: | Say А 
dei Prayer, Walk 
Dn Dy; etc. 


PETULA CLARK 
The Other Man's 
Gross Is 
Alwoys Greener 


love is 
BLUE 
‘when Lao 


6521. Daseball, The 
Losers, Conflict, The 
Apple, ete. 
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Youre ot 9420, Also; a 
oM FAR kaing m taos 
: Again, Holiday, ete; 


6093. Mis 9082. Most often’ 
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er's works. 


8357. Also: Mama, 


Somethin’ stnpid. m 
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BEETHOVEN | 
Moonlight 
Appassionata 
Pathetique 


ANDY WILLIAMS ^ 
Love, Andy s STREISAND J 


Simply 


‘Also: Talk To 
The Animals, Pan- 
ama, The Robin, ete, 


5787. Plus: What 
Now Му Love, The 
Look of Love, etc. 


6290. Orazilian mu. 
sic, with the guitar 
pertectitn of уга 


6357. Also, Distant 
Drums, 9y The Timo 
1 Get To Phoenix, ete. 


FRANK SINATRA 
Strangersin не Night 


5895; StoutHearted 
Men WiensunnyGets. 
blue, Lover Man, etc. 
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Sumirertime Blues 


2673, Also: On A 
Clear Day, АП Or 


Baby, Second Time 
Wothing At AN, ete. 


Around, ete. 


SMOKEY ROBINSON 
"E THE MIRACLES" 
GREATEST HITS, Vl 2, 


i! you join new 
EVOLUTIONARY SELF- 
‘THREADING TAKE-UP REEL 


Just drop the end of the tape over this Û | 
eel, start your recorder, ang watch it 
road sell! Unique Sonde procese 
automatically threads up tape cf any 
Miciness, relpases freely on rewind, 
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, Columbia Stereo Tape Club — za a 
0 
gU FOR „9 6 95 


it you joim'the Club now, and agree to purchase 
— as few as tive additional selections during the 


coming year, from the more than 300 to be offered 


SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB SEND MEIHESE 
Terre Heute, Indiana 47808 (n 


phony, Ask Any Qu 
Baty Love, 


JUST LOOK AT THE FANTASTIC SELECTION of best-sellers the Columbia Stereo 
Tape Club is now offering new members! The greatest stars . . . the biggest 
hits . . . and all available in the incomparable sterea fidelity of 4-track reel- 
to-reel tape! To introduce you to the Columbia Sterea Tape Club, you may 


in numbers) 


select any 6 of the stereo tapes shown here, and we'll send them to you for 
only $6.95! That's right . . . 6 STEREO TAPES for only $6.95, and all you need 
do is agree to purchase as fev as five tapes during the coming year at the reg- 
ular Club price, 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month you'll receive your free copy of the 
Club's magazine which describes and displays tapes for many different lis- 
tening interests and from many different manufacturers, You may accept the 
regular selection for the field of music in which you are primarily interested, 
or take any af the scores of other tapes offered you, or take по tape at ali 
that month 

YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enrallment, the Club will open a charge 
account in your name. You'll pay for the tapes you want only after you've 
received them and are enjoying them. The tapes you want will be mailed 
and billed to you at the regular Club price of $7.95 (occasional Original Cast 
recordings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge. 

YOU GET MORE FREE TAPES! Once you've completed your enroliment agreement, 
you'll get a stereo tape of your choice FREE for every two tapes you purchase! 
SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just fill in and mail the coupon today! 


L ir tapes otter ty the Cu ust ue playa блек ur Так sis TET] 


‘APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 
COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB * Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please enroll me as a member of the Club. Te 
indicated at the right the 6 tapes I wish to 
receive for only $695, plus postage and han- 
ding. Include the seli-thrending take-up reel 
FREE. 

My main musical interest is (check опе): 


[3 CLASSICAL ГІ POPULAR 


I mgree to purchase five selections during the 
coming wear nnd I may cancel membership 
nt any time thereafter. If I continue, I am to 
receive n stereo tape of my cholce FREE for 
every two nddltional selections I accept. 
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Mint i in a Menthol! 


Its anew kind of cool! 


Now menthol shave cream smells as bright and crisp and clean 
as it feels... thanks to the delicious fragrance of fresh, 
young mints. Get Rapid Shave new Menthol Mint and get 
with it. It's a new kind of cool! From themakersof Rapid- 
Shave Regular and new Lime.. naturally 


© 1968, Colgate-Palmolive Company 


THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


ws in Philadelphia on business, and 1 
found myself strongly attracted to a girl 
1 met at а cocktail party. I would like to 
know if it's acceptable to write to her and 
ask for a date, If you don't consider a 
letter acceptable, tell me what would be 
a proper approach—D. B., Scrantoi 
Pennsylvania. 

Any approuch—letter, wire, phone call 
or smoke signal—is а proper approach. 
Just let her know you want to see her. 


Occasionally, 1 go to а sportscar race 
with a gang of enthusiasts who throw 
round such terms as “slide” and “dritt.” 
Can you explin?—N. M. Deerfield, 
Illinois. 

Both slide and drift are techniques in 
cornering. Going into a turn, an experi- 
enced driver will press the accelerator 
just hard enough to break the traction of 
the wheels, thus sending the car side- 
ways as well as forward, If only the rear 
wheels skid toward the outside of the 
track while the nose of the car points it- 
self in the direction of the corner, this is 
a slide. (To avoid spinning, the driver 
musi hastily straighten the front wheels.) 
A slide can either be done as one long 
continuous sweep (rear wheels sliding out- 
ward, front wheels cocked to prevent 
Spinning) or as several little slides Jol. 
lowed by quick comections in the front 
wheels. The drift—a far more difficult 
technique of highspeed ашо vacing—can 
be described as a fouravheel slide with all 
the wheels lined up even. Executed cor- 
reclly, forward momentum pulls the car 
straight ahead while sideways slip of all 
jour wheels sends the car at an angle to 
the forward momentum. The trick, of 
course, is to keep all four wheels sliding 
us well as rolling. 


During my fist year at college, I met a 
guy who was good-looking, bi 
damn sexy—the man of every swinging 
girl's dreams. An exciting summer friend. 
ship followed and soon gave way to a rous- 
ing айайт. That was two years ago and 
things have only gone up from there. 
But now he's in med school, feels 1 
settling down to a steady orgy and w 
to marry me. He's the nearest ih 
“hero” I've ever known and there's no 
doubt that we love each other. We've 
got it in bed, we've got it as friends, we 
share the same intellectual. enjoyments 
and philosophy. АШ in all, he would 
make my ideal husband and 1 just wish 
I could stash him away for three or four 
ycus. But I know he won't stay put, and 
1 can't keep putting him off. What am I 


nd 


to do? Т don't want to lose him but nei 
ther do I have any prominent yearnings 
toward dishwater and diapers.—Miss 
P. J. Atlanta, Georgia. 

The answer to your problem is clearly 
implied in your question. People who 
don't want lo get married shouldn't get 
married. Marriage is not only finding th 
Tight person bul being the right person, 


Is it desirable for a gentleman to use 
sealing wax on strictly personal corre 
spondence?—J. C, Austin, Texas 

Only when the personal correspond- 
ence is hand-delivered on а blach-velvet 
pillow by a satin-coated postilion in 
yellow knicherbockers, 


ММ... it be possible for an intelligent 
young lady of 21 to drink two average- 
sized mixed drinks, enjoy coitus shortly 
thereafter and the next day have com. 
pletely forgotten the experience? My girl 
maintains she “passed out,” while 1 say 
she was aware of what happened but is 
lying to hide her guilt. This was our first 
experience together, and I'd hate to go 
through this hassle every time. What 
do you advisct—E. Y. Raleigh, North 
Carolin 

We would grade you А аз а logician 
but give you an "incomplete" in good 
manners. The social code sometimes re- 
quires that explanations be accepted with- 
out necessarily being believed. We think 
you and your girl both know what took 
place and that it had a different meaning 
to each of you. Be understanding of the 
struggle within her and she will doubtless 
grow lo accept the responsibility of her 


own actions as she finds they are not 
harmful to her. 


ing with my tape re- 
ayer, I encountered 
a rather perplexing problem. I recorded 
bum electronically from. my record 
player through ıl to the tape 
machine: then 1 rewound the tape and 
tried to synchronize it with the LP by 
starting both at the same instant. The two 
recordings played together momentarily 
and then the phonograph moved ah, 
Shouldn't the tape a LP synchronize 
because one recording was made from the 
other? —W.. XI., Seattle, Washi 

In theory, yes. In actuality, rarely. Any 
attempt to synchronize а tape with an LP 
brings а host of variables into play. For 
example: Motor speeds can change slightly 
from one recording session to the next; 
tape pulleys may momentarily bind, thus 
changing the playing time; or tape on the 
take-up reel can slip ог even stretch 


They've 
got youover 
a bottle. 


The top-price Scotches travel from Scot- 
land first class. In bottles. But not Muir- 
head's. It travels in barrels and is bottled 
over here. 


Which saves you up to $2 a fifth. 


Muirhead's has a light and lively Scotch 
taste, too. So why pay boat fare for a 
bottle? 

Imported Scotch. Costs you less, 

e it travels in barrels. 


iua r 


> 
MUIRHEAD'S 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 


DISTRIBUTEO BY McKESSON LIQUOR CO. 
NEW YORK © McKLIQ. 1968 
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sign of 
sophistication 


The jaunty Playboy Rabbit is a 
sure sign for the in-crowd. Use de- 
cals in set of seven varied sizes for 
the car window and cruiser cabin 
alike. The Durasuede emblem in 3” 
size is a handsome addition to 
sweater or jacket. Both in black 
with white detail. Decal Set, $2.50; 
Fabric Emblem, $2.50. Use order 


no. MY0401. 
Please add 50 for handling. 


Shall we send a gift card in your name? 
Please send check or money order to: 
Playboy Products, The Playboy Building, 
919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Ill. 60611. 
Playboy Club credit keyholders may charge. 


matchless 
pair The Playboy Lighter 


tucks into Playmate Cigarette 


Case for organization inside her 
purse. Black or white soft glove 
leather with Rabbit-patterned lin- 


ing. Use order no. JY20801, $6. 
Please add 50€ for handling. 


Shall we send a gift card in your name? 
Please send check or money order to: 
Playboy Products, The Playboy Building, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ш. 60611. 
Playboy Club credit keyholders may charge. 


depending on room temperature and len. 
sion fluctuations. LPs and tapes are solo 
performers; as a duo, they just don't 
swing. 


ММ... my husband's boss accepted an 
invitation to dine with us at home, 1 pre- 
pared beef Sucganoll for the occasion 
and purchased a bottle of burgundy to 
serve with the dish, When the boss ar- 
rived, however, he handed us a boule of 
Pouilly-Fuissé. I'm not a wine expert, 
but even an amateur oenologist knows 
that you don’t ordinarily drink white wine 
h Stroganoff: I thanked the man for 
his thoughtfulness and brought out 
the Durgundy as planned. Im still 
wondering, though, if I handled the 
situation. correcily.—Mrs. C. E., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Dinner guests who present their hosts 
with wine should not expect to drink 
what they've brought unless they've con- 
ferved with the hostess ahead of time. 
You were perfectly right in thanking the 
man for the Pouilly-Fuissé—and promis- 
ing to enjoy it at a future date. 


AAs a young, handsome bachelor, I have 
an abundance of passionate, young le- 
male admirers with whom I enjoy fre- 
quent bedroom-sports activity. Several of 
the girls have strong matrimonial objec 
tives, while my wish is to continue to 
enjoy the fruits of my freedom, Because 
1 receive numerous late-hour phone calls 
from sobbing females threatening suicide 
unless 1 meet them at the altar, I am un- 
derstandably concerned. What do you sug- 
gest 1 do?—J. I., Livermore, Californi 

Visit a shaman and have your dream 
analyzed. 


The cuco Гус planned for myself in- 
volves almost continuous travel in the 
wilder parts of our planet; while I may 
find a woman to accompany me, raising 
children would be almost out of the 
question, Even so, I would like the satis- 
faction of biological parenthood and 
think I have good hereditary traits to 
pass on, J have a high J. Q. am talented 
the arts and have a strong, healthy 
physique. I'm wondering if it would be 
possible for me to donate any semen for 
artificial insemination and whom I should 
contact about this—F. L. R. Chicas 
Illinois. 

Get in touch with a gynecologist con- 
nected with a large university medical 
center. Before you can be a donor, a 
thorough check of your family background 
will be made for any inheritable diseases 
(such as diabetes), neurological disorders 
or congenital deformities. Your blood type 
and blood group also will be identified to 


ensure compatibility with the potenti 
mother and your semen analyzed to make 
certain of its fertility. Some gynecologists 
prefer donations from married men with 
children, since this gives them an added 
check on the quality of the donor's hered- 
ity; but this is not mandatory. 


МІ, fiancée and т want our marriage 
to be thoroughly legal but. as atheists, 
want it to have no religious basis what- 
soever. Where can we go to have a ci 
wedding ceremony without any mention 
of God or religion?—J. G., Syracuse, Ne 
York. 

Civil ceremonies are performed. at 
your local city hall, with no mention of 
God or religion. 


Wine spending а year on the West 
Coast, I developed a very close relation- 
ship with an English airline stewardess 
"Though we had met only casually, our 
rapport was almost instantaneous and 
she soon confided to me that she dis- 
trusted all men, This was largely be- 
cause of a heartbreaking experience with 
an older man in London to whom shc'd 
been engaged [or four years; he ran off 
with another girl. It may be because 1 
am four years younger than she, but she 
ned to trust me; and after many 
beautiful weekends in Carmel, Monte- 
rey and other romantic hideaways, she 
even learned to trust the pleasures of mak 
ing love again. My motiva 
help her forget the ugliness of her pre- 
vious experience and show her that real 
love was still possible and waiting for 
her. Now, after many months, I realize 
that we are not suited to each other and. 
а great pall of apprehension hangs over 
me. I have tried to terminate our rela- 
tionship several times without hurting 
her like that bastard in London did. I've 
tried making her hate me, I've tried stay- 
ing away and I've tried withholding sex, 
bur the result is always to make her want 
me more. How can I avoid hurting this 
beautiful, tender, trusting girl. I., 
Redwood City, Califo 

Certainly not by batting her emotions 
around indefinitely. It seems more likely 
that you are trying to avoid hurting your- 
self and your own self-image of savior. 
Just tell her kindly, but firmly, that you 
don't want to see her anymore, If your 
concern for her is genuine, precede—don't 
follow—the bad news with assurances that, 
in your estimation, she is just as you de- 
scribe her in your leiter's last four words. 


soon lea 


INI month, III be in Bonn, Germany, 
for several days. I plan to airhop to 
West Berlin for most of a weekend and, 
if possible, I'd like to spend at least an 


afternoon walking around East Berlin. 
How difficult is it to cut through Red 
tape and get a look at the other side? 
H. B., New York, New York. 

Not very difficult: Take a cab or drive 
to Checkpoint Charlie, located at the 
comer of Friedrichstrasse and Zimmer- 
strasse. After about а half hour of red 
tape and passport checking, the Volks 
polizei will let you pass. Expect the same 
delay on your way back. 


I. there а proper way to drink from 
а bota without letting the last few drops 
of wine run down your front and without 
touching your mouth to the spout of the 
bag?—D. N., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Tilt your head way back and keep a 
stif lower lip. Then snap the bota back 
to vertical to cleanly cut off the fl 


This 


band's, I'm qu 
the same experi 
several men before my mar 
sm only when we pe 
with me on top. My husband generally 
prefers the manabove position: and in a 
ır of marriage, 1 haven't had many or- 
т. 1 have never told my husband 
about this, because I'm afraid he'll think 


there's something wrong with mc. What 
„ San 


advice can you oflerz—Mrs. B. 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY - SAINT LOUIS. MISSOURI 


Thunderbolt 


Sharkskin grain 
adds to the brawny 
look in these hand- 
sewn fronts. In Black, 
Antique Copper, Saddle 
Tan or Antique Brass. 
Thunderbolts $15 to $18 


my problem and not my hus- 

c sure, because 1 had 
ace in relationships with 
L reach 


Dicgo, C 
First, you need reassurance that there's 
nothing peculiar about а woman's teach- 


ing orgasm more easily in the female 
superior position than in others, This has If her cooking 
been widely reported and was recently is anything ie 


confirmed by Masters and Johnson in his home movies, 


“Human Sexual Response.” Several ex- 
planations ave gwen in the sexual litera- Ш erota) tae 
indigestion! 


ture and they usually relate to the freedom 
of participation the woman experiences— 
both emotionally and physically. Most 
pertinent in the second arca. is the fe- 
male's control of her movements and the 
opportunity for more clitoral involve- 
ment. Once you accept the fact that 
there's nothing wrong with you, the next 
slep is to communicate with your hus- 
band. Tell him what pleases you and 
what turns you off, and learn the same 
information about him. Try a variety of 
positions, including your favorite, and, as 
you continue experimenting, don’t stop 
communicating Few home movies аге bad enough to tum Prices range from about $50" to $420° 
your stomach. Most, simply put you to sleep. Bauer's three great Super 8 projectors 
11 reasonable questions—from fash They're supposed to move. Most don't. So start at about $80*. See them all at your 
ion, [ood and drink, hi-fi and sports cars | they look home-made. camera dealer. 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette Unless you take them with one of Bauer's or write for information. Allied Impex Carp. 
L will be personally answered i| the | SIM Super movie cameras. Because all 300 Fark Ave. So. New York. 0010 


; eight offer professional features that add Chicago, Dallas, Glendale, Calif. 
writer includes a stamped, self-addvessed | pace, variety and interesting effects to your „бе! even. Send us soe and the 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy | movies. Depending on the model, features 


Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi- | tike: 8-0-1 power zoom lenses; an automatic 
gan Ave, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The | wiping mask for fade-ins and lade outs: and 


Ne talents. Maybe he' got the, 


тарсад. 
most provocative, pertinent. queries will | the slowest slow motion in ірет. Plus а ' 
БЕ Hia баайа cts bright, reflex viewing for perfect focus ani Baue ® 
P pages each month. | inra- Ihe. lens light metering for autometically r @й 
Ba correct exposures. for home movies that don't look home made 


—— Pr vosen moroner кем 


You cant buy 
a better vodka 
for love nor rubles. 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy" 


PLAYBOY THERAPY 

Like Dr. Gerald C, Davison (The 
Playboy Forum, April 1967), we are pres- 
ently conducting research at the University 
of Vermont into the modification of sexual 
tion through behavior-therapy tech- 
ques, This approach, derived from Pa 

rather than from Freud, seems to 
an important application to sexual 
tion; but the main advantage of be- 
therapy is that it lends itself to 
experimental analysis The Pavlovian 
therapist cam measure how efective he 
has been—something that is very difficult 
many psychotherapies but yet is nec- 
essary if we are to improve our cure ratio. 
We are using pictures of pLaynoy girls 
nd recording physiological measures of 
sexual attraction, We also measure phys 
iological reactions to slides of the p: 
r object of the sexual deviation 
s for homosexuals, children for pedo- 
philiacs, etc). Therapy then consists of 
climi g the deviation through counter- 
conditioning and. what is perhaps more 
important, re ing proper responses 
to the appropriate heterosexual. objects 
(in this case, the pLaywoy pictures). 

The purpose of our research is 10 de- 
termine what treatment or combi, 
of treatments jor therapy 
effective in redirecting sexual dev 
and, with our m 
watch the subject change his res 
from deviant directions to norm: 

David H. Barlow 
Department of Psychology 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 


tion; 


MINISKIRTS AND MC LUHAN 
The miniskirt, by far the nicest thing 
provided by dress designers in the past 
several centuries, may, indeed, be a ib. 
al costume" rather than a fashion, as Mar- 
shall McLuhan says in the April Dear 
Playboy. But it is most definitely not the 
costume “in all. preliterate societies, 
the media magus suggests; a little less 
thinking and talking and a little more 
looking at visual media would have 
made à number of things clearer to Pro- 
fessor McLuhan: 
1. Some tribal peoples, not very many, 
permit both sexes to go completely nude. 
2. Others permit nudity to men but in- 
sist that women cover their genitalia. 
3. Most preliterate tribal people in: 
that both sexes cover the genitalia and 
that women cover their thighs as well. 


4. Miniskirts expose exactly what most 
preliteraies try to cover up: the thighs. 
And miniskirt wearers cover up exactly 
what most preliterates casually expose: the 
breasts. 

Thirty years ago, A. L. Krocber and 
Jane Richardson pointed out the cyclical 
patterning of necklines and hemlines in 
Western fashions, The miniskirt would 
appear to have finally broken the cycle 
on the bottom, but the old pattern is not 


yet truly challenged on the top. 
McLuhan frequently states that we 
are becoming tribal. attributing this 


trend to the influence of electronic con 
have 


munications media. Actually, we 
heen moving toward tribalism eve 
we started to industrialize. 
economics demands а 


social 


structure 
similar to that of hunting and gathering 


ties, What is happening is that we 
dually shifting away from struc- 
tures based on an agricultural orienta 
tion, which have been the norm for 
societies and states throughout most of 
recorded history. What electronic com- 
munications adds to this is the ability to 
i with a much larger 
ay that used to be possible 
only within relatively small groups of 
people. 

James F. Downs 

‘Associate Professor of Anthropology 
University of Arizona. 
Tucson, Arizon 


tribe 


DILLINGER’S WEAPON 

I read with interest your discussion of 
the myth that John Dillinger’s penis was 
22 inches long 


and that it оп exhil 


you flatly refuted the Smithsonian 
you merely remarked that “there is no 
evidence” to confirm the abnormal penile 
length. 1 was an intern at Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago in July 1934, when 
John Dillingers body was brought into 
the Cook County morgue, situated on the 
hospital grounds, 1 saw Dillinger's naked 
body on a slab. 1 can attest from personal 
observation that his phallus was no longer 
than that of any other male, All stories to 
the contrary are groundless. 

David Rosenbloom, M. D. 

Los Angeles, California 


gely enough, the story about Dil- 
linger's enormous phallus probably arose 
originally with Clyde Barrow. Accord 


We just invented 
the cigar for 
cigarette smokers. 


New Tall n' Slim. 


The first 100mm 
low nicotine cigar. 


The first thing you'll notice is smooth- 
ness. Tall n' Slims don't bite like most 
cigars. Next, you'll discover a smoke 
with independent taste. You don't have 
to inhale. But if you do, Tall n' Slims 
probably have less nicotine than the 
cigarettes you're now smoking. You 
can't say that about any other cigar. 


Ute мез Tobacco Co. + 630 Fit ve. NY. NY. 10010 
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to John Toland's The Dillinger Day: 
ow "worked out а quick draw with 
а sawed-off shotgun. It was blatantly 
theatrical but effective and the shotgun, 
concealed in a zippered compartment 
down his right trouser leg, could be 
drawn almost as rapidly as а pistol.” 
Evidently, some people noticed the bulge 
and, not knowing that Barrow was 
ually hung up, assumed that he was merely 
hung. After Clyde's death, the myth may 
have been transferred to the more colorful 
Dillinger. 


Kevin O'Flaherty 
Brooklyn, New York 


Actually, it's 205; inches. I am alive 
s, disguised as an oil bil 
ks to the oil-depletion 

g more 


than ever. 


John Dillinger 
Dallas, Texas 


BUCKLEY BUCKS COHABITATION 


William F. Buckley, Jr., star of politics, 
TV and the National Review, recently 
devoted a newspaper column to criti- 


cizing Barnard College coed Linda Le- 
Clair, who got into trouble with school 
authorities lor living off campus with 
her boyfriend. He managed. at the same 
lime, to get in a dig at rLavnoy: 


In an age in which The Playboy 
Philosophy is taken seriously, as a 
dy testimonial to the sove 
right of all human appetites, it isn't. 
E that the LeClairs of this 
world should multiply like rabbits, 
"whose morals they imitate. 


1d authorities with 
auen- 
tion on the girl's lying to them to obtain 
permission to live off campus and because 
they demonstrated “a total lack of convic 
tion about the significance of Miss Le- 
Clairs sexual habits" He seems to feel 
that the punishment recommended for her 
—depriving her of access io die school 
caleteria—was insufficient, as was her par- 
ents’ decision not to send her апу more 
money. 

"What concerns Mr. Buckley most is 
that no ome involved with the case and 
по one who commented on it, other than 
himself, seems to sec that Miss LeCla 
by living with a man out of wedlock, is 
a threat to. Western ion: 


Buckley views 


There isn't anyone aroun 
scems prepared to say to Miss Le- 
Clair: Look, it is wrong to do what 
you have done. Wrong bec 
sexual promiscuity is an assault on 
an institution that is central to the 
survival of the hardiest Western 
idi the family. 


1AYROY think? 
Willie B. Wilkins 
Aususta, Georgia 
Mr. Buckley makes his case not by 


What does 


FOBUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events relaled to issues raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


CURIOSITY SUPPRESSED 
NEW yvork—fedcral Judge Thomas F. 
Murphy has upheld a U.S. Bureau of 
Customs ban on the Swedish film “I Am 
Curious—Yellow,” which the Film Cen- 
sorship Council of Sweden had ap- 
proved unanimously for uncut showing 
to audiences over 15 years of age, even 
though actual sexual intercourse is de- 
picted on screen several times (sce 
“The Playboy Forum,” February). Grove 
Press, the film's. importer, argued. that 
the picture's theme, pacifism, has “redeem- 
ing social importance” and, thus, qualifies 
the film for First Amendment protec- 
tion under Supreme Court guidelines, 
Grove asked the judge io dismiss the 
Customs Bureau's charges; when Judge 
Murphy looked at the movie, however, 
he found it “repulsive and revolting” and 
refused to release it for public viewing, 
The case will, therefore, go to a jury, 
where Grove Press is expected to argue 
also that Custom? procedures do not 
meet the stipulations of swift judicial vc- 
view laid down by the Supreme Court. 


SEX ORCIES VERBOTEN 

wuxicu—4 nightclub show in which 
bikini-clad girls wrestled in a pool to а 
background of rock 'w roll has been 
banned by Munich's Office for Public Or- 
der. As reported in The New York ‘Times, 
the show was closed “for reasons of hy- 
giene and the risk of sexual orgies.” 


CENSORSHIP AND DISCRIMINATION 

GRETNA, LOUISIANA— On. the heels of a 
recent U.S. Supreme Court ruling that 
опе standard of censorship may be pro- 
vided for adulis and another for minors 
(“The Playboy Forum,” July), ihe 
board of aldermen in this Deep South 
town has nonetheless denied a license to 
an adults-only art cinema. Their explo- 
nation was that а movie house that 
barred minors was not only operating 
“against public policy and good morals” 
but was also “discriminating.” 


EROTIC ART EXHIBIT 

LUND, SWEDEN—Clinical psychologists 
Eberhard and Phyllis Kronhausen have 
told wiAvsoY that they will probably 
bring their museum exhibit of erotic art 
—the first, according to them, cuer to 
be shown—to the United States this 
fall. The deciding factor will be the pre- 
vailing censorship picture, which, they 
feel, has been getting increasingly 
brighter, The show, scheduled to close 
in Lund at the end of July, is the 
personal collection of the Kronhausens, 
gathered during several round-the-world 
jaunts, The husband-and-wife team has 


wrillen extensively about erotica in “Por. 
nography and the Law” and in a recent 
analysis of the author of “My Secret Life” 
called “Walter, the English Casanova” 
т 1000 explicitly sexual items are dix 
played in their exhibit, including Japa- 
nese painted scrolls, Greek and Roman 
sculpture, Indian reliefs and works of 
such modem American artists as Claes 
Oldenburg and Larry Rivers. 


FILM VIOLENCE PURGES TENSIONS 
LARAMIE, WYOMING—d leam of psy- 
chologists has concluded that watching 
a violent film may have had an emotion- 
ally purgative function for а group of 
boys between the ages of 6 and 12. The 
32 boys volunteered to spend two nights 
sleeping in a University of Wyoming 
laboratory. Just before going to bed, 
they were shown one of two films: a doc- 
umentary about baseball and a Western 
in which a band of Indians violently 
attacked white settlers. Dreams after the 
baseball film tended to be more vivid 
and jrightening and to involve guilt 
feelings more often than the dreams oc- 
curring after the Western. The psychol- 
ogists concluded that an aggressive and 
exciting film viewed by youngsters, “Jar 
from rendering them more vulnerable to 
undesirable effects, may produce а 
cathartic release of accumulated psycho 
logical tensions” This finding parallels 
another catharsis theory, increasingly held 
by social scientists, that the viewing of 
sexually arousing material tends 10 purge 
rather than create antisocial impulses. 


THE INSATIABLE MR. Z 

As described in a Sexology article by 
former Kinsey researcher Wardell Pom- 
eroy, the most unusual interview subject 
in the Kinsey records is a “small, slight. 
quiet, rather self-effacing, soft-spoken man 
with a twinkle in his pale-blue eyes." 
This man, identified only as Mr. Z, claims 
to have had sexual relations with 17 
members of his own family (including his 
father and his grandmother), with count- 
less women, with about 200 preadolescent 
girls and 600 preadolescent boys, with 
2000 adult males and with a wide variety 
of animals (including cows, horses, burros, 
chickens, pigs and sheep). He finally 
married and had two children. When 
asked what form of sex he preferred, 
Mr. 2 replied, “Women—but the burro 
is awfully good.” 


AS WOMEN VIEW WOMEN 

STORRS, cowNECTICUT—Im а study re- 
ported in Trans-Action magazine, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut psychologist Philip 
Goldberg measured the degree of anti 


feminine prejudice in women. His meth- 
od was simple: Forty college girls were 
given the same wriling selection to evalu- 
ate, bul half of them were told it was by 
John T. McKay, while the other half were 
told that it was by Joan T. McKay. John 
was rated ах much more intelligent and 
persuasive than Joan, even though there 
ve no differences in the material except 
the names, Goldberg's conclusion: Anti. 
feminism, like anti-Semitism, is uncon- 
scious ах well as conscious, in that it not 
only influences beliefs but “distorts per 
ception and experience" —and it exists 
in women as well as in men. 


E 


BIRTH CONTROL FOR THE POOR 

NEW ORLEANS—4 new birth-control 
effort in Louisiana that puts the empha- 
sis on personal contact has been unusu- 
ally successful in reducing the rate of 
illegitimacy among the poor. The Loui- 
мата Family Planning Program, jointly 
financed by Federal, slate and local funds, 
has cut out-of-wedlock births 39 percent 
їп а single parish between 1966 and 
1967. When the progam is introduced 
to an arca, the names and addresses of 
all the indigent are gathered. Then 
trained community aides visit these people 
in their homes and offer birth-control help. 
The project has already been expanded 
and by 1969 is expected to reach half of 
Louisiana's poor. 


BLOOD CLOTS AND THE PILL 

WASHINGTON, b. C TE U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration has ordered 
manufacturers of oral contraceptives to 
add warnings lo their product labels 
that an association has been demon- 
shated between the use of the pills and 
certain blood-clotiing diseases (thrombo- 
phlebitis and pulmonary embolism—both 
of which may lead to disability or death). 
The order was issued in the light of two 
research veports appearing in the British 
Medical Journal; one of them, made by 
the Committee on Safely in Drugs, а 
tributed 1.3 deaths рет 100000 to the 
pill in women betwcen 20 and 34 years 
of age and 34 deaths per 100,000 in 
the 3544 age group. Dy. 
Dennis Cahal, a spokesman jor the 
Cammitice, pointed out that the risk of 
death from complications arising from a 
pregnancy is roughly 20 times greater than 
from one year's use of the pill. 


However, 


CONTRACEPTIVE BAN CHALLENGED 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Federal law 
prohibiting the importation, transporta- 
lion or mailing of contraceptive d 
or information—which was lobbied into 
the statute books in 1875 by the grand- 
daddy of American censorship, Anthony 
Comstock—is presently being challenged 
in Congress. Prompted by the experi- 
ente of a visiting Swedish miss, who 


vices 


was compelled to throw her diaphragm 
into the Hudson river by a zealous Cus- 
toms official, Congressman James H. 
Scheuer introduced a bill to amend the 
Jaw. Officials of the Treasury Department, 
State Department, Post Office De pait- 
тет. Attorney General's Office. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare have notified the 
Ways and Means Committee—where the 
bill was introduced—that they have “no 
objections.” Among other beneficial side 
effects. a spokesman for Congressman 
Scheuer loll PLAYBOY, the new law should 
radically lower the prices of some birth- 
control devices that presently have an 
abnormally high markup due to the lack 
of competition in advertising. The bill 
would also take the Government oul of 


the embarrassing position of violating its 
own law, which it has been doing since il 
began encouraging the distribution of con- 
Lraceplives to welfare clients in 1967. 


SHOOT THY ENEMIES 

GLENVIEW, алхол According to the 
bulletin of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
parish in Glenview, the proper attitude 
toward might better be 
summed up by “Praise the Lord and pass 
the ammunition” than by more traditional 
Christian formulations. As quoted in The 
National Catholic Reporter: “What a 
downright pleasure it is to hear Mayor Da- 
ley order: Shoot to kill! courageously. . . . 

“In this morlal life of ours there is 
nothing that strikes greater terior in the 
mind of the criminal than death by cap- 
ilal sentence—hanging, electrocution, gas 
chamber—or shooting. 

The National Catholic Reporter's terse 
editorial comment: "Sic." 


wrongdoers 


SUNSHINE AND FLOWERS 

SAN ERANCISCO—The police department 
had long known of the unconventional 
views of Sergeant. Richard (“Sunshine”) 
Berges, but it was taken aback when he 
appeared lasi April at the Hall of Justice 
leading a hippie demonstration against the 
marijuana laws. Surprise turned to con 
Mernatiou when Sergeant Sunshine, as lo- 
cal hippies call him. calmly produced what 
he announced was а marijuana cigarette 
and lit it in full view of reporters, pholog- 
raphers and fellow police officers. Quickly 
Placed unden arrest, the sergeant—who 
has been on the Jorce [or ten years—told 
reporters that his act of civil disobedience 
was а protest against a system that per- 
mils five sale of guns while “you сап be 
темей for the smoking of а harmless 
vegetable” Hippies strewed flowers in 
front of Sergeant Sunshine as he marched 
up the Hall of Justice steps to end his 
arr man and begin his new 
маіх ах an outlaw, Under state drug 
laws. smoking pot is a felony, carrying a 
penalty of one to ten years. 


er as а la 


reasoning but by spinning a sticky web 
of slanted epithets around. Miss LeClair, 
calling her "looseaninded," “an unem- 
ployed concubine,” a “pathetic little girl 
sos gluttonous for sex and publicity" 
and an imitator of the morals of “rab- 
bits." But only once in the midst of all 
this mudslinging does he vouchsafe to 
give а reason for his thinking Miss Le- 
Clare conduct was wrong: “Sexual 
promiscuity i an assault оп an institu- 
tion that ts central to the surorwal of the 
hardiest Western ideal: the family." Buck- 
ley, utilizing a rhetorical trick long favored 
by those who advocate chastity at any cost, 
indiscriminately lumps every form of un- 
sanctified sex wider the single pejorative 
phrase “sexual promiscuity.” But this ex- 
pression, ах he well knows. means non. 
selective intercourse with a variety of 
pariners: Miss LeClair's known behavior, 
to the contrary, was extremely selective, 
since il involved a full-time and exclusive 
liaison with only one person. Moreover, 
it is abund to claim that the fate o| the 
family depends on keeping Barnard girls 
oul of the apartments of Columbia boys: 
in all sorts of societies, the family has 
flourished side by side with sexual activity 
outside marriage. 

mavsov does not proclaim “the sow 
ercign right of all human appetites; but 
at does deny the sight of pious moral- 
izers do impose cruel and unnecessary 
prohibitions an harmless private sexual 
behavior, As for that word “windy,” 
there is an apt proverb: “If it were not 
for the wind, spider webs would cover 
the sky 


SEXUAL ILLOGIC 

January article God and the 
Hippies. Harvey Сох says: "Promiscuity 
oided now not because sex is 
evil but because sex in the context of a 
wider, deeper and more enduring rela. 
tionship is so much more significant." 
There is a common logical error in this 
statement, one which John Wilson de- 
scribes in his book Logic aud Sexual 
Movality. alls it “the fallacy of dis 
The essence of the fallacy is 
the notion that because there are very 
valuable and significant forms of a certain 
activity, we must reject all the less valua- 
ble and less significant forms. We ean see 
what is wrong with this notion, Wilson 
shows, if we apply it to human pleasures 
other than sex 


We might look with some suspi- 
cion on the man who could only cn- 
јоу fivestar dinners or the late 
Beethoven teis, and had 
one or two intimate friends but no 
acquaintances. It is he, if anyon 
whom we could suspect of ac 
for ordinary huma 
ophisticated pleasures. 


who 


desires and un 


discrimination" is 
pseudomodern argument. 


"The fallacy of 
widely used a 
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Budget Rent-A-Car 
Introduces the $7 Chevy Impala! 


We rent cars people prefer for up 
to 40% less than “they” do and we 
meet you at the airport, too! No 
"sky-high" prices for us! In most 
ofourcities, we rent new Chevelles 
for only $6 a day and 6¢ a mile. 
Impalas? Only $7 a day and 7¢ a 
mile. Air conditioning slightly 
more. Pay for only the gas you 
use. Our cars? Complete with 
power steering, automatic trans- 
mission, radio, proper insurance! 

Call before you go or when you 
land. We'll pick you up promptly! 
Look for us in the Yellow Pages! 


Free Tele-Reservation: 


Coast-to- 


Coast U.S.A., Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, 


Mexico, Caribbean, Bri 


ish Isles, 


Europe—call the Budget Rent-A-Car 


office in your city. 
we honor all major credit cards, 


"BUDGET 


RENT-A-CAR 


plus our ow 


World's Largest Discount Rent-A-Car System. 
@ Budget Rent-A-Car Corp. of America/ 


35 E. Wacker Br, Chicago, 


Til. 60601 
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soft, absorbent double- 
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]ong sleeve, $5. 
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0 
teaming up 
The Playboy warm-up shirts. On the 


beach, the campus, it's the newest 
action-ready gear for guys and gals. 


= 


stricted sexual enjoyment and 
it should be just as widely exposed as 
nonsense. 

Peter Holmes 
Vienna, Austria 


BOGUS LANDMARK 

In the May Playboy Forum. a News 
front item describes the reversal of ihe 
obscenity verdict against Mrs. Polly 
King, a Cincinnati bookseller, You may 
terested in my reaction to the case, 
s pushed by Citizens for De. 
terature and puffed up by Read- 
ers Digest as a "landmark." I was called 
by the defense as an expert witness. I 
have testified in several such cas 
never have 1 witnessed such i proceeding 
as the one in Cincinnati. The judge 
would not allow most of my testimony to 
be introduced on direct 


cxamii 


Hon the prosecutor created 
ing that allowed the defense attorney to 


get my testimony in during redirect ques 
tioning, Finally, the judge's charge to the 
jury was а demand for a guilty finding. 

The Reader's Digest article was а 
sham, 1 was very pleased to learn that the 
Appellate Court overturned Mrs, King's 
conviction. 


Wardell B. Pomeroy, Ph.D. 
New York, New York 
Dr, Pomeroy, а pioneer in sex re- 
search, joined the Kinsey Institute in 
1913 and was co-author of "Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male.” “Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female” and “Sex 
Offenders.” From 1950 (о 1963, he was 
director of field research at the Institute. 
At present. he practices psychotherapy 
and marriage counseling in New York 
City and has recently authored a highly 
praised sex. primer for adolescents, “Boys 
The Insatiable Mr. Z” in 
cwsfront" section.) 


REAL LANDMARK 

A more interesting Ohio case than Polly 
Kings (not surprisingly, overlooked by 
Reader's Digest) was the recent. dismissal 
by Judge Gilbert Bettman in the Hamil 
ton County € аз of an. 
indictment against the J. I. Marshall 
News Company, charged with posse 
“obscene, lewd and lascivious books. 
his opinion, Judge 1 
that the U.S. Supreme Court, in the case 
of Redrup vs. New York, had “declared 
that the standard by which to deter 
proscribable obscenity that had been used. 
by various members of the Court in prior 
cases was ‘not dissimilar’ to the standard. 
used by Mr. Justice Stewart in his dissent 
in Ginzburg vs. United States. . .. In 
burg, Mr. Justice Stewart held that 
hard-core pornogriphy, which he defined 
in a foomote, is the only material that 
the G L may tionally 
suppress... . 

“Redrup holds that except under laws 
dealing specifically with juveniles, the 
state may not constitutionally proscribe 


consti 


crim 


п hard-core pornog 
as described by Mr. Justice Stewart 


» refer to this 
definition of “hard-core pornography”: 


Such materials include photo- 


sometimes involving several | 
panis s of orgylike d 
ps of drawings 
ossly depict- 
in an exagger- 
- There are, in add 
pamphlets and bookleis, som. 
with photographic illustra 

ibing such activities in a 


ation in the Redrup case 
and in Judge Bettman's decision is the 
real landmark. 


charles Reagan 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CORRESPONDENCE-CLUB CODE 

Recently friend's house, I noticed 
spondence-club 
an Icaling through them. To my 
I found quite a few perso 


10 | з (eg. 
minded couple wishes to meet 
s or couples for exotic 
as ako а drumlike 


of certain phrases that se 


expression ach culture” 


appeared , unti) 1 
convinced it signified the same thing as 
the expresion “Frenching”: oral sex. Are 


these ads placed by postal inspectors to 
entrap people or are they legitimate? 
Could you also сану a few code 


iLa 
(Name withheld by request) 


[d Illinois 

General Counsel Timothy May of the 
U.S. Postal Department assures us that 
present postal policy forbids inspectors 
from placing ads in corvespondence-club 
magazines as entrapment "bait" for pri- 
vate correspondence, “The Playboy Fo- 
rum” has received no complaints about 
such entrapments in more than а year 


our best to you 


The Best From Playboy Number Two 


A sparkling volume of reading and viewing 
entertainment spanning a decade of prized PLAYBOY 
features. Truly the best from PLAYBOY. 


FICTION FIRSTS, “The Hildebrand Rarity” by 
lan Fleming and Walter S. Tevis' "The Hustler." A 
mind-bending trio of writers, including Aldous Hux- 
ley, explore LSD. Provocative PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 
with Henry Miller, author of "Tropic of Cancer." 
WIT AND WHIMSY by Jules Feiffer, Erich Sokol, 
Gahan Wilson, John Dempsey. THE PLAYBOY PORT- 
FOLIO OF SEX STARS unveils Elizabeth Taylor, Ursula 
Andress, Sophia Loren, Brigitte Bardot. HUMOR at its 
funniest with “Silverstein in a Nu Camp.” NOS- 
TALGIA in "Classic Cars of the Thirties’ by Ken W. 
Purdy. FINANCE by J. Paul Getty, who offers ten pre- 
cepts for amassing a fortune. On the LIGHTER SIDE, 
"Playboy's Party Jokes," "Symbolic Sex" and "Word 
Play." Plus a photo-text tour of the most famous pad 
in the world, Hugh M. Hefner's PLAYBOY MANSION. 


All yours — and more — in THE BEST FROM 
PLAYBOY NUMBER TWO. 198 pages (90 in full color). 
Hard cover, $4.95. Use order no. BD32901. 


Available at your bookstore, or send check or 
money order to Playboy Press, The Playboy Building, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Playboy 
Club credit keyholders may charge. 
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and a half; we have no reason to believe, 
therefore, that the policy is not being 
adhered to. But Posi Office administrations 
change and policies change with them; 
thus, we recommend an old Italian proo- 
“ib to anyone tempted to express himself 
with more than customary candor to 
strangers: Think much and often, speak 
little and write less. 

The words and phrases you have iso 
lated are, indeed, coded entries їп the 
vocabulary of the kinky underworld of 
sex, "Discipline" refers to sadomasochistic 
practices; “water sports” involves urina- 
tion; а “bool worshiper” is а masochist 
who digs dominant women (or sometimes 
men) in boots; "domestic training" ix a 
combination of masochism and transvest- 
ism in which the male is dressed like a 
woman and bullied by his female partner 
who acts gery gruff and masculine; 
docile” means masochistic: “dominant” 
means sadistic: “dog taining” refers to 
the practice of bestiality by females; and 
the uniforms, Nazi or otherwise, are just 
uniforms—some sadomasochists like to 
give a quasi official militaristic air to their 
activities. 


SOCIOLOGY OF SWAPPING 
Iv is important in understanding wife 
swapping to recognize t adultery and 
infidelity are not synonymous terms, 
Mate sharers commonly label their be- 
havior “faithful adultery,” because there 
is no deception of any kind involved 
and because they engage in their fu 
together, as a couple, The mate sharer's 
view of sex is that it is something ne 
ther sacred nor profane but, rather, 
a social activity with great po- 
tential for embellishing and enriching 
life. However, sex does not 
everything” to spouse swappers, 
of their critics claim. All too often. it 
does mein everything to tradition 
to whom adultery is the prime jw 
fication for divorce. Most Americans 
view adultery quite negatively because 
they have been consistently indoctrinat- 
ed from their very earliest years with 
the idea that this is very bad behavior. 
Mate swappers, to put it succinctly, are 
people who have been able to reindoc- 
trinate themselves successfully with the 
matesharing idcology, a quite different 
way of thinking about sesual morality. 
As they see it, they are fully faithful to 
their spouses; they just don't equate 
fidelity with sexual exclusivity. 
В martin 
Department of Sociology 
State University of Towa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Mr. Gilmartin describes an ideal that 
does not always work out so smoothly in 
practice. See the following letter. 


I once thought adultery as foreign to 
my nature as robbing a bank. But then 
my husband met a very willing lady 
who approached him with a reciprocal- 


trade proposition. T was sure this wom- 
an's husband wouldn't be interested in 
me, considering the type of wife he has. 
She very impartially spills billows of sex 
appeal everywhere; 1 am onc of those 
antiseptically attractive women one sees 
on the tennis courts or in pictures of the 
Junior League. Though expecting defeat, 
T was willing to try. The joke is that this 
wonderful man and 1 fell completely in 
love with h other; we are friends as 
well as lovers. Meanwhile. my husband 
nd his tigress are not very good togeth 

cr and they have nothing to say to cach 
other once out of bed. But they try— 
they cannot stop trying—with no regard 
for discretion oi for the protection of the 
children in both famili My lover and 
Т don’t dare even look at each other when 
the children around. We limit our 


ms a 
complicated arr 
denial. 

Alter more than a year, I had hoped 
that the situation would have atropl 
and ГА have my own husband back. Al- 
though he and I are still better together 
than he and she. they can't give cach 
other up. And it would be shattering to 
my lover if I gave him up; he doesn't 
even want to talk about the possibility 
of ending our relationship. Yet I can see 
nothing but trouble if this continues. I 
to make a break twice during 
this time. but I succeeded only in enraging 
three other people. 

I don't know 
perhaps no mo 
drawn. But | laugh now—hitterl 
1 hear the words "casual adultery 
is nothing less casual in the world. 
(Name and address 


withheld by request) 


what moral to draw 
1 can be 
when 
There 


SODOMY FACTORIES 
The Reverend Thomas F. Sagendorf 
drew a very true picture of the sexual 
violence in some of our prisons (The 
Playboy Forum, March). Forcible anal 
intercourse and oral copulation do occur 
among inmates. The Reverend Sagendorf. 
should know, however, that “the homo- 
sexuals among them" who “are always 
looking for new victims" are generally 
men who were heterosexual before being. 
isoned. All the sexual assaults that 
ew committed by this 
breed. And sometimes they were done so 
viciously that the victim consented the 
next time. in hope of better treatment. T 
have even seen cases where the victim 
ended up “going with" his attacker. This 
happened to my best friend, while we 
were in San Quent 

(Name and address 

withheld by request) 


I have written a number of articles 
concerning the education and rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners. In this y. I have 
interviewed wardens and other high- 


Naturally, one aspect of 
prison life that [ try to cover concerns a 
prison’s policies toward conjugal visits, a 
practice Carried out in some counties 

The warden of a minimumsecurity 
conection camp in mid-New York State 
gave me a valid and succinct summing 
up of the situation. "We have nothing 
against such visits,” he explained, “but 
acy in such situations would 
be difficult to enforce. The situation could 
100 easily be exploited." 

As he spoke, a scene from the movie 
Spartacus Mashed across my mind. The 
maleslave hero had been given the use 
oba woman slave as а reward; but as 
she disrobed, he looked up to see Roman 
watching them from an opening 
in the ceiling. "I'm not an animal," he 
screamed. і 

You've printed а number of letters 
that were written by former inmates 


portraying their side of the situ 1 
just wanted to say that this particular 
warden and other correction officials 


h whom I've discussed the problem 
are intelligent, compassionate men who 
understand the problem of sodomy in 
prisons and want to solve it. They mere 
ly fear creating another problem that 
proves to be even more dehumanizing. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roth 
North Bellmore, New York 
While we don't question the intelli- 
gence and compassion of the unnamed 
warden you quoted, we feel that he is un 
duly pessimistic about conjugal visits 
Certainly, the present system of enforced 
sexual segregation, and the inevitable 
homosexuality thus created, has proved. 
itself thoroughly detrimental to the reha- 
bilitation of prisoners. On the other hand, 
experience al Mississippi State Peniten- 
diary at Parchman, as well as in Sweden 
and other countries, suggests that the 
con jugal ii system has much to recom- 
mend it, Time magazine has noted: 


University of Mississippi sociolo: 
gist Columbus В. Hopper reports 
that only ten percent of Parchman’s 
822 unmarried prisoners resent the 
husband? privilege. Having stud- 
ded the system since 1959, Hopper 
claims that Parchman's unique vis- 
its have kept marriages intact, bol- 
stered prison morale and reduced 
liomosexuality—all in sharp contrast 
lo other prisons, where discontent 
and riols are often attributed to 
sexual tensions, 


Neither from Parchman nor from 
Sweden nor the Latin-American countries 
where this system is widely practiced have 
there been reports about any sort of 
"exploitation" that would discredit the 
reform. The English cautiously began 
experimenting with conjugal visits for 
male convicts last fall and have found the 
system so successful that the Home Office 

(continued on page 1 


{Fly ig is like any other business: 
you wind up in the black or the red} 


This is a Bu 


SINESS LETTER. 


From Busi 


Dear Businessman: 
Many’s the time you or your colleagues have 
been our guests. We've flown you across the 
world to pursue your business or get away from 
it. And in the process you've given us the chance 
to carry on our business: flying. 

We want to thank you. Swissair was truly 


ESSMEN TO BUSINESSMEN. 


THe UNDERSIGNED IS SWISSAIR. 


But now that you've flown with Swissair on 
business, why shouldn’t we talk business a bit? 
After all, it’s a subject of some interest to you. 

We've copied out for you here a few im- 
portant bits from our last annual report. To 
let you see what kind of business Swissair is. 


happy to have you on board. 


"Dear Shareholders, 
In 1967, Swissair operated in circumstances 
that were somewhat less favourable than those 
prevailing in the two preceding years. Even so. 
the company achieved a result which as a whole 
corresponds fairly with the objectives approved 
by the Board, and mey be considered good.” 


(From the section Traffic) 1967 1966 


“Number of flights 52234 45241 
Kilomotors flown 54846636 49825484 
Stage passengers carried 2692870 2410096 
Average length of trip 
in kilometers 


1278 1296" 


{From the section Round-up of 1967) 
“Our network in Europe wes enlarged by new 
routes to Helsinki Bucharest. Moscow and 
Malaga.” 

“Dvorall. our passenger traffic has scored 
satisfactory results. It increased by 12 percent 
‘over tha level of the previous year, which had 
been favoured by unusual events.” 

“As regards air cargo, in 1967 most airlines 
registered a slackening in tho development as 
compared with the two preceding years. Swissair 
even had to accept stagnation in this fiold, be- 
cause we could boost our specific cargo carrying 
capacity only to a slight degree.” 

"On the whole, though. traffic revenue came 
up to expectations, The operational surplus 
amounting to 1185 million francs. was 106 


depreciation of 95 million francs. it permits rec- 
'ommending for the year 1967 the distribution of 
an unchanged dividend of 8 percent on the share 
capital, which has again been increased. 


{From the section Fleet and Operations} 
“At the end of the year under report, we had: 
27 jet aircraft, 5 Douglas DC-8s 

8 Convair 990 Coronados 

7 Douglas DC-9s 

7 SE-210 Caravelles 
7 piston-engine airplanes Convair 440 Metro- 
pottan.” 


(From the section Personnel) 
^in the year under repon, Swissair’s personnel 
strength in Switzerland and abroad exceeded the 
10 000-maik.” 

“For personnel raining and instruction. Swissair 
spends year by year considerable sums: Our total 
expenditure for this purpose was 19.4 million 
francs in 1966, and 25.6 million francs in the 
year under report.” 


e 
{From the section 

Next Plans for Business Development) 

“Now that the Coronado aircraft on the South 
Atlantic route have been replaced by DC-8-62s 
since March 1968, we are planning a сотезропа- 


ing conversion and capacity increase in the Far 
East for 1969/70." 
“As part of our general dovolopment plan, we 


1o Eest and South Africa. operated with DC-8 
aircraft, The modernization of cur European fleet 
will temporarily be completed this year when the 
last CV-440 Metropolitans will have been re- 
placed by DC-9s which will enable us to rein- 
force our services on some routes of the European 
network." 
. 


(From the section Fleet Planning) 
“In the pest year, the Board took a number of 
important decisions on fleet development. First, 
it approved the order for two further ОС-8-625 
and three additional DC. 9.328 

The General Meeting of shareholders of 
April 28, 1967, wes further informed that the 
Board had the same day decided to reserve two 
high-capacity eircraft of the Boeing 747 type for 
delivery in 1971." 


(From the section Financing) 
“The General Meeting of shareholders cf April 28. 
1967. decided to increase the share capital from 
175 to 218.75 million francs, and this for the first 
time by issuing bearer shares which can also be 
bought by foreigners.” 
. 

(From the section Statements of Earnings) 
Е ing surplus, which had amounted to 
š ^ francs the year before, stood at 
119.5 million in the year under report. 

"Total expenditure, excluding depreciation, 
rose by 85 m п francs or 15 percent to 651 
million franc: 


percent below the 1966 level Even so. after 


are in the current year establishing a now route 


“Total revenue rose by 71 millionto 771 million." 


We've done our best to give you as much 
information as possible about our business in 
this (expensive) advertising space. Would you 
care to know more about it? Write and ask for 
the complete, illustrated Swissair 1967 Annual 
Report. We'll be charmed to send you a copy 
in English, French or German, as long as the 
supply holds out. 

In case you feel uncomfortable about 


accepting this free Swissair service, you can 
swap us an annual report of your own company. 
We're enquiring too. And the whole thing then 
comes under the head of Reciprocity. 


Sincerely yours, 

SWISSAIR 

Department Traffic and Sales/V 
Box 929, Zurich, Switzerland 


сак 


P.S. Of course you're welcome to our annual 
report even if you aren't a businessman. 
Flying not on business is almost nicer. Ask us some time. 


If you were 
piloting a jet 
here tomorrow 


40,000 feet over the Pacific, the most 
looked at face in the cockpit is on the watch 
the captain calls the best in the world. 

And itis as big asit is tough. 

The Oyster case, for example, is carved to 
its classic shape out of a solid block of 
Swedish stainless steel or gold. Inside its 
solid pressure - proof walls is a self- winding, 
officially certified chronometer movement. 
Because so much of the work is done by 


hand, ittakes us more than a year to build a Rolex. Pan Am feel A 

it was time well spent. The watch they choose for their pilots 

and navigators is the GMT- Master. ROLEX 
OF GENEVA 


Write to Rolex, Goneve, Switzerland, for free colour catalogue. 
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“WE NEVER CLOSE” LONDON PLAYBOY CLUB 


NOW SWINGS 24 HOURS, SIX D 


Club is Open Sundays, Тоо, from 7 P.M. 


LONDON (Special) —Playboy 
Club members and their guests 
have responded enthusiastically 
to the new operating policy of 
the London Club—“We never 
close!” The general attitude 
seems to be summed up in the 
words of one member who said, 
“This is just what London 
needed—a place you can go to 
at any hour and know that you 
will find it swinging.” 

Even if you're not the kind 
of night owl who is apt to want 
to entertain himself and friends 
at 5 or 6 in the morning you 
will still find that The Playboy 
Club offers you more entertain- 
ment under one roof than any- 
where else in Londen. 

Applications for Charter 

Membership in the London 
Playboy Club are being ac- 
cepted right now. Apply for 
membership today and save 
£8.8.0 during your first year and 
£5.5.0 each year thereafter. 
A complete range of Playboy- 
styled entertainment makes it 
possible for you to spend an en- 
tire evening on the town with- 
out ever leaving the Club. 

You can dance to exciting 
beat groups in the Living Room 

iscothéque, where you can also 
help yourself to a delicious hot 
meal of beef à la Playboy, fried 
chicken and the finest barbecued 


Bunnies serve king-size drinks in 
the Living Room where you may 
joy a meal at the same price as 


ink. The discothèque features 
е groups and the latest records, 


spareribs 
only 10s. 

Enjoy epicurean cuisine im- 
peccably served by velvet-clad 
butlers and Bunnies in the VIP 
Room and visit the Playroom 
Cabaret showroom presenting 
acts chosen from the largest 
talent roster in the world, where 
you can dine on Playboy's 
hearty steak dinner at the same 
price as a drink. 

In the Penthouse Casino, oc- 
cupying the entire top floor of 
the Club, members and their 
guests try their luck at black- 
jack, American dice, roulette 
and punto banco. 

On the ground floor of the 
Club members relax in the Play- 
mate Bar and enjoy a delicious 
meal at breakfast, lunch cr din- 
ner from the Playmate Grill. 
Here, too, the swinging atmos- 
phere continues at the gaming 
tables throughout all hours of 
the day and night, six days a 
week. Of course, drink service 
stops after regular licencing 
hours but the informal atmos- 
phere, the delicious food and 
the fun and games that give The 
Playboy Club the air of a spar- 
kling private party never stop. 
(The Club opens Sun. at 7 рм.) 

Open the door to the Playboy 
world of excitement. By mail- 
ing the coupon today you save 
£880 during the first year of 
membership and 43.8.0 each 
year thereafter. Full credit priv- 
leges are available to those who 
qualify, enabling them to sign 
for all purchases at the London 
Club. For credit privileges just 
tick the appropriate box. Act 
now, while special Charter 
Membership is still available. 

APPLY NOW AND SAVE— 

CHARTER ROSTER LIMITED 


Reserve your place on Charter 
Rolls (Initiation £3.: 


in Eurcpe—all for 


nual Subscription 
which assures а substa! 
saving over Regular Member- 


nent may enclose Initiation Fee 
in equivalent funds of their own 
country in cheque, money order 
or cui 3 

The Playboy Club reserves 
the right to close the charter 
roster without prior notice. 


The roulette wheel spins 24 hours a day, 
Games include roulette, blackjack, dice and punto banco. 


7 Р.м. 


AYS A WEEK! 


days 2 week, Sunday from 


Visiting London? Stay At Forty-Five 
Park Lane, Atop The Playboy Club 


LONDON (Special)—Luxurious 
suites located above the London 
Club, with their own entrance, 
lobby and lift, are available to 
Playboy visitors on a daily, 
weekly or monthly basis. Hand-- 
somely furnished in contempo- 
rary decor, each has its own TV, 
bath and kitchenette-bar. 

Daily maid and linens, 24- 
hour switchboard and porter ser- 
vices are included. Arrangc- 
ments can be made for car-hire, 
travel, secretarial service, sight- 
seeing tours, valet and laundry. 

Rates for studio singles are 


5 gns. daily, 30 п, weekly and 
120 gns. monthly. For reserva- 
tions and information on studio 
twins, deluxe suites and pent- 
house apartments, address Re- 
ception Manager, 45 Park Lane, 
London, W.1, England, Telex 
262187 or phone MAY fair 6001. 


YOUR ONE KEY AOMITS YOU 
TO ALL PLAYBOY CLUBS 


Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston 


Chicago . Cincinnati + Denver 
Detroit * Jamaica * Kansas City 


Lake Geneva, Wis. * London . Los 
Angeles * Miami * Montreal» New 
Orleans * New York * Phoenix 
St. Louis • San Francisco. 


F — = — CLIP AND MAIL THIS APPLICATION TODAY ™ == "1 


TO: Membership Secretary 


I THE PLAYBOY CLUB, 45 Park Lane, London W. 

1 Here is my application for membership in The Playboy Club. ! enclose I 
3.3.0 being the Initiation Fee for charter members. | understand 

I that the Annual Subscription for charter members will be 15.5.0, рау. 


I able upon notification of acceptance. 


England 1 


1 NAME (BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE] 
|] A0press 

1 

| pROFESSION OR OCCUPATION 


SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 


C] I wish to have credit privileges enabling me to sign all my pur: 
[ sheses at the London Club. No extra charge for this servi 
س س اا س سا ت ت‎ 


ice. 297.E 


‘The registered trademark for B.F.Gaodrich man-made porameric material, 


In this world of 
miracle fabrics, 
youre in step 
with shoes 


Like walking on easy street. These smart 
monk strap slip-ons are as easy-going as 
permanently pressed slacks. Shoes of 
Aztran outsmart the weather. Splash them 
in a puddle. Muddy them up. With a quick 
wipe, they'll gleam like new. And they fit 
great. No breaking in—not even the first 
day. Go Aztran, the miracle material by 
B.F.Goodrich. Ask for it in shoes made by 
quality manufacturers. 


Amazing New 


AZTRAN 


by B.F.Goodrich 


PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: WILLIAM SLOANE COF F IN 


a candid conversation with the embattled chaplain of yale and vietnam 
war critic tried for counseling young men to 


One of those anointed few over the 
age of 30 who can and do communicate 
with the nation’s young is William 
Sloane Coffin, chaplain of Yale Universi- 
ty. A leader for several years in the 
movement against the war in Vietnam, 
Coffin became even more prominent — 
“notorious,” some uptight adults would 
say—when he was indicted by the Fed- 
eral Government in January of this year 
on charges of conspiring lo counsel 
young men to violate the draft laws. 
(Codefendants ате Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
writer Mitchell Goodman, Harvard Uni- 
versity graduate student Michael Ferber 
and Marcus Raskin, codirector of the 
Institute for Policy Studies in Washing- 
ton.) The trial began in Boston as this 
issue went to press; whether the charges 
will stick remains 10 be seen, but the 43 
year-old clergyman has, indeed, supported 
those who resist the draft, and he still does. 

Controversial on campus long before 
the current furor, Coffin has become an 
even stormier petrel since his indict- 
ment. "After reading your nauseating 
article about publicity-hound Сот,” 
wrote one alumnus to the Yale Alum 
Magazine, “1 threw up—then burned my 
Alumni Fund contribution card. Please 
send future issues of your magazine in а 
plain wrapper. 1 don't want anyone to 
know, not even the mailman.” Kingman 
Brewster, president of Yale, has publicly 
disagreed with Coffin's position on draft 
resistance, but adds: “I feel that the 
quality of the Yale educational experi- 
ence and the Yale atmosphere has gained 


“The churches and synagogues will have 
to get rid of their irrelevant righteousness. 
They've been concerned about free love 
—and yet indifferent about free hate 
They must rearrange their priorities." 


greatly from his presence. Thanks in large 
part lo Ins personal verve and social ас- 
tion, religious life within and without the 
church reaches more people at Yale than 
on any other campus I know about. More 
important, the rebellious instinct which 
elsewhere expresses itself so often in sour 
withdrawal, cynical nihilism and disrup- 
tion is here тоте often than not both 
affirmative and constructive, thanks in 
considerable measure to the chaplain's 
influence." This spring, Coffin's appomt- 
ment as chaplain was renewed on a per- 
manent basis—but with the proviso, as 
stated by Brewster, that “the corpora- 
tion might want to review the appoint- 
ment when the lawsuit is terminated if 
it seemed thet the final judgment 

had some bearing on the chaplain's 
fitness for his duties." 

In contrast to this equivocal endorse- 
ment by the school administration, 640 
Yale faculty members—including 16 
deans, 25 department chairmen and $ 
college musters—have issued a statement 
in his support. And on college campuses 
throughout the country, Coffin draws even 
larger and more enthusiastic crowds than 
before his arrest—not. only because he is 
a strikingly effective speaker but also be- 
cause he comes through strongly as a 
man of tested integrity who is wholly free 
of self-righteousness. A typical account 
of а Coffin appearance was carried in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin in March, 
on the occasion of a speaking engagement 
at Brown University: “As Mr. Coffin be- 
gan his public appearance yesterday in 


I 
| 
| 


“If the next Administration is a continua- 
lion of this one in terms of policy and ac- 
lion, many students are going to turn off 
lo priate sensations, leave the country 
in droves—or turn to acts of terrorism." 


violate the draft laws 


Mechan Auditorium, about an eighth of 
the 3000 Brown students stood to ap 
plaud him, When he left the rostrum, all 
stood to applaud.” 

Coffin's background could hardly be 
more unlikely for so formidable an ор 
ponent of the Government. Born in New 
York, the son of the lale vice-president 
of W. & J. Sloane (the posh Fifth Avenue 
furniture store), Coffin grew up a part of 
the Eastern establishment. After gradua 
tion from Phillips Academy in 1942, he 
served with distinction as a captain in 
the Army paratroop corps until the end 
of World War Two. It wasn't until after 
VJ Day that he committed his first act 
of civil disobedience. Assigned as liaison 
officer to the Russian army, Coffin was 
ordered to return Russian deserters to 
the Soviets. “The first one 1 brought 
back,” Coffin has told a reporter for The 
New York Times, “they shot on the spot. 
After that, I never gave them back an 
other onc. 

Despite this defiance of authority, Coffin 
returned to the Eastern establishment. He 
completed his undergraduate work al Yale, 
spent a year at Union Theological Semi 
nary, and then joined the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency shortly after the outbreak of 
the Korcan War. When hc came home 
again, following three years service as a 
CIA agent, Coffin finished his divinity 
studies, was ordained in the Presbyterian 
Church in 1956 and served as chaplain 
at Phillips Academy and at Williams 
College before he was appointed chaplain 
at Yale—where he gave ап inkli 


“I don't think any man ever has the right 
to break (he law; but I do think that upon 
occasion, every man has the duty to break 
the law—when the law begins to domi- 
nale rather than serve men.” 
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things to come by making his first pas- 
toral rounds on a motorcycle. 

li soon became clear that Coffin’s 
chaplaincy was going to be forceful and 
unpredictable. Although he had been a 
member, as a Yale undergraduate, of 
the highly prestigious Skull and Bones 
secret society. Coffin as chaplain strong- 
ly opposed fraternities and secret socie- 
ties because of their racially, ethnically 
and religiously restrictive membership. 
Off campus, in 1961, he was arrested al 
onc of the first sit-ins in Montgomery, 
Alabama. Two years later, he was ar- 
rested again—this time for protesting 
segregation at an amusement park out- 
side Baltimore. And in 1964, he went to 
jail in St, Augustine, Florida, for partici- 
pating in yet another civil rights demon- 
stration. 

As Coffin moved into militant antiwar 
protest in 1966, his bearing and speak- 
ing skill soon made him a national 
figure. He has perhaps been best de- 


scribed by Norman Mailer in “The Ar- 
mies of the Night" On ап Oclober 


afternoon last year in Washington, Coffin 
and others confronted members of the 
Justice Department, handing them 941 
drajt cards returned by young men who 
had refused to serve in the Vietnam war. 
“The Yale chaplain.” Mailer recalled, 
had one of those faces you expected to 
see on the cover of Time or Fortune, 
there as the candidate for Young Execu. 
tive of the Year. He had that same flint 
of the eye, single-mindedness in purpose, 
courage to bear responsibility, that same 
hard humor about the details in the pro 
gram under consideration, the same sug- 
estion of an absolute lack of humor once 
the line which enclosed his true WASP 
temper had been breached. He was one 
full example of the masculine principle 
al work in the cloth” 

These tough minded. qualities are im- 
pressively evident in the following con- 
eration with Nat Нето] ће 
outspoken and extensive interview ever 
granted by Yale's embattled chaplain. 
“Coffin met me at the railroad station in 
New Haven,” reports Hentoff. “Tall and 
limber, he is one of the most informal 
public figures I know. This ease of man- 
ner, like the dryness of his wit, is part of 
an integral style that helps explain why 
no generation barrier exists between him 
and the young. Wearing a blue sport 
shirt, red tie and slacks, Coffin was es- 
corling me io his car when a middle- 
aged lady stopped him. ‘You don't know 
me? she said, "but I just wanted to tell 
you that you're one of the reasons Гт 
beginning to have hope for the world’ 

“As we drove the short distance to 
Yale, Coffin said, ‘Attitudes are chang- 
ing more and more. There's a big Italian 
butcher here. A hawk, 1 guess 
you'd say. Last week, he stopped me in 
his store near those huge meathooks. As 
he loomed over me, 1 wondered, “Is he 


most 


near 


going to pick me up and impale me?" * 
Cofin laughed. ‘What he said was, 
“Reverend, Рт beginning to see your 
point.” * 

“The chaplain and 1 talked all day 
and into the night. Whenever we were 
outside, on the campus, he was fre- 
quently stopped by students—some with 
a problem, one to ask if he'd officiate at 
his wedding, others just because they 
dig speaking with him. Late in the aft- 
ernoon, the interview was interrupted as 
Coffin met with several students plan- 
ning a ceremony on campus at which 
more drajt cards would be turned. in, 
but not burned. Coffin was asked to 
speak and, predictably, agreed. Later, we 
continued talking at his small, comfort- 
able, unpretentious house nearby, where 
I met his three young children—two boys 
and а girland his wife, Eva, daughter 
of pianist Artur Rubinstein. 

“After that day and night at Yale, 1 
talked to Coffin again following Lyndon 
Johnson's announcement that he would 
not run again and that he would begin 
negotiations with North Vietnam. Goffin 
was preparing a speech for an antiwar 
demonstration at the time. It was in part 
an answer to the call from the President 
for Americans to now close ranks. Coffin 
read me his reply: "The war is still going 
оп. The plea to close ranks is a plea to 
close our eyes and hearts to the continu- 
ing suffering of the Vietnamese, let 
alone our own boys. It is a plea for 
spiritual death to which we can only re- 
spond: “Do not go gentle into that good 
night | Rage, rage, against the dying of 
the light I began the interview by 
asking him to assess the significance of 
Johnson's new political posture in prag- 
matic rather than poetic terms.” 


PLAYBOY: Hasn't the cutting edge of the 
peace movement been dulled by the 
gotiations with North Vietnam and by 
Presidents refusal to seek another 
term of office? 

COFFIN: Far from it. Though we're now 
n a most hopeful period, it's also a most 
dangerous period. It would be a catas- 
trophe if we didn't remain alert to the 
ity of what can happen if nego- 
tiations break down. It’s quite possible 
at President Johnson, robed in hi 
new moral garb of self abnegation. could 
turn to the country before the end of 
the year and say, “You can see I've done 
my best, but the en 
serious about nego 
no choice but to resume the fighting. 
Were he to do this, many unthinking 
citizens might believe he had exhausted 
his diplomatic resources when, in fact, 
he had hardly begun to tap them. What 
worries me is the fact that most Ameri- 
cans sce our willingness to negotiate as 
the moral issue in this war; once John- 
son agreed to negotiate, his moral stand- 
ing rose again. But the basic moral issue 


is why we are in Vietnam in the first 
e. Since T believe that many Ameri- 
cans haven't beg derstand that, 
I remain very apprehensive that the kill- 
ing will not stop and may well increase. 
PLAYBOY: Dr. Spock has predicted that 


peace, i be as far away 
as two years. But you've said that we 
can't afford to wait that long. Why not? 


COFFIN: Because the psychological and 
moral timetables demand that peace come 
sooner. I don't think people at home and 
around the world can sit around just wait 
ing for two years: if talks drag on that 
long, the situation is bound to deteriorate. 
And if it does, that could mean a much 
more intense escalation of the war. 
PLAYBOY: What course do you think the 
negotiations should take to prevent that 
from happening? 

COFFIN: I've always tried to make а dis- 
tinction between intent and implemen 
tion. Were the American Government to 
show a genuine intent to extricate itself, 1 
would be inclined to leave it considera- 
ble latitude in the realm of implementa- 
tion of that imtent. A convincing disclosure 
of that intent will be crucial in negotia. 
tions. We desperately need reconcilia- 
tion with the North Vietnamese and 
h the National Liberation Front. Ha- 
noi in the past has said that once Ameri- 
ca really decided to move out, the path 
would be strewn with roses. I would 
hope that if Johnson does show a clear 
tent to get out, the National Liber 
tion Front will make a sir 
PLAYBOY: What do you think should be 
the terms of an equitable settlement? 
COFFIN; Clearly, the Saigon government 
have to change, and that means at 
least a coalition government with the Na 
tional Liberation Front. In the past, it 
might have been possible to have had a 
non-Communist coalition in the South, 
with the Buddhists and other forces repre- 
sented. But it's 100 late for that now. 
We could have negotiated with the Brit- 
ish in 1777—if they had offered to nego- 
tiate; probably something like six and a 
half colonies for them and six and a half 
colonies for us. But by 1780, it was too 
late. It is now 1780 in Vietnam. 
PLAYBOY: What if the present Saigon gov- 
ernment refuses to accept a coalition gov- 
mment with the National Liberation 
Front? 

COFFIN: Then they'll have to go it alone. 
And that means really alone. 

PLAYBOY: There's also the possibility that 
our own Administration will persist in its 
refusal to consider the possibility of a 
coalition government. What if it rem: 
adamant on that point? 

COFFIN: In that case, negotiations will 
probably break down and the war escalate 
again. And if that happens, our resistance 
to the war will also have to increase. 
PLAYBOY: Even if both sides consent to a 
coalition government, do you agree with 


those who feel that the U.S. has a re- 
sponsibility to prevent mass executions 
of those whom we've supported? 

COFFIN: Yes, I do. The likelihood of 
bloodshed is real after 22 years of bitter 
contlict. So I would like the strongest pos 
sible ional presence there after 
the settlement. But perhaps not the UN. 
А beefed-up International Control. Com- 
mission, for example. would probably be 
more le 0 North Vietnam. than 
a United Nations peace-keeping force. 
since North Vietnam is not а member of 
the UN. If we had this kind of 
tional umbrella for 


s troops while the 
ted as а force 
inst mass bloodshed. ‘The big cats—the 
Kys, the Thieus—will get out: they al- 
ways do Irs the little kittens who get 
left behind that are vulnerable. But if an 
international presence remains during the 
transition pe 

protected. An 
North Vie 
own troops. 

Even if they do—and even if 
if the N. L. 
proves 10 be so powerful that South Viet- 
nam eventually goes Communist? 
COFFIN: That's а possibility we have to 
face. But that doesn't mean a unified 
Communist Vietnam would then auto- 
matically come under Chinese control. 
There's every indication that Ho 
Minh wouldn't want the Chinese Com- 
munists in Vietnam any more than he 
wants us there. ime there's a 


is goi 
amese can be removing their 


g boycotts, the North Vietnamese 
i ns up. closely followed by 
the North Korean delegation. This clear- 
ly iı 
control even. Communist 
Asia. We have to remember th: 
munism keeps changing. There is 
difference now among Polish pink 
Russian red and Chinese crimson. 2 
look at what's been going on i 
slovakia this year. What an irony that 
when a Czech Stalinist general defected, 
he defected to America. How are the 
Czechs possibly going to get the lid 
back on those students again? In Yugo- 
slavia, after Tito, we may even have a 
two-party Communist. system. 

We have to bide our time. We have to 
ze that enemy number one is nu- 
not the Commu is. A 
ber two is poverty. The 
struggle ast- West. 
or Commu s the rich 
against the poor. That’s why our pr 
ought to be not 


licates that China is not able to 
countries in 
at com- 
vast 


id 


nor in increasing our 
nuclear arsenal but in helping the under- 
developed countries. That's our self- 
defense. It’s absolutely ridiculous to say 


that we need South Vietnam to be u 
der some kind of American control as a 
means of ensuring America's national 
security. Nor, in all likelihood, would a 


unified Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh be 
any more of a danger to us than Yugo- 
slavia now is. As a matter of fact, a unified 
Vietnam could become an Asian Yugo- 
slavia. 

PLAYBOY: In view of Ате s total m 
itary commitment to preventing Ho Chi 
Minh from winning the war, hawks 
argue that a Comm Vietnam Yu- 
goslavian in orientation or not—would 
be an immeasurable blow to U.S. pres- 
tige. Do you see any validity in that 
view? 

COFFIN: That kind of thinking lads to 
the perfectly immoral position that 
is expendable but prestige is not. 1 
case, what creates pre 
stem from the naked use of power or 
from the legitimate exercise of authority 
and responsibility? Despite the 
the French had to pull out of Alger 
and out of Indochina before that, I 
think it’s clear that they haven't lost 
face. In fact, they've regained a great 
of influence. as well as prestige, in 
those areas. The sincerity of Amer 
ia's imtemational commitments is already 
questioned—but not because we've failed 
10 save corrupt anti-Communist. regimes 
from Red aggression. Our sincerity is 
questioned abroad because we have re- 
neged on our commitments of economic 
aid to eradicate poverty. illiteracy and 
disease throughout the world. Our sin- 
cerity is questioned because we're not 
really dealing with racism and poverty at 
home. It is in these arcas of commitment 
that we have to prove ourselves. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think it's fair to accuse 
this country of reneging its responsi 
bilities to help eradicate world poverty. 
illiteracy and disease when it’s already 
spending more than three billion dollars 
а year on foreign economic 
COFFIN: Completely fair. 1 know that 
sounds like a lot of money, but when 
you divide it up among the billions of 
people who desperately need it, that 
comes to about a dollar apicce—and 
mos of them never get it, anyw 
Much of the public economic aid—and 
nost of the private investments—we've 


ay. 


extended abroad have deterred rather 
advanced the cause of social re- 
form in the underprivileged nations. By 


1 mean, we have mot been nearly 
eful enough to sce that our aid is ас. 
ly used for education and health, for 
example, rather than to prop up those in 
cconomic and poli power. It's well 
documented that much of our aid is 
phoned off at the top before what is left 
any—trickles down 10 die masses of 
pcople. 


PLAYBOY: What do you suggest to remedy 
the situatio: 
COFFIN: For one thing, government 
is corrupt and tied in with monopolistic 
cconomic interests, we should refuse it 
military aid. That would give such a 
real incentive to bring 


government a 


about reform, since it would not be able 
to suppress dissent by force of arms. 
PLAYBOY: Couldn't thi 
acquire arms from some source other tha 
the U.S.? 

COFFIN: The only country besides ours that 
«ап supply lage quantities of arms 
Russia; and if Russia were to support 
such a reactionary and oppressive gov- 
ernment in this way— I consider 
unlikely—it would clearly be an ideologi- 
cal victory for u 
PLAYBOY: But suppose that government 
were to fall as a result of our nonsupport. 
COFFIN: In that case, there might well 
be a new government that really had 
the loyalty of most of its people one 
that might be more deserving of eco 
nomic aid. because its very existence 
would be predicated on an acknowledg- 
meat of the need for intei economic 
and social reform. 
PLAYBOY: Many critics of American for 
cign policy feel that the U.S. should 
give no military aid to any government, 
regardless of how democratic it may be. 
You scem 10 disagree. 

COFFIN: It depends on the individual 
case—but rather than give mi aid 
laterally to any single government, 1 
think we should concentrate on creating 
international peace-keeping forces under 
the direction and control of the United 
Nations. It can well be said that America 
passed from isolationism to intervention- 
ism without passing through internat 
alism—without realizing that 
world as it is today, a mul 
body must be the onc to decide if 
vention is necessary to keep the peace 
But it's not too late to do that even now. 
By making military arms and power in 
ternational, we could avoid. for i nce, 
the type of arms race that’s going on 


now in the Middle Ea We could 
avoid the situation we had when we 
armed In to forestall 


Chinese an influence 
and then, when those two countries started 
fighting cach other, it was the Russians 
who came in and settled the argument, 

America spends more than two billion 
dollars a year on that kind of m 
aid and almost 30 billion dollars more 
on its own war in Vietnam—both osten- 
sibly to defend the underdeveloped na- 
tions from communism. Yet we give 
only the tiniest fraction of that amount— 
approximately three tenths of опе per- 
cent of our gross national product 
economic development abroad. That 
makes us one of the stingiest nations per 
capita on the face of the earth. This is a 
real indictment of Americans—its ruth- 
less distortion of n ics. 
PLAYBOY: How «al reorder 
priorities? 


ional pri 
we 


those 


COFFIN: That gets to the question of the 
personal priorities of individual Ameri 
7 


c 


which too frequently are 
and pleasure. 1 very much object 


power, 
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to the way institutions take over individ- 
mals to such an extent that they not only 
won't extend or commit themselves. they 
won't even speak out. When 1 was in De- 
troit last year, I asked the reporters after a 
press conference—and reporters are а 
ways a great source of information for 
me—"Who in the automotive industry is 
against the war?" They s Reverend. 
you must be joking. You don't th 
these bastards ever open their mouths 
1 issue, do vou?" That's 
Пу gets me. 1 know many business- 
men who secretly have opposed the war, yet 
they have allowed their rights of citizen- 
ship to be bought out by Government 
contracts or by fear of pressure of one 
type or another. To make a very bitter 
remark, most American businessmen are 
such practicing cowards when it comes 
to controversial i: they make 
on integrity look like courage. It's 
a dreadful commentary on the country 
when the peace movement is symbolized by 
baby doctors and chaplains. The business 
of America is business, w been told. 


as well. I think it's awful the way people 
up the success ladder only to become 
blander and blander. The result is that we 


0 


have, il not the blind leading the blind. 
the bland leading the bland in thi 
country. Again and again, businessmen 
have asked in amazement: "Why arc all 
these students out in the street?" My an- 
swer to them is very simpl 
you've crawled into the woodwor 
me out and did your duty as А 
citizens, there might not have to be so 
many students on the street.” Its be- 
cause of this dereliction of duty that stu- 
dents have become so cynical about the 
business commun 
PLAYBOY: You're not saying that business- 
men are the only ones to blame. 
COFFIN: No, most Ameri de 
volve themselves in what needs to be 


done, Moreover, we are mere para- 
lyzed in thought than we know. This 
point was brought home to me very viv- 
idly a couple of yea two 
Soviet citizens came to visit in New 
Haven. They started off by asking, 
How do you Americans do it?" Know- 


ing they had just returned from the 
west, I naturally assumed they were 
ing about our great agricultural 
achievements. but they soon made it 
clear they had something very different 
in mind. "We have watched CBS, NBC, 
ABC, Whats the difference? We have 
listened lo endless radio broadcasts. and 
their monotony is absolutely breath- 
taking. With the exception of such news- 
papers as The New York Times, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Louis 

Courier-Journal, your country's editorial 
policies, not only in the Hearst papers 
but in other papers, are remarkably alike. 
So how do you do it? How do you achieve 
such a high degree of thought conuol 


tall 


hout resorting to terror?" I thought to 
myself, “This is some irony. Communists 
might soon be coming to our shores, in 
droves, in order to study more sophisticated 
methods of thought control." 

PLAYBOY: There certainly hasn't been any- 
thing sophisticated about the methods 
sed to suppress dissent in this country— 
particularly st the Vietnam war. The 
techniques have ranged from economic 
reprisal and. physical brutality to the kind 
of extraordinary legal pressure epitomized 
by your indictment, along with Dr. Spock 
and three others, for counseling violation 
of the draft laws. How do you account for 
what's been called the “war on dissent"? 
COFFIN: As our indictment testifies, there 
have certainly been conscious attempts 
by the Federal Government and other 
authorities to stifle dissent, though I 
must admit that, in our cise, we were 
crowding the Government a little by 


know if Id term it a "war" on dissent; I 
don't think the people in power are соп- 
sciously out to do away with democratic 
process, 105 that their concern 
for “law and order" has blinded them to 
the higher priority of our constitutional 
right to free speech. They sce in our dis- 
sent, rather than in their suppression of 
а dew and present danger to national 
security. This overreactive reflex is all 
part of our willingness to seek solutions 
by force; abroad, we do it militarily; at 
home, with police, rather than dealing 
with the real social and economic causes 
of unrest. 

PLAYEOY: To what extent do you think 
the Government has been successful in 
its campaign to suppress opposition to 
the war? 

COFFIN: So far, the campaign has been 
counterproductive. It’s increased dissent, 
just as the bombing of North Vietnam 
strengthened rather than weakened the 
resolve of the North Vietnamese; and in 
my case, the Governments indictment has 
given dissent a kind of respectability it 
In't have before. People didn't ah 
believe us when we said we were will- 
if to accept the legal consequences of 
what we were doing, but now they see 
that we're following the traditional legal 
route, And the fact u ve been 
dicted also elicits some sympathy for 
people who face a prison sentence for 
what seems more and more clearly a 
question of conscience, 

PLAYBOY: You said on ihe steps of the 
Department of Justice Building on Oc- 
tober 20, 1967: “The law of the land is 
clear. Section 12 of the National Selective 
Service Act declares t wonc "who 
knowingly counsels, aids or abets another 
to refuse or evade registration or service 
the Armed Forces . . . shall be liable 
to imprisonment for not more than five 
years or a fine of 510.000, or both.’ We 
hereby publicly counsel these young men 
10 continue in their refusal to serve in the 
Armed Forces as long as the war in Viet 


nam continues, and we pledge ourselves to 
aid and abet them in all the ways we can. 
This means that if they are now arrested 
for failing to comply with a kw that 
violates their consciences, we, too, must 
: for, in the sight of that law, 
е now as guilty as they.” The Gov- 
emment finally took you and four others 
at your word. If you're willing to go to 
jail for this issue of conscience 
ү. why not simply accept the per 
COFFIN: Th 
abdicated my right to test the constitu 
tionality of that law. We believe that on 
a number of grounds, including our free 
speech rights under the First Amendment, 
the Government's case against us doesn't 
hold up constitutionally, Certainly, we 
were prepared to be arrested. We were 
Iso prepared to test the law. If a law 
just, one of the ways of demonstratin 

ice is to have as many arrests as 


PLAYBOY: If you lose the case, will you 
appeal the decision to а higher court? 
Yes. It is hard to argue constitu. 
ues at the lower end of ihe judici- 
ary, I expect we'll have to go all the way 
to the Supreme Court. 

PLAYBOY: And if you lose there? 

COFFIN: If we lose and are punished, 
that will point again to the pere 
paradox of legality and morality. Of course, 
men must be concerned with what’s legal, 
but we must be more concerned with what's 
righ ht in terms of one’s own in. 
formed conscience—and we have to 
keep in mind the occasional difference 
between the two. | hope we'll sec the 
day when this country attains such a 
high level of democracy that any action 
to which a man adheres for reasons of 
conscience, and that harms no one, will 
be constitutionally immune from the 
power of the majority. 

PLAYBOY: Those who disagree with you 
gue that if everyone is allowed to deter: 
mine for himself which war he'll fight 
and which war he'll resist, it could | 
ultim; 
mining of this country's capacity for legii 
mate self-defense, 

COFFIN: This is the argument I hear all 


ad 


ely to anarchy—and to the under- 


the time. I'll answer the second part 
first. I think the history of public sup- 
port for even the most dubious of 
wars it highly yos 


people would refuse to fight when the 
national defense was clearly at stake. As 
far as the argument about anarchy is 
concerned. I think it’s important to 
remember three things about draft resist: 
ance. One: It's an expression of patriot- 
ism rather than of disloyalty. At least 
thats what motivates me ad I think 
that’s what motivates most. draft. resister 


These are people who know the anguish 


reflected in Alberi Camus words: 
should like to be able to love my count 
and still love justice.” Two: Draft re. 
sistance docs not infringe on the civi 
liberties of any other person. Therefore, 


those who say that I'm taking the law in 
ands, like the Ku Klux Klan. or 
I'm doing the same as advocating 
rioting really don't see the point. Third: 
И you're prepared to accept the legal con 
sequences of draft resistance, you are, in 
fact, suppor not subverting the 
1 der. So if these three points are 
kept clearly in mind, then one can under- 
stand the spirit —even when one doesn't 
agree with the convictions—of those who 
resist the draft, After all. they are in the 
tradition of Socrates, of Jesus, of the 
Quakers in the Massachusetts Bay Colo 
ny and of John Wooh who broke 
with Benjamin Franklin and refused to 
pay taxes in 1750 when Pennsylvania 
decided to arm against the Indians 
They're also in the tradition of Thoreau, 
Eugene Debs and А. J. Muste. 
PLAYBOY, But how do you justify deter 
mining, as an individual, the rightness or 
wrongness of a particular war? What of 
your obligations as a citizen? 

COFFIN: The answer to that is that it's in 
the best American tradition not to sur. 
ader o 
PLAYBOY: Even when that means br 
the law? 


but I do think that upon occasion 
as the duly to br 
When the law begins to domina 
than to serve men, far from staving off 
chaos, it begins to invite chi inda 
mentally, it's only a good law, not any 
and chaos. 
yes: the 1850 
Fugitive Slave Act, no. When a man de. 
cides to break the law, he has to ask him 
self how great the specific evil is that h 
protesting. Have all other remedies been 
exhausted? 15 the evil so monstrous 
there is no time to exhaust what remedies 
remain? What will be the consequences of 
his action on others—today and 20 years 
from now? Has he really done his home- 
work about the issue at hand? And has 
he purged himself of all selfa 
ness? None of those questions can ever 
be answered fully; but if the overwhelm- 
ng weight is in favor of the need to 
break the law, we have to act 
heartedly without absolute ce 
The war in Vietnam bas been such an 
occasion. To stand against the law is a 
difficult and even f but in 
the face of what is insane and inhuman, 
we cannot be cither silent or servile. As 
the French n t and poct Charles 
Péguy wrote: “The worst of particularities 
is to withhold oneself, the worst 
is not to act, the worst lic is to steal away.” 
PLAYBOY: Your opponents 
this kind of justifi 
obedience is predicated on an assum 
of your own moral superiority over those 
who do not agree with you—and on 

conviction that the morally elite have the 
right to break or resist any laws the 
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don't like, because they are “morally su- 
perior” beings. 

COFFIN: To take a moral stand doesn't 
imply that everybody else is immoral. 
Just as when you join SANE [the Com- 
mittee for а Sane Nuclear Policy]. you're 
ot proclaiming that everybody outside 
that organization is insane. You're saying 
at this country does with nuclear 
as become ап issuc of conscience 
and that joining SANE is the way you 
personally have to act on it. But I do 
think that history is full of people who 
had consciences that were badly in- 
formed. Conscience is a good servant 
but it can be a bad master. One needs 
more than simply conscience; one needs 
to have a great deal of information and a 
capacity for rational judgment to take 
this kind of moral stand. So, rather than 
adopting а stance of moral superiority, 
the issue is one of informed conscience. 
PLAYBOY: Yet many critics of the war 
have called the Johnson Administration 
amoral.” Doesn't that tend to indicate 
n attitude of moral superiority? 
COFFIN: Yes, it docs. Too many young 
people fail to understand that all it takes 
for evil to flourish these days is for a 
good man with a great deal of power to 
be a lide wrong while the majority of 
his citizens remain indifferent to the way 
in which he's c 
there is something 


too саву to fight national righteousness by 
falling into personal self-righteousness; 
one has to make a great effort not to 
get into an accusatory moral stance. 
The way 1 would assess our Government 
is that it has been caught for а long time 
in a kind of paralysis of imagination, a 
paralysis of sensitivity. There's a certain 
clement of pride in our foreign policy 
we seem to think we have a lot to teach 
ad very little to learn, Our prideswollen 
aces have closed our eyes to a great many 
things that were going on in Vietnam that 
we preferred simply not to see—the wan- 
ton atrocities, the corruption of the gov- 
ernment, the suffering of the people. 
PLAYBOY: That suffering, along with the 
war itself, according to several spokes- 
men for the Adn uation, has been 
prolonged by the kind of dissent repre- 
sented and encouraged by you and Dr. 
Spock; tl it gives aid and comfort 
to the cnemy. Whats your reaction 10 
that charge? 

COFFIN: My reaction is that it’s nonsense. 


It’s American policy that has prolonged 
the war. I think the rising chorus of dis 
sent in this country has actually helped 


shorten the war—by moti 


ating the Ad- 
ministration to negotiate. But even if di 
sent were prolonging the war, is this a 
democracy or is it no? Are we expected 
to fold our democratic tents and steil 
? II that were the case, the mem. 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
sommittee—the vast majority of whom 


have been against the war for some time 
—would be expected to stop dissenting, 
too. If you take that line of argument 
seriously, we're expected to pay the 
price of giving up democracy so that 
the county can be “unified” against the 
North Vietnamese and the National Lib- 
eration nt. That's far too high a price 
to | ally, those who have brought 
a great deal of aid aud comfort to the 
enemy have been such people as General 
Westmoreland, with his policy of escala- 
t has turned world opinion com- 
pletely against the United States. So have 
Ky and "Thicu, by their incapacity to rally 
their own people. The fantastic corrup- 
tion of the Saigon goverment has brought 
an enormous amount of aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 
PLAYBOY; How do you feel about the aid 
and comfort supplied by these who carry 
Viet Cong flags in peace demonstrations? 
Well, theirs is a perfectly legiti- 
mate position: and it’s the posi 
lets face it, by the vast majority of 
ropeins. According to every internation- 
d about, 80 percent of 


that withdrawing is the only decent thing 
for Americans to do. So the extreme po- 
sition here is their moderate position. 1 
think it’s perfectly dreadful that in Eu- 
rope, they've been talking about “good 
Americans"—who allow crimes to be 
commited in е ay they 
used to talk about " But 
many Europeans have told me that the 
protest movement in this country is the 
only thing keeping alive the hope in 
their minds and hearts that the Ameri 
can dream has not turned totally into a 
nightmare. 

PLAYBOY: Aren't vou concerned about pub- 
і ion in this country? 

obviously doesn't help our cause 
to carry Viet Cong flags, any more than it 
helps to burn draft cards or American flags, 
If you're trying ío sway a complacent 
public, that’s hindly the effective way 10 
do it. I keep thinking of the kind of low- 
voltage discontent about the war that 
prevailed in 1964; then four or five people 
burned their draft cards and immedi. 
ately, millions of outraged Americans 
found there was a good reason to wage 
the war. And as for burning the Ameri- 
n flag, T agree with Norman Thoma 
"Don't burn it. wash it 
PLAYBOY: Woukl vou try to exclude draft 
card burners and flag burners from dem- 
onstrations with which you're associated? 
COFFIN: I'd have to handle that sort of 
thing one demonstration at a time. More 
basically. I would be for seminars about 
demonstrations on every single college 
campus—and as many other pl 

could ha 

would be exceedingly demanding intel- 
lectually; everybody would be asked to 
face exactly what it is he wants to ac- 
complish, what message he's communi 
cating, whom he wants to reach. Then 


you act according to your aims. For e: 
ample, if you want to convince the mid- 
dle clas of the horrors of war, maybe 
you should demonstrate against Dow 
Chemical, the manufacturers of napalm. 
But in demonstrating, vou don't obstruct 
the movements of Dow Chemical repre- 
sentatives, because that will turn off 
many in the middle class. And if you" 
trying to reach the middle dass, you try 
to put the bearded ones among yo 
somewhere in the background. If you 
feel, on the other hand, that a concen 
with public relations is precisely wh: 
has corroded the quality of life in this 
country, then you put your beards up 
front. Bur you must know what it is you 
want to. accompli: 
My great cry, my constant misgiving 
about the peace movement is that we're 
not hard-nosed enough about just hat 
it is we want to do. and so we often end 
up doing things that are counterproduc- 
tive—or so it seems. It's hard to know 
what is counterproductive in the long 
run. Thoreau was gloriously ineffective 
in his time; but by his example, he 
jected something into the mainstream of 
American and world history that is now 
shing people more than a hundred years 
later. So 1 think it's a very small measure 
of devotion we owe to a generation yet 
unborn to be willing to go to il nec. 
essary, 10 witness to a truth as we see 
1 going to be very good for our grand- 
children to know that there were some 
people who protested rathe тону 
during a period in American life that his 
tory will judge very harshly. 
PLAYBOY: Another form of protest that 
you've championed is conscientious ob- 
jection on nonreligious as well as reli- 
gious grounds. Why? 
COFFIN: I think it's a gross misfortune not 
to believe in God, but it's not automa 
cally an ethical fault. As а minister, I'm. 
deeply concerned that the rights of con- 
science of a secular humanist are not 
properly recognized under current law. 
PLAYBOY: By what criteria could one de- 
termine that such an objector was co 
scientiously opposed to war rather than 
simply afraid of being killed? 
COFFIN: You may have some people whose 
ih. personal 
iciple—but. it docs 
ge to stand 


survival thi 


coward. you have to be quite independent 
to take that step, and 1 don't think there 
are many people who have the independ- 
ence to be a member of such a conspicuous 
and unpopular minority: so 1 don’t think 
many people apply хо be С.О just be- 
cause they're cowards. 1 think the criteria 
would have to be very broad, once you got 
aw; religious belief and training a 
ary requisites for conscientious ob. 
Tm quite prepared 10 say Шага 
man is conscientious objector if, for 
example, he sajs, "Look, I'm a conscien- 
tious economist. I've done four years of 
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graduate study in economics at Yale and 
I think, from the point of view of a con- 
scientious economist, that this war is an 
outrage.” You have to be willing to go 
quite far, once you allow selective con- 
scentious objection on nonreligious as 
well as religious grounds. 

PLAYBOY. How do you feel about the 
kind of conscientious objector who ге- 
fuses to even apply for C. O. status, who 
believes the very act of registering for 
the draft—even on a noncombatant basis 
—Trepresents complicity with evil? 

COFFIN: If that's the way this young man 
truly feels about it, then, obviously, 
that’s what he’s going to have to do. But 
1 think it's important to point out to him 
that it will be harder for him to make his 
case of conscience in court, because the 
Government will simply point out that 
he had a number of administrative pro- 
cedures available to him and did пос 
avail himsclf of any of them. Therefore, 
he's going to be charged with failure to 
fulfill those administrative procedures. 
His case won't be decided on what he 
regards to be the overwhelming principle 
of noncooperation with the Government. 
PLAYBOY: ЇЇ such a man were to ask you 
for public support, would you give it? 
corti: If 1 thought he were being truly 
conscientious in taking this position, I'd 
support him, on the grounds that he had 
the right to express his conscientiousness 
in this w But I might also make clear 
that I didn't think this was a very good 
stand to take. It's not one I'd particularly 
approve of. 

PLAYBOY: Would you serve in a noncom- 
batant capacity, if drafted—say, as a 
chaplain? 

COFFIN: With respect to this war, 1 would 
refuse service of any kind. 

PLAYBOY: Wouldn't you feel any respon- 
ty to minister spiritually to those who 
need you, even if they're in uniform? 
COFFIN: It would be a difficult decision 
for any chaplain to make, but I would 
choose to minister spiritually to those re- 
sisting, military ser 
those already in jail because of their 
resistance. 

PLAYBOY: Do you oppose the draft only 
because you oppose the war, or do you 
agree with those who fecl that America 
should do away entirely with conscriptive 
military service? 

COFFIN: I'm really hung up on that on 
I tend to be suspicious of a standi 
professional Army, so that would seem 
to argue for a draft of civilians. On the 
other hand, I'm not sure if it makes 
that much difference, given the pervasive 
x of what nhower called the 
military-industrial complex. 1 mean, our 
protection against military control is sup- 
posedly that at the very top, the ci 
still control the military. But does it rea 
matter that the Secretary of Defense is a 
civilian, when so many generals retire to 
become presidents of corporations that 
then, in turn, accept contracts from the 


ul 


Pentagon? Even with a draft, to what 
extent is the civilian mentality really in 
control? A corollary, and perhaps more 
fundamental, question is: How large 
should the Army be? Here, again, not 
being a pacifist, I have no instant answers. 
We do need an Army for defense; but if 
it’s a large Army, the temptation is to use 
t, and so I'm not sure to what degree 
America gets involved in wars partly be- 
cause it has such a kuge Army already. 
Since you do believe there has 
Army of some size, and since 
It is likely to be operative for the 
ible future, how do you think it 
can be made more equitable, so that the 
poor—particularly those who are poor 
and black—are not disproportionately 
represented in the Army and in the front 
lines? 
COFFIN: One way would be to make sure 
that more blacks sit on draft boards. If 
it's not a constitutional problem, it ought 
to be, when thousands of Negroes can 
be drafted in Missisippi without one 
black sitting on a draft board in that 
state. Another way to distribute the bur- 
dens of war more equitably between rich 
and poor, educated and moneducated, 
would be to turn the draft into a lottery 
system. We could cither have everybody 
serve for a period of time when he gets 
to the age of 18 or 19 or there could be 
educational deferments set up in such a 
way that they're not extended so long 
that they actually become exemptions. 
PLAYBOY: Seventy priests in Boston earlier 
this year proposed deferments for young 
to develop the ci 
black community. Would you consider 
that a legitimate reason for deferment? 
COFFIN: Yes, I think that should be 
occupational deferment, because it's in 
an area where the national interest is at 
stake. It could also be a valid form of 
Пе ме service for those blacks who 
conscientiously object to a specific war or 
to all wars. Similarly, a splendid form of 
ht consist of a mem- 
tudents for a Democratic Society 
organizing a community of poor whites 
in Chicago or Appalachia, 
PLAYBOY: Who do you think should de- 
cide which deferments are legitimate? 
COFFIN: The decision making should be 
democratized to such a degree that all 
elements of each community are involved. 
И broad, flexible guidelines were set by 
the Federal Government, it wouldn't be 
dificult for democratic local boards to de- 
cide om legitimate educational and occu- 
pational deferments. 
PLAYBOY: The New York Civil Liberties 
Union has taken the position that the im- 
plementation of the current draft system 
is unconstitutional. It claims that any 
draft is a serious deprivation of civil lib- 
erties and can be justified only if a na- 
tional state of emergency is proved. The 
President, the N. Y. C. I. U. adds, has 
ailed to demonstrate that such a state of 
emergency exists. Do you agree? 


the dr 
fores 


COFFIN: Well, that's one of the constitu- 
tional issues I hope we can argue during 
the course of our trial—if not in the low. 
er court, then in the higher courts, if we 
lose below. It secms obvious to me that 
when the business of declaring war is 
the business of the Legislative and not 
the Executive branch of Government. 
and when we don't even have a de 
state of emergency, not only does the war 
become constitutionally questionable but 
so does the implementation of the draft 
PLAYBOY: You've said that the war 
only unconstitutional but in violation of 
the laws of war. In what way? 
COFFIN: In many ways, lm afra 
have destroyed cops and villages, we 
have forcibly relocated thousands of 
people and we have been guilty of 
discriminate killing of civilians. The 
dinately high ratio of civilian casuales 
to military casualties makes clear that we 
have not made the distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants that 
fundamental to the laws of war, as well 
as of humanity. The result is that almost 
the entire surface of Victnam is soaked 
with the tears and the blood of the inno- 
cent. If you want more than 400 pages 
of very specific testimony of American 
violations of the laws of war in Vi 
nam, you'll find it in a book called In the 
Name of America, commissioned and 
published by Clergy and Laymen Con 
cerned About Vietnam. It's full of eve- 
witness accounts published in American 
newspapers and on American wire serv: 
ices, as well as accounts from various 
riodicals, here and abroad. rangi 
dir Force / Space Digest to Le Monde i 
Paris. The type of thing in it is indicated 
by excerpts from a letter written by a GI 
and published in the Akron Beacon Jour 
nal last spring: 


not 


Dear Mom and Dad: 

Today we went on a mission and 
not very proud of myself, my 
friends or my country. When 
the ten helicopters landed t 
morning, in the midst of these huts, 
and six men jumped out of each 
“chopper,” we were firing the mo 
ment we hit the ground. We fired 
to all the huts we could. Then we 
got "on linc 
was then that we burned these huts in 
distinct violation of the solemn laws 
of war that we have signed. 

The families don’t understand 
this -. . so everyone is crying, begging 
nd praying . . . then they watch in 
terror аз we bum their personal 
possessions and food. Yes, we burn 
all rice and shoot all livestock. 

Some of the guys are still care- 
«Му of mine called. 
"La dich" ("Come here") into a 
hut, and a lonc man came out of a 
Lomb shelter. My buddy told the 
old man to get away from the hut 
and since we have to move quickly 


and swept the arca. It 


And it's not true. Just because we've been in 
the business longer than any other airline 
doesn't mean that we're always the first to come 


upwith something new. Certainly, we 
were the first airline to schedule 
regular flights between Europe and 
South East Asia. And the first Euro- 
pean airline to own and operate the 


KLM was the second airline in the world to fly with stewardesses. 


KLM is often 
accused of inventing 
the stewardess. 
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there's one more thing. We didn't 
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on a sweep, just threw a hand gre- 
nade into the shelter. After he 
threw it and was running for cover 
during the foursecond delay, we all 
heard a baby crying from inside the 
shelter. Alter the explosion we 
found the mother. two children 
(ages about 6 and 12, boy and girl) 
id an almost newborn baby. The 
children's fragile bodies were tom 
ilated. We looked 


The old man was just whimpe 
disbelief outside the burning hut. We 
walked away, left hint there. My last 
look was of an old, old man in 
torn, dirty clothes, on his knees out- 
side the burning hut, praying to Bud- 
dha, His white hair was blowing in the 
wind and tears were rolling down. 


If that were an isolated instance, my 
telling it to you would be mere sensa- 
tionalism. But I'm convinced—and fn the 
Name of America supports the conviction 
—that this isn't an exceptional instance. 

I would also add the frequent i 
stances of brutal interrogation and tor- 
turc of prisoners by the South V 
amy. We may not do it ourselves, but 
if we stand by and let our allies do 
it, we're just as guilty as they are, ас 
ng to our own laws of war. Let me 
you some examples. The Saigon 
ment has used Chinese mercenar- 


giv 
gover 


ics from Formosa—Nuongs—who control 
th 


r prisoners by taking wire and run- 
ng it through a man’s hand and then 
his check and imo his mouth. They pull 
the wire out through the other check 
and the other hand, finally knotting both 
ends around sticks. The South Korean 
troops we use have rounded up unarmed 
villagers and shot in cold blood, without 
further investigation, anyone who in- 
formers said had anything to do with the 
t Cong; that’s one of our forms of 
cification.” We have also 
what alled Prov 


sance Units—South troops 
who engage in 1 butch- 
ering. Describing them, a Washington 
Post reporter wrote last year: “A Viet 


Cong unit on occasion will find the dis 
emboweled remains of its fellows along 
а well od cinabbank path. an effective 
message to guerrillas and to noncommit- 
ted Vietnamese that two can play the 
same bloody game.” n, these are not 
isolated instances. They form a bloody 
pattern of war crimes. 

PLAYBOY: You've mentioned atrocities com- 
miued only by Asiatics against other 
Asiatics. What about the reports that 
some American soldiers have kept Viet 
trophies? 

this is a further indica 
ation of our own 
sed. 


Ише, 
tion of the dehumai 
men that the war in Vietnam has 
Tam aware that those who point to the 
crimes we have committed are always 
asked about Viet Cong atrocities—but 


you don't use somebody else's dirt as 
soup to wash clean your own hands. We 
cunt be responsible for what they do, 
but we can be responsible for what we 
do. Furthermore, we have to recognize 
that the more selective terroristic tactics 
of the Viet Cong have paid off politically 
far more than the indiscriminate terror 
that is rained from the sky by our mor- 
пз. artillery and, particularly, by our 
airplanes, When the Viet Cong resorted 
to terrorism in the Late Fifties, they elim- 
inated the appointees of the Saigon gov- 
nent who—by the later admission of 
government. itsel{—were cor- 
vupt. Kind of terrorism, as Bernard. 
Fall pointed out in his books, put a kind 
of Robin Hood halo over the heads of 
many of the Viet Cong. Thats some- 
thing our Government has never really 
understood: the degree to which the 
people of Vietnam, South as well as 
North, actually sympathize with the Viet 
ng: the fact that the struggle of the 
N. I. T. is actually a civil war against th 
forces of reaction and corruption and colo- 
nialism, rath beachhead 
of the “international Communist. con 
spiracy in its master plan for world con- 
quest.” 

PLAYBOY: As Norman Mailer might have 
phrased it—why are we am? 
COFFIN: From the very b Ameri- 
a nvolvent 

interpretation of what was happe: 
in Vietnam and on the rigidity of our 
communism. The French originally got 
ws involved in Vietnam by translating 
the anticolonial thrust of their opposition 
о а danger to the "free world" from 
monolithic, messianic communis 
fell for that to the tune of more th 
billion dollars, all of which went stra 
down the drain, We failed to see that 
nationalism was a 


our 


inst the French. We 
t South Vietnam, under 
m. was going to hell in a basket. And 
we failed to see, as I indicated earlier, 
that a united Vietnam would have been 
much bener able to withstand pressures 
from China than a divided Vietnam. So I 
think—and all of the State Department 
representatives with whom Гуе debated 
agree 10 this—we should have allowed 
the 1954 nev; cords to take their 
course: We should have allowed elec- 
ns by July 1956 and let Ho Chi Minh 
have his inam. But we were so 
rified of communism that we were ideo- 
logically paralyzed. 
PLAYBOY: Do you hold Eisenhower and 
Dulles responsible for this paralysis? 
COFFIN: Dulles was certainly the archi 
tect of America’s anti Communist au- 
le, but Eisenhower's intervention was 
actually very modest. It consisted of 
economic aid and was based on a ce 
tain expectation that the Saigon gover 
ment would do its own part, would 
bring about necessary reform to merit 


further economic aid. Kennedy began to 

escalate aid, military as well as econom- 
ic; but he maintained some sanity when 
he said. “ it’s their war—Viet- 
Vo, it’s 
Johnson who has to bear the responsibi 
ity for having brought American mili- 
tary involvement so hugely the 
forefront 


We gather you don't agree, then. 
lical young who 


with those among the 
Irom 


that 


in Vien: 
sion of American ins 
he blame must be pla 


progressive exten- 
al] interests 
ed on a per- 


rather than on the warmongering of a 
single President. 
COFFIN: the largest sense, of course, 


hr. We should be address- 


that President. If those commitments 
priori re not changed, we are going 10 
continue to be in trouble. You cannot have 
а more-than-30-billion-dollar military 
terprise and think that somehow you're. 
going to avoid other policy wars after 
. By policy wars. | mean wars 
that are not really in self-defense but 
are part of a global policy that equates 
terest with American con- 
tol of certain areas of the world. You 
cannot nurture a paranoid hawed of 
a monolithic Communist enemy and 
think that somehow you're going to 
1 а nuclear holocaust forever. We 
c our attitudinal as well 
our financial commitments to se 
degree to wh е lost ou 
dom to maneuver, the degree to which 
we have become ideologically simplistic 
and doctrinaire. That. I believe. is one 
of the great responsibilities of the wi 
versities today—the undertaking of 
fundamental reexamination of Ame 
can institutions and attitudes. 
PLAYBOY: What you're asking for will 
depend on the initiative of the intellec- 


ts support 
than any in Ameri tory—those i 
the Rand Corporation: those connected 
with the Institute for Defense Analy: 
à consortium of 12 uni ies; 
who started with the Kennedy Adi 
ation and are now йй 
In the light of the 
been playing. do you th 
that they will now undertake “a 
mental re-examination of America 
tui 5 and. attitud 
COFFIN: Well, there are two types 
tellectu 
the Socratic 


those 


of in- 
ls. One is the kind who fulfills 


dea 


1 of a gadfly. He is gcn 


asking the basic questions: "То wh: 
То what purpose?” These are the 
tuals who have been leading the opposition 

(continued on page 1H) 
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fiction 
By STEPHEN DIXON 


AT THE STATE UNEMPLOYMENT OFFICE this morning, David met a woman in line 
who told him, after giving him the thorough once-over and then deploring the 
long wait and interminable California rain, that she had fie beautiful daughters 
at home from whom he could just about take his pick if he liked. "You seem 
that good-natured and sensitive tO me,” she said, "and just look at the way you 


David thought the woman was а little eccentric, so he Politely told her he 
wasn't interested. “What I'm saying is that, ent ng as your offer seems, I'm 
really much too busy with my studies to go out with some women I don't even 
know.” 

"Girls" she said, “not women. Young gorgeous, unattached girls, the home- 
liest ol which looks like nothing short of a glamorous movie, starlet. And who 
g about going out with all five of them? One, just one, we're not 
Perverts, you know. And my daughters are smart and obedien. enough to realize 
that what I say is usually the right thing for them, so you can be sure you'll 
have your choice, like 1 say” 

“Thanks again,” he said, as he was trying to finish the Inst few pages of the 
Paperback he was reading and then get to the onc sticking out of his jacket 
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pocket, “but I'm afraid I'l still have to 
say no." 

“Why no? Listen some more before 
you shut me oll. One's even a blonde, 
though with fantastic dark black eyes. 
You ever go out with a blonde with fan- 
tastic dark black eyes? Ever even see 
one, no les? Well, take it from me, 
they're the most magnificent female 
creatures on God's earth. bar none. 
Writers write endless sonnets about 
them, swoon at their feet. One hand- 
some young biochemist actually wanted 
10 commit suicide over my Sylvia, but I 
told him he was crazy and he'd be bet- 
ter off discovering new cures for cancer, 
instead, And listen: Each of them has a 
beautiful body, You interested, perbaps, 
in beautiful bodies?” 

"Of course I am," and he closed the 
book on his finger. "I mean"—he tried 
to harder ce from showing his 
sudden interest —"well, every man is.” 
Like Sophia Lorens thcy have bod- 
ics." she said dreamily. "And cook 
Everything I know in the kitchen and 
my cordon bleu mother before me 
knew, I've taught my daughters, Now 
what do you say?" 

She was next in line now and the 
clerk behind the desk asked her to come 
forward. "Listen to that jerk. 
регеа to David. “A dullard 
wouldn't let one foot into 
Wouldn't even let him say hello on the 
phone to my daughters, even if he's 
pulling in three hundred a week from 
his job. But you?" 

Madam," the clerk said irtitably, “if 
you don't mind?" 

"You," she continued with her back to 
the clerk, "sandals, long hair, mustache, 
face blemishes and all, I'd make an clab- 
orate dinner for and introduce around to 
my girls one by one. Then I'd give you 
a real Cuban cigar and Napoleon bra 
dy and show you into our library till you 
made up your mind as to which of my 
beauties you want to take for a drive. 
And you want to know why? I like 
brai 


my house, 


ice of you to say that,” Da- 
vid said. "Because nowadays— 
"Brains have always been taught to 
me by my father as the mast important 
and cherishable part a man can bring to 
a woman. Clerks like that moron don't 
have brains, just fat behinds with sores 
on them through their wholc lives. But 
you I can tell. Not only because of your 
telligent frown and casual way you 
speak and dress but simply the way you 
concentrate on your brillant English 
novel here." and she slapped the book 
he held. “Now, come on, sonny, because 
what do you really have to lose?” 

АШ right,” he said, smiling for the 
first се he met her, “you've bro- 
ken my arm. But just for dinner. if you 
don't mind. And only to meet your love- 
ly family and have a good home-cooked 


meal with some stimulating conversa: 
tion.” 

Now you're being smart." She wrote 
her name and address on his bookmark, 
told him to be at her home around six 
and stepped up to the clerk's desk to 
sign the form for her unemployment 
check. 

‘You act like you don't even need the 
money," the clerk said. shoving the form 
in front of her. 

“This stinking forty dollars?" she said 
for everybody to hear. “Peanuts. But I 
and my employer put good money into 
your insurance plan, so why shouldn't 1 
ke a claim for it if I'm looking for 
wor 

"Next" he yelled over her shoulder, 
and David walked up, said good morn- 
ing extra courteously, as he didn't want 
to give this man even the slightest cx- 
cuse for becoming uniriendly and ul 
ely overinquisitive about him, 
next answered the same two questions 
he'd been asked since he started getting 
the checks. 

"Did you work any days last week?” 
No, sir.' 
Received a salary or payment of any 
kind for any labor last week?” 

"No, si 

"See vou tonight. then." the woman 
said from the side, twiddling her fingers 
goodbye and looking very cheerful as 
David signed the form. "And don't wor- 
bout any fancy dressing lor our cozy 
very informal people at 
our home—very informal, though we're 
not exactly beggars. by any means.” 

That evening. David shaved himself 
twice with his electric razor, as the ro- 
tary blades were in serious need of a 
cleaning. and trimmed his full mustache 
so that none of the hung over the 
upper lip. Then he dressed in his only 
t and tie, brushed down curly hair 
with cream oil till his skull was as 
and shi as a football helmet and pat- 
ted after-shave lotion on his face and 
neck and then at the underarms of his 
jacket, which also needed a good cleaning. 
But then, he thought, t every day 
of the week a lonely. sort of homely- 
looking guy like himself was invited to 
sit down at a y table with five beauti- 
ful young sisters. 

The house he drove up to was in the 
cheapest part of town. It was small and 
boslike, sticking out of a garden of 
weeds gone wild like an ancient, гш 


nd 


down mausoleum. He rang the bell. 
much less hopeful now of any grand 
time thi g; but. surprisingly. the 


girl who opened the door turned out to 
is beautiful as her mother had said. 
She was about 21, black-eyed and as 
well built as Sophia Loren, whom she 
also resembled above the neck a great 
deal, except for her long blonde hair. 
‘Come right in,” she said in the sweetest 
voice imaginable: and David, feeling his 
neck knot up with excitement, managed 


to squeak out that he was the man her 
mother had met this morning and invit- 
ed for dinner. 

“You're Sylvia,” he said. "Id know 
you anywhere by your mother's glow 
description.” He stuck out his hand. but 
instead of having his fingers squeezed 
seductively as he had imagined, he was 
jerked past the door and thrown half- 
y across the large room. When he got 
up a few seconds later, a little dizzy and 
his pants ripped at the knee and all set 
to ask what kind of infantile practical 
joke she was playing on him, he saw that 
she was locking the front door with a 
key. which she promptly dropped down 
her bra. 

“Now, how's that for a quick change 

routine?” Sylvia said with a voice that 
was much tougher and throatier now, 
though that smile of unwaver 
ness remained on her 
Т was in show business. 
what's what with costumes and make-up 
and things.” 
David tried to keep coal by exam 
ag the rip in his parts “It’s а da 
good thing this is my oldest suit,” he 
said, "that's all”; and, glancing up to sce 
what kind of reaction his remark had. 
he nearly fainted dead away on the spot 
when Sylvia began peeling off her lace 
skin from the forehead down and then 
her magnificent blonde hair. 

“A Sophia Loren I can only pretend 
to be for minutes.” the woman he had 
met at the unemployment office said, 
"but a Kelle Audrey Hepburn I could 
play for you for hours. Not much pad- 
ding then to bother my tush and ribs 
nd hamper my walk, you know what I 
mean?” She placed the wig and Sophi 
Loren mask in a hatbox—neatly, as i 
she were preserving them to wear a few 
years Пош now—and unzipped her 
dress, removed the socks from her bra 
and the bandages around her burtocks 
id. from her waist, a black-satin cum- 
merbund that had been as tight as a 
tourniquet, When she finished rezipper- 
ing and hitching, and patting her gray 
r back into place, she said: "Well. 
now, Davy boy. what do you say we get 
down to business? 

“Why, you bis fraud!" he blustered. 
n... why, you big incredible 


aud." 

Sure I'm a f What then? You 
ig you would've come all the way 
out here just to see an old fart like me? 
But look who's talking about frauds. 
We're on to you, you know, the way 
you take uncemploymentinsurauce mon 
ey from our Government under som 
body elses name and Social Sect 
number—some good pal of yours in Pai 
who you send ten dollars to every week. 
We checked. so don't think you've been 
ed here just for your good looks, 
you weasel, At least I worked for my 
unemployment money —twenty miserable 
(continued on page 68) 
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“Couple of fellows insisting it's ‘love at first sight!” 


THIRTY YEARS АСО, General Motors head stylist, Harley Earl, unveiled the X. Job, a 
prosaically named but revolutionary harbinger—power-operated convertible top, ex- 
tended front fenders, concealed headlights—of what GM had up its sleeve. Thus was 
born the dream car. Since then, the Motor City’s blue-sky production lines have 
turned out idea autos in ever-increasing numbers; almost every Detroit make was rep- 
resented in this year's auto shows either by some far-out vehicle boasting its name 


detroit's avant-garde 
vehicles—built 


to draw crowds 

at the shows—are 

dramatic portents of pe. 
automotive things 2 


to come — — 


plate or—at the very least—by a highly modified, "futured-up" version of a current model. The “one-off” dream 
car can be an expensive proposition, but the car companies amortize its cost in a number of ways. Except for 
pretty girls, there is no surer method of drawing the crowds over to an auto-show display than to have a dream 
car as the exhibit's focal point, In many instances, the car is used by the company as a barometer with which to 
gauge reaction to contemplated changes, As Dodge General Manager Robert McCurry put it at the introduction 
of the Charger 111: “This experimental vehicle is our way of showing the public some of the design and 


CHARGER III. Dodge's sleek 
exercise in imaginative transport 
is only three-and-a-half feet 

high, has no movable doors or 
windows. When its jetlike canopy 
top arcs up for entrance or exit, 
the steering wheel and instrument- 
cluster pod swing away and the 
space-capsule-type seats elevate 
to make maneuvering easier for 
driver and passenger. 


ASTRO I. From Chevrolet comes this air-cooled 
rear-engined fastback, top, which contains such niceties 
as a periscope rearview mirror, twin-grip steering 
control, air-flow spoiler on the rear deck that 

raises up for quick-stop braking or high-speed driving. 
Whole rear section pivots up for entrance and exit. 


MUSTANG MACH 2. Designed by Ford for both 

street and competition, the two-seater Mach 2, above, 
sports a 289-cu.-in. engine mounted amidships. The side 
windows have small access openings to facilitate 
payment of turnpike tolls. Heights of brake, clutch 

and accelerator pedals are adjustable. 


PHOTOGRAPHY HY ALEXAS URBA 
engineering concepts that we have d 
veloped. From the public we learn what 
it would like, or not like, to sce in to 
morrow's automobile.” (Recent futur 
tic display items heralding asscmbly-line 
realities were the Mako Shark H, which 
bore of the design characteristics 
of the current Corvette, and American 
Motors’ “Ramble” seated AMX, which 
wound up, sans rumble but with 

most all of its design intact—as the 
production model.) There is also the 
dream car's high gloss glamor, some of 
which the makers hope will rub off on 
its more pedestrian bread 
brethren. This is often accompli 
the simple and inexpensive expedient 
of transferring the dream car's name to 
опе particular model or to а whole line 
of production autos. СМУ Biscayn 
Le Mans, LeSabre and Firebird: Ford 
Mustang, Futura, Cougar and Monte- 
and Chrysler's Dart, Newport and 
Adventurer are examples of Detroit's 
Conversely, 


FIREBIRD OF TOMORROW. Well, maybe not quite ALLEGRO П. A Ford Corporate Projects design, 
tomorrow. But Pontiac's hypoed-up two-seat version, the low-slung Allegro, above, features a steering 
top, of its fast-selling sporty car is an wheel cantilevered off a centrally located 

eye grabber, nevertheless, with its pillarless steering column that houses a tachometer in its 
windshield, combination roll bar and airfoil and hub. Downward-sloping “fins” running from door 
almost complete absence of exterior chrome. to tail are mounted atop the rear quarter panels. 


BEARCAT. 

Ford's International Design 

Center created the Bearcat, above, 
and the Alpencoupe (right top) as 
projections of where Ford of England 
and Germany might be heading. The 
four-passenger Bearcat has a midship- 
mounted engine, front fenders rising 
high above the hood, driving lights that 
disappear behind the front bumpers, 
removable roof. Its taillights boast 
minutely perforated stainless-steel 
Jens covers that appear opaque. 


CENTURY CRUISER. 


Mounted on the 119- 


inch wheelbase employed by the Buick H 


Riviera, the Century Cruiser, right, 

is the farthest out of all the dream 

cars shown here. It was conceived as 
the type of vehicle that would utilize 

the computer-programed automatic 
superhighways of the future by means 
of an electronic guidance system. 
While the car is under computer 
guidance, its occupants can make use of 
its TV, game table or retrigerator. 


ALPENCOUPE. 

A short-wheelbase, 
high-performance 2 Plus 2 GT, 
Ford's Alpencoupe, above, has а 
broad exhaust port running 
almost the width of the hood, 

a rear window—recessed under 
the slightly sloping roof—that's 
fitted into a roll Баг, and a 
racing-type fuel cap mounted 

on the rear-deck lid. Its slim 
vertical sidelights are set in body 
at ends of the bumpers. 


American. Motors’ 
mysterious 
the consumer surveyor's c 
on most of its looks but wound up in 
the dealers’ showrooms as the Mar 
lin. Occasionally, automotive supp! 
such as U.S. Steel, Borg Warner 
Bridgeport Brass and Dow Chemical 
get in on the dream-car act, coming up 
with advanced-styl 
pitch the use of their products in auto 
manufacture. Although Detroit contin 
ues to investigate alternative means of 
powering its vehicles—rotary-piston. 
gas-turbine, electric and even steam en 
gines are being weighed as means of 
propulsion for the car of the future— 
it's obvious that what could wind up un 
hood doesn’t fascinate the show 
y public nearly as much asa way-out 
auto body. Which is why the daring 
ly designed dream car is here to stay 


ASTRO-VETTE. Chevrolet, in this 
variation on the Corvette theme, 
concentrated on wind-resistance- 
reducing aerodynamics—from the 
sharply sloped ground-hugging nose 
to partial belly pans, to skirts for 

the rear-wheel openings. Even the 
roll bar has been design-integrated. 
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weeks I worked, which is not one day 


over the minimum and which I don't 
ever expect 10 do again, But sit down. 
She motioned him to a chair. "A sense of 


decency 1 at least still got for your likes. 
You want a drink? Some good gin? Oh, 
stop shaking your head like а clod. You're 
not going to get out of here ll we've 
had our say, so you might as well sit back 
bly with a drink." 

About that unemployment insurance," 
David began uneasily. "Well, that’s my 
business—my worry. And if you've invited 
me here to extort hush money out of me, 
well, forget it. I'm broke, flat, rien— 
comprenex-vous français? So T'I be leav- 
ing here, if you don't mind,” and he stood 
up. a bit winded from having had to 
make even that short assertive speech, 
and very confidently stuck out his hand 
for the key: but she just laughed and 
slapped at his fingers and yelled in the 
direction of the stair 
Georgie? Little аууз here and he's 
getting very impatient. You want to come 
down?” 

From upstairs, a man answered in a 
soft lil “TIl be down in a Sec. 
sweet.” 

“You'll be down in a sec nothing,” she 
shrieked. “Get your ass here this instant, 
you big ox." 

A very thin, sicklyJooking man in h 
50s came hurrying downstairs. He was 
panting, still full of sleep, a few days 
past his last shave and scratching his 
undershirt nervously when he gave Da- 
vid a limp wet hand to shake. "Pleased 
to meet you, son. Sylvia here's told me 
some very encouraging things about 
you 


Sylvia said, edging David 
back into a couch beside Georgie, "both 
my husband and 1 have decided youre 
just the man we need for our work. 

“That's right" Georgie 
need a smart boy with brains. 

“What Mr. Peartree means is that just 
the idea of you carrying through your 
plans to finagle the Government is a 


“We 


course, we can always use it against you 
t go along with what we ask." 
told me all about it,” Georgie 
said, smacking his gums appreciatively 
"Amazing. Just terrific, No, really, p: 
because not many guys can get away 
with conning the Federal Government 
anymore.” 

David told them he still didn't know 
what they had d or even what the 
wages were for their mysterious work. 

"Five dollars a day," Sylvia said, as 
it were a hundred, "and, judging from 
what we have on you, consider it phi- 
lanthropy." 

“You're getting a bargain," Georgie 
nudged him. “Take it quick, before she 
lowers the offer." 


“Offer for what?” David nearly yelled, 

and Sylvia, telling him to control him- 
self for a minute, went into this long, 
detailed account of what they had in 
mind. She and Georgie were basically 
uneducated people, she said, and as he 
could sec just by looking around their 
home, these were not the best of times 
for them, either. So what they needed 
now was an educated person (o write 
bright uncrackpot letters to all sorts of 
big American companies, complaining 
about the products that some woma: 
iheyd made up h legedly bought 
and how much trouble and even serious 
harm these defective goods had caused 
this woman and her family. 
We give you the names of the prod. 
ucts," Sylvia went on, "and what you 
do, and which we know you're capable 
of because of your strong English-litera- 
ture background, is think up someth 
wrong with these goods, type up а nice 
neat letter telling about it and then sign 
our Mrs. O'Connell's name and this ad- 
dress. From these letters we expect all 
kinds of small and semilarge cash settle- 
ments, and if not that, then tremendous 
supplies of these same products Mrs. 
O'Connell's complaining about, which 
should keep us in most of the home 
goodies for a solid year." 


ic confided, 
"once wrote a letter like that to a cig 
rette company, telling the truth about 
how the cig paper had pinholes in i 
which made the damn things unsmok- 
ble. In a week he got back а nice hand. 
signed letter from the sales manager 
himself, saying how sorry they were and 
for his trouble they were sending along 
two cartons of the very same brand he 
made a stink about. Two cartons—can 
you imagine? Just think if he was a 
brainy guy like yourself and wrote a 
bright lener telling how he found some 
chemically tested rat hairs in his smokes.” 
“Letters like that,” Sylvia said, "which 
shouldn't take you more than two days. 
‘Then you get your tenner and our sincer- 
est promises that we won't leak a word 
10 the Government about your little insur- 
xe embezzlement; is it а deal? 
David had 21 more weeks to go on 
his friend's unemployment insurance, 
which came to—after he had subtracted 
the weekly tenspot he sent to Pa 
more than $600, tax free and clear. He 
really had no other choice bur to go along 
with these people, so he told them he 
agreed, though reluctantly, he wanted 
them to understand. and assured thea 
both that he'd be at their home for work 
bright arly the following morning. 
"Listen," Sylvia said sharply as she 
unlocked the door, "bright and early it 
beiter be. Or around nine tomorrow 
morning, the U. $. Government gets an 
anonymous call about one David P. 
Knopps, you know what I mean?” 


David returned to their home the 
next morning and got right down to 
g the letters. They already had a 
long list of the names and addresses of 
the companies he was to write to, so all 
he had to do was think up something 
wrong with the company’s product, be- 
gin the letter with a brief, courteous de. 
scription of what that difficulty was, 
mention that she (Mrs. O'Connell) had 
never written a letter like this before, 
0 monetary de 
about possible law suits but just say tl 
she wanted to "bring this oversight to 
the attention of your organization, 
Im quite sure you'd want me to do 
‘Then he was to sign her best wishes and 
me and, in a postscript, assure the 
company that, “although my five dav 
ters and I are a bit less confident of your 
product these days. we still bear по 
grudges against you, realize that big 
ions as well as small individuals 
can make mistakes, and that we've no 
plans 10 stop using your product in the 
future. 

Working an cight-to-five shift, it took 
David three days to complete these let- 
ters, all typed on personally engraved 
stationery that Georgie had a printer 
friend run off for the occasion. The first 
letter, to а multimillion-dollar soap com- 
pany in Chicago, took him about three 
hours to compose and type. The letter 
suggested that one of its employees— 
"perhaps an anarchist or somebody, 
though with jobs being as hard to get 
now as they are, I'm hardly the. person 
to place a man's work in jeopardy 
had substituted sand for soap powder 
in your jumbo-size box of Flash, which. 
if you must know, ruined my seminew 
washing machine and an estimated. value 


of S96 worth of clothes” But after 
the first few letters, David became more 
adept at grinding out these lies and he 


was able to knock off a new one every 
es. One went to the president 
of the country’s largest cannedes 
company: “Unbelievable as this may 
sound, sir—and because of its impor- 
tance, I'm directing this missive to you 
alone—the bottom half of a white mouse 
was found in a can of your cr 
chicken soup, which, when dumped 
the pot, gave my aging mother such 
fright that she's been under heavy sec 
tion ever since." Another letter went to 
a chocolate company in Georgia that, in 
its magazine advertisements, prided it 
self on its cleanliness: “You can imagine 
our shock, gentlemen, when we discov 
ered, after removing the wrapper of our 
family's favorite candy for more than 30 
years, that your milkchocolate bar had 
teeth marks all over it and a tiny end 
square biten out" And about a hundred 
other Jetters, all very civil and somewhat 
| initially self-critical for 
g ob writing this gi 
(continued on page 118) 


“I just thought Га call and tell you about 
love has given me 


all the things your 


HOW THE NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
TAUGHT ME TO STOP WORRYING 
AND LOVE OPEN-HEART SURGERY 


THE GUTSMUT GAME 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM IVERSEN ı never rnovcirr I'd see the day when my lover's quarrel with American culture 
would lead me ta quote Shirley Temple. Bugs Bunny, maybe, Marshall McLuhan or Mary Poppins, perhaps. But 
not Shirley Temple, whom McCall's magazine hailed last year as the “uniquely winsome little girl who dimpled 
and danced her way across the Depression-weary scene” of the Thirties. 

Probably because of some serious lack on my part, little Shirley's dimpling and dancing never brightened my 
Depression-weary scene for a minute. In fact, there are some of us who feel that the Depression didn’t begin until 
little Shirley gave out with On the Good Ship Lollipop. Before that, we were poor but happy. 

But cnough of nostalgia. Our concern is with the present, And when the grown-up Shirley Temple Black 
“speaks up about some of today's ‘adult’ movies" in a big, two-page article, and a great national magazine like McCall's 
puts it up front in the lead-off slot—well, America had better pay attention. We may be headed for another crash. 

The article was laid out under an illustration of a sinister-looking strip of film draped over a couple of stacks 
of quarters labeled “SEX AT THE BOX OFFICE” and was a kind of formal position paper in which the former 
child star once again explained her world-shaking resignation from the chairmanship of the Venice (California) 
Film Festival in protest against the proposed showing of a Swedish entry called Night Games. "In dissenting from 


on that the film had little to recommend 
the grown-up Shirley explained. noted 
the technical inadequacies of the film, but chiefly I criticized the preponderance of and unnecessary emphasis 
upon erotic detail. I called it ‘pornography for profit.’ Advocates of the movie protested. It was, they insisted, ‘a 


my fellow members of the Film Selection Committee, I expressed my opi 


it and much to disqualify it for a civic-sponsored festival such as ours, 


serious attempt to ennoble one man's search for the roots of his sexual impotency.’ Perhaps. But if so, it was rather 
like shooting for the moon and hitting the outhouse door." 

Unfortunately, the latter lively comparison was rendered somewhat less than felicitous by the fact that Shirley's 
high-minded think-out on “pornography for profit” was bordered by a McCall's ad for a Toilaflex All. Angle Toilet 
Plunger and her own declared preference for another naughty Svenska flicker called—of all things—Dear John. 

But it was just such little ambiguities and happenstances that made for much of the article's charm. "What 1 am 
fed up with are those medicine men of movies who create and sell hard-core pornography for profit,” the authoress 
continued to insist—leaving the reader to wonder where she might stand on the issue of hard-core pornography with- 
out profit. Was it the commerci she, perha avor of turning the production of 
hard-core pornography over to some nonprofitmaking National Foundation for the Propagation of Filthy Films? Or 
would she have preferred to see it subsidized by taxes, through some sort of Federal grant? 

Though it hardly seems likely that Shirley Temple would ever lend her name to a Government-sponsored program 
of socialized smut, her support of the foundation principle was suggested in a biographical squib in which the editors 
noted that “Shirley Temple Black not only crusades against pornography for profit in films but works tirelessly for 
the international pooling of talent and resources to fight multiple sclerosi: 
profi evidenced by the [act that of an estimated $4,300,000 income enjoyed by the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society 1965, a mere 21 percent was spent for the purpose of actual research. 

But, as 1 was to learn from a copy of Time that appeared during the same month, Shirley Temple Bla 
est in things medical did not end with multiple sclerosis. “There are bird 
and girl watchers, chers for just about everything, 
But Mrs. Charles Black, 38, once known as Shirley Temple, belongs in a category all her own. ‘I'm an operation 
watcher," she explained to The New York Times. It started when Shirley was 14, visiting (continued on page 78) 


ation she objected to? Wa 


a good and worthy cause, whose non 
le status i 


к 
ıd bee watchers, satellite watchers 


nter- 


Time observed in its weekly miscellany on "People, 
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MORE Shakin AMONG THE 


the further adventures of truth seeker shel in darkest hashbury 


“A GUY Ix A BLANKET panhandles on the corner with a sign, 1's brut S MRIH 
hel reports, recalling his Hashbury highlights. 
“The other night, some guys sneak into the zoo, shoot a buffalo, drag it out, 
and the Diggers have meat for their free food line. A beaded girl takes me home, 
kes li and never speaks а word. An old man on a soapbox: ‘Vou’ 
tried pot, you've tried LSD—now how about giving Jesus Christ a chan 
And everyone talks about the ‘death of the hippies’ and they stage a hippie 


DAY —HELP ME GET HER HIGH 


"Well, if you just want to take our 
picture, it will cost you a quarter. 
II you want a picture of us rolling a 
joint and getting high, that will cost you 
& dollar. . . . And for five dollars, we'll 
call a cop over while we're smoking and you 
can get a great shot of us being busted!!" 


"Independence--that's why 
these kids come here--to 
escape from their parents 
and establish their 
independence! And we 
Diggers help them--we give 
them free food! . . . And the 
Free Store gives them free 
clothes! . . . And the Free 
Clinic gives them 
free medical 


"But I didn't mean to go to bed with him, 
Shel--I was standing in the psychedelic 
shop, when he walked up and showed me his 
'LSD' button, so I showed him my ‘Better 
Living Through Chemistry' button, then he 
showed me his 'Get Out of Vietnam' button, 
so I showed him my 'Make Love, Not War 
button, and then he showed me his 'Let's 
Fornicate for Freedom' button and I didn't 
have any button to reply, so I didn't know 
what else to do . . . !" 
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GUTSMUT САМЕ (continued pon page 71) 


Oregon. "А boy 
asked me to be with him while his leg was 
amputated. 1 held his hand the entire 
time, and since then have watched many 
operations. Gall bladders are the best— 
the colors are gorgeous.” ” 

While | found it somewhat surprising 
that a person of Mrs Black's lofty and 
humane ser es could be quite so 
ardent in her enthusiasm for the visual 
kicks 10 be had from seeing people cut 
open and divested of their gall bladders, 
1 was even more taken aback by Time's 
saying that her fascination with displays 
of the human gizzard put her "in a ca 
gory all her own.” Time, of all public 
tions, should have known better. Hs 
own weekly coverage of the medical- 


Amy hos 


surgical scene is so notably thorough- 
going, deep 
that iis 


sich 
must 


nd 
udience 


10 suggest 
include a coi 
s voyeurs — 
bladder enthusiasts. kidney fans, liver 
lovers, brain surgery buffs and transplant 
aficionados. 
During the 


seat Heart Transplant 
n late 1967 and early 


1968, for example, Time's reportage was 
so vivid and detailed that the operation 
watchers in its audience were privy 10 


more clinical minutiae than were the 
readers of Medical World News, Science 
News or The Jounal of the American 
Medical Association. ЈАМА? report. to 
the medical profession was, indeed, sparse 
| ickgrammic comparison. w 
Time's big cover story on "1 HE TRANS 
PLANTED HEART." Jam packed with 
dramatic facts and peppered with real 
photos, the Time report wore its big red 
heart on the front cover and offered a 
three-step diagram of surgical procedure 
to follow, it was а won 
der it didn’t start а vogue for weekend 
heart swapping among the surgical 
swingers of suburbia 

Because of the last breaking develop- 
menten nprecedented. ыту of 
daring surgery, four human hearts were 
transplanted last week"—Time's heart 
transplant coverage lacked much of the 
colorful, well-planned gore of its never-to- 
be-forgotten "Surgery" issue. One of the 
spirited newsmagazine’s fabulous, in-depth 
Is, on the order of “Is God Dead?” 
keout 
on surgery appeared back in May of 1963, 
but it is only recently that 1 have been 
able to force myself to even look at it. 

The cover is OK, as such things go—a 
portrait of this famous surgeon in his 
cap and gown. His surgical 
mask. dangles casually from his neck and 
his craggy, unsmiling face is framed in a 
shower of surgical hardware: an assort 
ment of scalpels, a large damp and a 
couple of pairs of forceps with steely 
crocodile teeth. Slashing across one cor- 
ner, there runs a five inch scarlet legend: 


"IF THEY CAN OF 
LUCKY." 

To find out how lucky, the reader has 
only to trundle his eyes over 17 gor- 
geous inside pages. But no flinching, re- 
member. This stuff is educational. You 
сап put off looking at the full 12-page 
color folio of “SEVEN MAJOR OPERA- 
if you wish, but there's no 
avoiding the first photo page. An over- 
head shot. looking down at a group of 
hostlv. graygowned figures huddled 
ound a large, blood-red excavation. in 
human chest: “HEART OPERATION, 
involving clusters of men and machines, 
is supreme elfort of surgery. . . .” 

By average rds, this is 
truly а suri yes. But in 
Time's lavish smorgasbord, it is but 
ocular aperitif—a visual hors d'ocuvre to 
pique the operation watcher's appetite 
for the entree of innards and brains to 
come. No use uying to duck it by re- 
treating into the text, either. From the 
very first line, vou are there. T 

“The gray-gowned figure in ch 
like a visitor from another р 
tween skullcap and mask, his head sprouts 
startling pair of binocular spectacles. 
His hands move with confident. precision 
and his even voice snaps with authority, 
lien 


ATE, YOU'RE 


language 
ly for hi: 
“Fours on Frenchies, please. Twos on 
lic 
"Lets get those little bleeders up there. 
ive em a litle ситет! 
Suction! Suction! 
Swift yer unburied, ihe tense drama 
of the operating room plays itself out as 
Dr. Francis D. Moore, surgeon in chief of 
Boston's Peter Ве 
removes a breast ай 
Removes. 
е th 


there in Bi 
ney Heights! Would any of you fellas 
gals like to see how it’s actually done? 


see what a real, human lemale 
breast removal looks like? 

Well, just flip a few pages. There you 
two-page spread! Two 
full-color diagrams seven full-color 
photographs, detailing every important 
step in a radical mastectomy! One ої 
the biggest, goriest hunks of major sur 
gery ever presented in а mass-circulation 
magazine! 

Just take а gander at those diagrams, 
Shirley—and you, too, Sam. Look 
first one. A female torso, showing the 
two female breasts. with the two female 
nipples and all. Таке a good look at the 
left onc. It looks healthy enough, but 
that’s the one that’s coming off! This 
jest the first step: “OPENING THE 
BREAST.” There are the outer mam- 
mary lymph nodes" and there's the "in- 
ner window incision through the chest 


wall..." Over here, the 
is opened” and you can get a look at her 
left lung through the “scissored ribs." 
And here we have the “pectoral mus: 
cles" and the "internal lymph nodes and 
mammary blood vessels" that are ex 
posed when the "window flap is re 
moved along with entire breast." 
Gorgeous! Bet you never saw a fe 
male breast like that before! From the 
side! And those are just the diagrams. 
Here are your seven exciting color photos 
“I Dr. Urban pulls back skin and outer 
tissue of chest, сх g surface of breast 
bone as clamplike hemostats stem blood 
How from large vessels. 2. Mallet strikes 
on chisel as surgeon cuts through breast 
bone. . . 3. Placing finger in opening 
(right), Dr. Urban feels for location where 


he will cut chest wall, make window 
complete. . . ." 
Man, that guy's really n that. chick, 


ast is off and her whole 
left side is laid wide open. Gorgeous! 
Looks like a bo meat marke 
And the beauty of it is, it’s all so educa 
tional. Like it’s the miracle of the hu 
man body. only it’s not pornographic or 
objectionable, because it’s inside! Dig? 
Once you cut through the epidermis, and 
jazz the body up with malfunctions and 
disease, anything goss! Nothing is "too 
w for public showing,” as are some of 
those sexually explicit “adult” movie: 
where people go raunching around in 
their whole skins. 
When it comes to sc 


ness saves You show a naked female 
breast in a family without 
you got a doctor on the scene, and 


you're apt to run into trouble. People 
will write indignant letters and cancel 
their subscriptions. Bur if you show a 
naked female breast, and right away 
quick you get a surgeon to cut if ofJ— 
then you've got a teal crowd pleaser. 
They'll shower you with bouquets! 
“I's worth a years 
price" а lady in С 
olina, wrote in р 


subscription 
awba, South Car- 
ise of Time's big 
Surgery" number. "I admired your guts." 
punned a gentleman in Boston. The medi- 
«al profession. was equally fervent in its 
praise. “Congratulations and а bushel of 
orchids.” wrote John L. Bach, assistant 
director of the American Medical Asso- 
i Department. of Scientific Assem- 
The text, the pi d diagrams 
really be 


са 


proud. 

It would be inaccurate 10 imply. 
however, that Time's operation watch- 
ers were all hung up on breast surgery. 


There were, alter all, six other “MAJOR 
OPERATIONS" in that onc issue alone 
There was URGERY BY MICRO- 
SCOPE," wherein the armchair intern 


was treated 10 


] the nitty-gritties of a 
Wicky middle car job, and a colorful 
seven-picture spread on "REPAIRING A 
HAND DEFORMED BY ARTHRITIS." 
(continued on page 98) 


BANKING BY THE NUMBERS 


the inner workings of alp-high finance, where the redoubtable swiss equip your account with a digital disguise 


article By JOSEPH WEDHSBER то innocents, from abroad and elsewhere, Zurich's Bahnhofstrasse looks like 
the main street in a prosperous, dull Swiss city. Its jewelry, watch and fur stores compare favorably with those on 
New York's Fifth Avenue and London's Old Bond Street. But that's where the comparison ends. Bahnhofstrasse is 
the world's third largest financial center, after Wall Street and the City in London. One square meter of ground is 
now worth over $9000. Behind the dignified, Victorian façades of the dark-gray bank buildings, several billion dol- 
lars worth of assets, and of mysteries, are hidden. It might be easier to get hold of atomic secrets at the Pentagon 
than to ferret out the secrets inside a Swiss bank. 

The banks display gold coins, gold bars and exotic bank notes in their street-level windows. During the great 
gold rush in March, when the price of an ounce of gold shot up to $44.36, compared with the official price of $35, 
trading in gold was temporarily discontinued and all the gold suddenly disappeared from the window displays. In 
April, the leading Swiss banks formed their own joint gold pool; since then, the Zurich gold market has become a 
serious rival to London's gold market, until then responsible for 70 percent of the world's gold trade. 

Now gold coins are on display again in the Swiss banks’ windows, and so are Afghanistan afghani, Cape Verde 
Islands escudos, Faroe Islands crowns; Mauritius rupees are tastefully mounted on colored panels, exuding an air of 
adventure. Some passers-by look at the bank notes as though they were painted by Gauguin or Van Gogh. The gold 
coins are displayed on black velvet pads—napoleons, 20-franc louis d'or with the heads of various French kings 
(many since informally beheaded), Swiss vreneli, Dutch tientje, English sovereigns; in the Middle East, old sover- 
cigns leich a higher price than the new ones with the Queen's head. out there, а woman's head is supposed to bring 
bad luck, and maybe it does. I've seen American tourists showing their kids American ten-dollar eagles that the 
children never saw back home. 

Also displayed are closed circuit television screens showing the latest stock market quotations. Inconspicuous 
men, who perhaps keep a million (francs or dollars) in the bank, hardly look at the figures as they walk by. They 
just did a little coupon clipping before lunch and don't worry about the market. Capitalists feel happy in this 
atmosphere of uninhibited live and let live and solid respectability. 


the Plural Society. The late Wilhelm ROPKE и the act liberal economist, 
the sun of gaur favor.” E 


4 M SED N G 21 
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STARRY-EYED 
‘TWENTY-YEAR-OLD Gale Olson has lived in more places than most people her age get a chance to visit. At var- 
ious times in her life, Gale, who was born in Oklahoma, has resided in Alabama, Germany, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Zealand and, currently, Califori Says Gale, "My dad was an Army 


career officer and every time we were just getting used to a new place, it was time to move again.” Her 
father, Major Theodore Olson (Ret), fought in 


Id War Two, Korea and Vietnam and accumulated 
a drawerful of medals. The Olsons, who now live in Costa Mesa, are a large, closely knit family. “Having six 


an ex—army brat, 
august out-of-this-world 


playmate aspires 


to be an astronaut 
brothers and three sisters really teaches you a lot about sharing things, materially and emotionally,” Gale 
says. Our August Playmate hopes one day to raise a family almost as large, but that won't come about until 
she first fully satisfies her penchant for adventure. “Last year I decided to become an astronaut, so I called the 
National Acronautics and Space Administration in Houston to find out qualification requirements.” Gale 
spent enough time being briefed on the phone by NASA officials to acquire four pages of notes. "So far, 
things are turning out fine for me,” she reports. “NASA prefers prospective female astronauts to have a 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RON VOGEL 


Gole recently moved into her own pad W 
ond (top left) really relishes the luxury 
of being able to sleep lote. "It's the 
one great advantage of having my own 
oportment—1 don't hove to hear the 
patter of a horde of not. so- litile feet 
storting ai seven a.m." Top right, the 
shopely Miss Olson, who awns a set of 
bar bells and dumbbells, gets ready 
for her morning exercises. Loter, shel- 
tered in privacy ot o girlfriend's home 
(above), she sun-bothes ou naturel. 
Gale likes impramptu ofternoon excur- 
sions, often driving ta the country, where 
she picks up а mouth-watering souvenir 
of her for her brothers ond sisters. 


strong background in mathematics, 
my strongest subject.” Miss Olson, 
who's attended Orange Coast Junior 
Gollege in Costa Mesa, plans io con- 
tinue her studies this fall at the 
University of Colorado. The brown- 
haired beauty is almost as fascinated 
by inner space as she is by the outer 
variety. "When 1 was in high school, 
I started to keep a daily ‘ego book'— 
I'd write down things that bothered 
me and why. It's a good way to get 
pettiness out of your system. Lately, 
Гуе been jotting down dreams I've 
had; someday I'm going to write a 
book based on those dreams.” A 
model (36-22-35) of American femi- 
ninity, Gale (who delivered talks on 
girl scouting over German television) 
stays in shape by practicing ballet 
and exercising, and plans to study 
‘Tahitian dancing next year. At the 
moment, however, she feels that at 
least one of her dreams has come 
tue. “I think every girl who has the 
figure for it wishes she could be a 
Playmate, and I'm no exception," she 
observes. “All I can say is that I was 
lucky!" Lucky Gale, lucky readers. 


At a park playground (top), Gale, who'd 
never tried trampolining before, limbers 
up and then gets some pointers from 
friends; she's soon bouncing around 
like an experi. “I usually don't like 
strenuous sporis," she says. “Horseback 
riding is about the limit for me." Left, 
Miss August votes in a mock election 
held at Pierce College in Woodland 
Hills in California. "I think more people 
ought 10 join political groups," says 
Gale. “Democracies work well only when 
the majority of citizens get involved in 
the political process. If they don't, a 
few people begin to accumulate the 
power that really belongs to everyone." 
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Politically minded Gale and friends (top) listen to a television 
address by Vice-President Hubert Humphrey. "I'm a conserva- 
tive," she says. ‘I think our Government has grown bewilder- 
ingly big." Left, Miss August, leading a family outing, gets set 
to catch four-year-old brother David as he comes barreling 
down a slide. Aided by sister Joyce, an airline stewardess 
(above), Gale doles out desserts to three family members. 


PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


It all happened so fast" sighed the sweet 
young thing trying on a bridal gown. “ he 
said ‘I do’ and then I said ‘I do— 1 now wc 
have to get married." 


No need for me to come out to the house," the 
doctor told the worried caller. “I've checked 
my files and your unde isn't really ill at all— 
he just thinks he's sic 

A week later, the doctor telephoned to make 
sure his diagnosis had been correct. "How's 
your uncle todayz" he asked. 

"Worse" came the reply. "Now he thinks 
he's dead." 


Have you heard about the husband who took 
a mistress just to break the monogamy? 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines frustration 
as nixed emotions. 


About to marry a girl in her early 20s, the 
spry octogenarian went to a marriage counse- 
lor and asked how he might keep his pro- 
spective bride happy. Shaking his head, the 
counselor could only say: “I think you should 
take in а youthful boarder.” 

Several months later, the old gent returned 
to the counselor and reported that his new 
wife was pregnant. "I see you took my ad- 
vice about the boarder,” said the counselor, 
chuckling. 

“Yep,” said the octogenarian, "and she's 
pregnant, too.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines incest as 
sibling ribaldry. 


As the Shakespearean actor slipped off his 
trousers and prepared to join her in bed, the 
lady of the evening gave an appreciative 
whistle at his generous endowment. 

m,” he cautioned 
have come to bury 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines bulldozer 
as a chap who sleeps through political 
speeches. 


Then there was the prostitute who was so 
dumb she wound up working in a warehouse. 


Encountering a sad-looking man standing on a 
street corner, the sweet old lady sympathetically 
walked over to him, pressed a five-dollar bill into 
his palm and said: "Chin up." 

Next day, as she passed the same corner, the 
man walked over to her and gave her $20. 
"Thanks for the tip, lady,” he said. "He paid 
twelve to one.” 


During her first visit to Las Vegas, the inexpe 
rienced and frustrated young schoolteacher readi- 
ly succumbed to the advances of the first man 
she meta bellboy. Following their frenzied 
lovemaking, she breathed in his car: "Wouldn't 
it be more discreet if you got me a room where 
the door would stay closed?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” he said. "But this isn't your 
room— it's the elevator." 


OF course 1 wouldn't accept money from a per- 
lect stranger,” the gold digger told her girl- 
friend. “But then, nobody's perfect." 


Darling,” cooed the wife sweetly over morning 
coffee, "do you remember those trout you spent 
two weeks fishing for back in April?” 

“Sure,” mumbled her husband through his 
newspaper. 

“Well,” she continued, "one of them called 
last night to say you're going to be a father.” 


The distinguished-looking gentleman asked the 
department-store floorwalker where опе might 
purchase some personal stationery. He was di- 
rected to the nations department on the third 
floor, but in the crowded elevator he became 
confused and got off on the fourth floor by mis- 
take. Approaching a sexy salesgirl standing 
near the elevator doors, he said, "Excuse me, 
but do you have n Д 
Sure,“ she replied, blinking her big eyes 
suggestively, “but I try to suppress them until 
after five o'clock." 
“No, no, you don't understand,” he stam- 
mered, "I mean to say, do you keep stationery?” 
“Right up until the end,” replied the sales- 
girl, "and then I just go all to pieces.” 


Ан 

Coming home carly from work one afternoon, 
the exec found his wife lying naked in bed. 
breathing heavily and clearly distracted. 

“Alice, what's the tter?” he asked. 
think I'm having a heart attack,” she 
sped. 
Quickly, he rushed downstairs to the phone 
and was dialing a doctor when his son hurried 
in and exclaimed: “Daddy! There's a naked 
man in the front closet 

Going over to the closet, the exec opened the 
door and found his best friend cowering there. 
“For God's sake, Frank," blustered the husband, 
“my wife is upstairs having a heart attack and 
here you are sneaking around scaring the 
children.“ 


Heard a good опе lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, PLAvnov, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 


ou're aware, I suppose, thal you've terrifying the trout." 
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140 percent by gold. The Swiss National 
Bank could replace its entire bank-note 
circulation with gold coins and still have 
enough gold left for its short-term 
liabilities. Switzerland has more savings 
books than abitants. In che land of 
John Calvin and Ulrich Zwingli, savings 
are а must; poverty offends God, Money 
may be the root of all ci 
Switzerland. A Zurich proverb says, ^ 
rules in heaven and money on earth 

Coing to the bank in Zurich is a 
like going to church in Rome or to the 
Folies-Bergére in Paris, or to a coffeehouse 

„ Greenwich Village. Businessmen go 
there to gossip, young people have dates 
“in the bank.” The bank is bazaar—club— 
gossip place. Women pick up some change 
before going shopping. Personal checks 
are unpopular in Switzerland. I know a 
big banker who recently took $3000 
greenbacks along when he went to 
America. 

American Internal Revenue agents 
who sce Swiss banks in their nightn 
would be disappointed. A 
bank looks as respectable as 
can Legion post. Don't expect a furtive- 
looking Texan to shove 51,000,000 to 
the teller, whispering the number of 
his secret account. The furtive-looking 
character who just walked in through a 
side entrance or through a neighboring 
building was a respected Swiss citizen 
acting for somebody else. Swiss bankers 
have recently been accused of pulling 
the financial strings behind the interna- 
tional scene, of helping foreigners make 
shady deals. Specifically, they were sa 
to attack the pound E, to attract 
“hot money” and illicit profits, to cover 
up tax evasions, to operate in proxy 
fights against the management of Amer 
can corporations, to enable Communists 
to gain control of American key indus 
tries Insult was added to injury when 
eorge Brown. then the British Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, coined 
the expression “the gnomes of Zurich. 
(The epithet was not used last year when 
leading Swiss bankers lent Britain the 
equivalent of $104,000,000 to help steady 
the shaky British pound. “They never 
call us gnomes when we send money ош! 
of Switzerland,” a Zurich banker says 
sarcastically.) 

Switzerland has more 
tists. This small country, twice the size 
of Vermont, has 470 banks, with 4300 
branch offices—one for every 1300 in 
habitants (compared with one for every 
6300 people in America). Theoretically, 
anybody with 50,000 francs (51900) can 
open a bank in Zurich. Swiss bankers 
are distressed about some recenily opened, 
foreign-owned banks with outlandish 
ames that are said to be controlled by 
people who once operated in the fir 
cial free-lance districts of Beirut 


ks than den- 


‘Tangier and have neither the traditions 
nor the ethics of reputable Swiss bank 
аљ One such enterprise advertised the 
slogan, “Switzerland, Land of Security 
and Secrecy.” There has even been a 
Soviet bank in Zurich since last Octo- 
ber. Voskod Handelsbank (named alter 
the Sputnik “Su trade 


n and Swiss directors, 
ized at 10,000.000 Swiss francs. 
"The correspondence is in English, but 
the bookkeeper is а Russian, The Swiss, 


who are violently antiSoviet, are con- 
cerned about the new Soviet banking net 
in western Europe (there are also Soviet 


banks in London, Paris and Beirut) 
that may be used to finance local Com- 
munist Parties. 

Obviously, there are banks and banks 
in Switzerland. A big bı Bahnhof- 
strasse may turn down an account that is 
snapped up by the ambitious manager 
of the bank's branch office im a small 
town. No respectable Swiss bank accepts 
money from a know 
pose the gar 
to a Swiss citizen, for a nice fee, and the 
Swiss deposits own 


will accept accounts that we wouldn't 
touch with a flagpole,” Hans J. Bär, of 
the 78-year-old, respected private bank 
Julius Bar & Co., told me. 

Swiss banks are not large, by Ameri 
can standards. The Big Three, interna- 
tionally well-known commercial banks— 
the Swiss Bank Corporation, the Swiss 
Credit Bank and the Union Bank of 
Swiverland—each have assets of about 
three billion dollars and certainly don't 
among the top 30 in the 
tional banking archy. (The U 
Bank gained greatly after ils recent 
takeover of Interhandel) Swiss banks 
arc small, compared with the Bank of 
America or the Chase Manhattan. Bank, 
but they have prestige far beyond their 
resources. Their combined total resources 
of about 25 billion dollars are almost 
twice the gross annual product of Switzer- 
land. (America’s bank deposits are about 
half the annual U. S. gross national prod- 
uct.) Not included in this figure are the 
enormous securities portfolios controlled 
by these banks. 

Swis banks are almost unlimited in 
their functions. They accept deposits, 
grant commercial loans. сату out all 
stock market tr: 
own brokers, 
ties, lease safedeposit boxes, establish 
trust funds, buy gold and foreign ex- 
change, underwrite stocks and bonds 
and run large Swiss investment 
nd is the biggest single 
investor in the capital markets of west- 
em Europe and the United States 
nks are believed to account for 

percent of Wall Street turn- 


the 


over) Yet in this citadel of finan 
conservatism, banks have taken long 
chances and suffered large loses in the 
past 50 ycars The Zurich newspaper 
Die Tat reported that the losses in the 
past 50 years almost offset the profits. 
Swiss banks lost $250,000,000 in Cer 
many п World War. They re 
couped their losses by being efficient, 
reliable, Rexible and extremely discreet 

In addition to the Big Three, there 
are the People’s Bank of Switzerland 
and the Bank Leu & Company, founded 
1755. that also belong to the big 
banks; the cantonal (or state) banks: 


tions, other banks and private banks. 
"The oldest of them, Rahn & Bodmer in 


Zurich, was founded in 1750. The 30 
most important members of the Private 
Bankers! Association are in Geneva, Basel 
and Zurich. They are mot incorporated, 
not required to publish balance sheets. 
Each of the largest houses (Pictet, Lom 
bard, Hentsch and Bir) controls 
mated 500.000.000 through the secu 
portfolios of their investment accounts 


Why do so many people from every- 
where take their money to Switzerland, 
often at great risk and taking heavy losses? 
‘The 


Because it's safe and secret there. 
banking floor of a Swiss 
atmosphere of subdued discretion а 
tivated secrecy. High wooden parti 
are mounted on the counters, with m 
row windows for the tellers. There is 
ample space between the windows. Stand- 
ing in front of the teller, the customer 
cannot be overheard by people on both 
sides. A Swiss banking floor has a muting 
effect on people's vocal cords, like a den 
tist's waiting room; everybody talks softly. 
Wooden benches, comfortable desks, wood: 
en racks for newspapers and coat hangers 
make you relax and feel at home, Elderly 
attendants in gray uniforms, look, 
everybody's friends, walk around unobtru 
sively, watching everybody. To post an 
armed guard in this atmosphere of 
cial finesse would be unthinkable; bank 
robberies are rare in Switzerland, a small 
country with efficient police and border 
guards; in the past, crimi 
it almost impossible to get away with 

their loor 
The banking floor radiates comfort 
and confidence, inviting you to leave 
your worries—and your moncy—there. 
The cashiers -haired, serem 
looking paterf types; women a 
rarely employed as tellers in the big 
banks. (The Swiss feel 
face docs not exact 
confidence.) Once in a while, people 
with a haunted look in their eyes go to 
the teller's window. "The other morn: 
а man stepped to the foreign-exchange 
window of a very big bank in Zurich 
nd surreptitiously put down a thick 
wad of Romanian lei, Once he glanced 
apprehensively over his shoulder. In 
(continued on page 91) 


an elegantly casual complement to your summer evening wardrobe 
attire By ROBERT L. GREEN rnis summer, we aver, the warm-weather word to the wise is 


“supershirt,” a luxurious long-sleeved shirt for evening that's cooler than going the tie route—or sporting a 
turtleneck and blazer—and eminently more stylish. Designed to be worn outside slacks, with no jacket (it takes 
on added fashion dimension when coupled with a pair of formal trousers), supershirt is available in light- 
weight materials, including satin or voile, as well as heftier fabric - cotton Jacquard, for example—that can 
be worn year round, as the temperature dictates, The black-lightshow gentleman above has brightened his 
after-dark fashion image—and switched on his body-painted companion—with a satin supershirt that features 
ruffles on front placket and cuffs, plus a stand-up collar, by Anthony Calardo for Clotheshorse, $25, worn 
over worsted and mohair formal trousers with extension waistband and satin side stripe, by After Six, $45. 


“Now do you think 
blondes have more 
fun, Mr. Edwards?” 


px ida 
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BANKING BY THE NUMBERS — (continued from page 90) 


any foreign tax authorities. ("When in 


Romania, the unofficial export of bank 
notes is а crime. The cashicr was busi- 
nesslike: in Switzerland, there is free 
wade in gold and all currencies—no con- 
trols, no one is afraid. He counted the 
lei and handed the customer а slip of 
and a large number of Swiss 
no questions were asked. The 
customer took the francs to another wi 
dow and bought gold coins, and minutes 
later he walked out, looking relieved. 
d converted an unstable currency 
(at considerable los) into the world's 
stablest commodity. In the free market 
of Zurich, the true rate of the Romani 
an lei is set by supply and demand, not 
by government regulation. Perhaps the 
man was a private citizen who had man- 
aged to get the money out of his coun- 
try. Or perhaps he was a government 
emissary who needed gold to pay off an 
agent for some sinister purpose. Who 
ows? A Swiss bank is full of unan- 
swered questions. 

It is the mixture of sceretiveness and 
no questions asked that gives а Swiss 
bank its particular ambiance. In an 
American bank, everything is wide open 
for inspection; the customer should sce 
everything. The Swiss are different "If 
we would build a large glass structure, 
as the Manufacturers Trust people did 
on New York's Fifth Avenue, we would 
һ six months," a 
nt Swiss banker says. "No onc 
here wants to be seen going into the 
safe” "The banker works in an office 
with double doors, one of them padded. 
The doors are always dosed. He couldn't 
conduct financial negotiations in an office 
with the doors wide open, as in America. 
His office is on the second floor, removed 
from the vulgar sight of bank notes and 
the banal sound ‘of adding machines. 
Wood-paneled walls, wall-towall carpets, 
indirect lights, abstract paintings. Not a 
word will ever drift out of the sound- 
proof office. 

Occasionally, these high priests of 
caution become victims of fraud. Years 
ago, a big bank in western Swiverland 
paid out almost $500,000 to a man who 
presented impeccable documents and а 
perfect bill of lading concerning a ship- 
ment of copper from Chile to Genoa on 
a ship called Peter Pan. All the seals 
and stamps were there and the custom- 
ers passport was properly issued and 
visaed. Only one thing was wrong: T 
forms had been stolen, The Peter Pan 
had never existed. Owing to the "bank 
ing secret,” the banker had been unable 
to find out everything about the crook. 

ті banking secret is the solid 
foundation of all Swiss banks—and a 
source of mystification to the world at 
means that no Swiss 
bank will give any information on a 
client's account or transactions—not even 
to the Swiss police or to the Swiss or 


is the 


doubt, keep your mouth shut,” 
Swiss bankers dogma.) 
secret is not a Swiss invention. In 
16th Century, the statutes of the Bi 
of St. Ambrosius in Milan 

it was a punishable offense lor 
п the bank to give information 
about the affairs of the cl 
siders, unless authorized by the client to 
do so. Bankers were expected to observe 
ly as pricsts, physici. 
nd midwives. (A Swiss banker 
priest of 


Ihe banking 
the 


When Louis XIV revoked the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, thousands of Hugue- 
nots escaped from France into Switzer 
land. Some sct up private banks there, 


ing complete secrecy about the 
s of their French clients. After the 
French Revolution in 1789, a second 
wave of French refugees in 


Switzerland. In 1815. the Congress of 
Vienna recognized the “perpetual neu- 
tality” of Switzerland, which became 
Europe's classic haven for men—and for 
money. The Swiss admit that the bor 
derline between. neutrality i 


nd expedi- 
ency is sometimes rather thi During 
b; 


philosophically. The French say, "Point 
d'argent, point de Suisse.” The Swiss will 
do nearly anything for moncy. So will a 
great many other people. 

Switzerland has not been involved in 
an armed conflit since 1815. People 
who worried about revolutions, devalua- 
tions, fascism, communism and Nazism 
would deposit their money in Switzer 
land—discreedy. In Hider Germany, it 
was said, “Money alone won't make you 
ppy—unless it is in Switzerland.” The 

ng secret reflects Switzer 
jonal belief in personal free- 


the private sphere is the inalienable 
right of man. (Many Ame: on the 
other hand, 
with wrongdoing.) 


adiscretion is а vital condition 
erty, Wilhelm Röpke. 
idual has a right to discretion, 
Р t part оГ our lives which we 
can keep private [rom the state is steadi- 
ly shrinking: but our bank account be. 
that diminishing number, as 


experiences.” To the 
home is his castle; 
count is his secret 
1981, George Orwell showed t 
and discretion are 
totalitarian state.) 


English- 
to the 
dn 
iat privacy 
enemies of the 


The Swiss find it inconceivable that a 
man would tell anybody how much he 
s worth. A Swiss might tell his friends 
about the women he has slept with, but 
never how much money he makes. The 
Swiss differentiate between privacy and 
secrecy. A robust Swiss banker told m 
“What I do in the bathroom is private 
but not secret.” The Swiss are willing to 
pay for secrecy. The anonymous “bearer 
shares" of the great Swiss industries, 
such as CIBA or Nestlé, are more ex 
pensive than the "name shares” The 
Swiss well remember that after Ger- 
many and other central European states 
abolished the banking secret at the end 
of World War One, m. пу depositors 
shifted their savings to Swiss banks. The 
Swiss passion for privacy explains the 
Swiss dislike for st s they feel that 
the price paid for complete statistics is 
too high. In a public referendum, the 
Swiss once rejected a measure calli 
for compulsory Lb. X rays and, inste: 
accepted а much les eficient anti lb. 


1934, refugees from Germa- 
ny and Italy sought asylum in Switzer 
land and the governments of Hitler and 
Musso! asked the Swiss for informa- 
tion on German and Italian bank ас 
counts, the Swiss parliament enacted a 
new banking law. Article 47 (b) states: 


Whoever intentionally in his capac- 
ity as an officer or employee of a 
bank . . . violates his duty to observe 
silence or professional secrecy; or who- 
ever induces or attempts to induce a 
person to commit such an offense, 
shall be fined not more than 20,000 
francs, or shall be imprisoned for not 
longer than six months, or both. If 
the offender acted negligently. he 
shall be fined not more than 10,000 
francs, 


At the Union Bank, newly hired em- 
ployees must sign a declaration that 
they will keep strictest secrecy about 
the t ns and clients of the bank. 
nything you're going to hear inside 
the bank is secret and must not be 
discussed outside, not even with your 
closest relatives . . and also after the 
termination of your employment." Be- 
sides, the Swiss Criminal Code (article 273) 
makes it a punishable offense to divulge 
nything to a foreign country to the 
disadvantage of the Swiss state. British 
revenue agents who went to Switzerland 
after World War "Two trying to get 
formation on ors were 
told to stay out. A Dutch tax official 
who bothered a Dutchman domiciled in 
switzerland was arrested by the Swiss 
police and sent to jail. Years ago, several 
Israeli tax agents snooping around were 
xpelled. Accord 
Internal Reve 
have 


said to 
(continued on page 142) 
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fiction BY KEN W. PURDY years ago he had lost his girl to 
thes man, and now all he wanted in return was a minuscule piece of paper 


“мү вор, could it matter less?" Brubaker said. "One 
piece out of five?” 

“It matters,” Charles Nicholson said. 
n't, I'd let you have it“ 
nd ran down the valley. It lifted the ash on 
the hearth, The logs flared. Twenty feet over them, the 
footsquare beams worked, creaking. 

“Try some port, Charles,” Allen Brubaker said. “It’s 
ivilized, Scotch alter dinner. 

“When did 1 testify I was civilized?” Nicholson said. 

“True,” Brubaker said. “Nobody would accuse you of 
it. Nobody would accuse you of common civility, comes 
to that.” He sucked softly on his ci 

"Speak for yourself," Nicholson 
the decanter and poured. whisky. 

“I had а British dealer here the other day," Brubaker 
said, “Fellow named Farquharson. He buys for the Queen 
sometimes.” 

“What'd he want?” 

“He didn’t say. But he set me thinking. I was eighty- 
two, Chrisumas. Time I decided w. to do with my 
collection. I can't just leave it lying around for the 
Federals to grab." 

Nicholson drank. 

“Thing is, there's still the one stamp I want. III had 
that I'd tell Farquharson to come back maybe. 
Or I'd call Casimir there at the Smithsonian. 

"No," Nicholson said. 

“Гуе got six thousand, two hundred and eighty-one 
stamps," Brubaker said. “The best collection of mint 
colonials in this country. Maybe in the world. You own 
five stamps. Five." 

"Right. But one of them's a fourpenny Antine Bay 
magenta." 

“No better than my own fourpenny. 
"Didn't say it was. But it's the only other one.“ 
nd you carry it around in your wallet. You're 

crazy. You could lose it tomorrow, a stamp thars 
worth, say, fifty thousand dollars. Or whai 
rth to you?” 

ve your wind. You haven't got 
enough money, and if you have, I don't 
need it," Nicholson said. 

Brubaker gave himself port. He 
held the glass by its foot to watch 
the fire through it. He sighed 


“It matters to 


id. He unstoppered 


nd drank. 
“What did I ever do to 
you, Charles?" he said. 


в. Fost 


“Hell, / didn't marry your girl. You married mine. What 
have you got against me? Sitting on the one thing 1 want 
in the world. By God, sitting on it. What's the point? 
Look, can't you see those two stamps, the only two four- 
penny magenta Antines in the world, side by side in the 
Smithsonian, where they belong, where people for gen- 
eration after generation can enjoy them, take pleasure 
out of them? Can't you? 

“I got nothing against you, Allen,” Nicholson said. “1 
wouldn't believe you if you said today was Wednesday 
unless I looked at a calendar, but I got nothing against 
you. 

Sell me the stamp." 


“Then you can go to hell. That was the last time. 
I'm tired of this, it's been going on too long. The hell 
with it 

“I said I wouldn't sell. 1 didn't say I wouldn't trade.” 

Trader“ Brubaker said. “You trade? You haven" 
bought a stamp, or traded one, in thirty years. 

“T'I wade you the stamp. For this house. 

Brubaker put down his glass. "Even? Do you know 
what this place is worth? Twice the price of the stamp. 
At least. twice.“ 

Nicholson nodded. He could close his eyes and see the 
place as from the air—the river, the great stretch of 
lawn running up the hill and the only octagonal house 
in the whole valley, white and perfect. 
he said. “And I know what 
the stamp's worth. Take it or leave it. The decd's in your 
safe. Thomas and his wife can witness. Take it or 
leave i 

Twice, Brubaker had his hand over the bell. The third 
time, he dropped it; and when Thomas came in, he 
asked him to feteh his wife. When all four had signed 

and they were alone again, Brubaker handed the paper 

to Nicholson. 

“True what you said," Nicholson said. "I 
took your girl. And I've got your house.” 

“Give me my stamp,” Brubaker said. 

He looked at it. He split the end of a 

fire lighter with his thumb, slipped the 

bit of faded lavender paper into the 

cleft, held it to the fire. It went 
in a puff. 

"FI never wanted both," 
Brubaker said.“ I just wanted 

the only one, that’s 

all. The only one.” 
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— CLEARLY 
CONTEMPORARY 


a transparently 


arresting array of 
good-looking 
see-through gear 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEXAS URBA 


p % 
This роде: Custom-made glass and mesonite shelf unit comes with beck 
mirrors (not shown) and four steol.boll lamps, from Beylerian, about $400 as 
shown. Shelf unit holds, left to right, top to botiom: Neol Smoll-designed 
Pyrex teopol, $16, ond Pyrex decanter, $20, both from Bonniers. Cube 
sculpture, by Neal Small, trom Bonniers, $250. Decorotive Lucite block, 
from Hammocher Schlemmer, $35. lucite blocks hold squid, $5, horned 
toad, $7, pipefish, $6, ond seo horse, $4, oll from Scoraboeu. Plexiglass — | 
globe houses boromeler, hygrometer ond thermometer, from E. J. Coles, 
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GUTSMUT GAME («ica pon page 78) 


There was a chilling two-page report on 
deepireeze cryosurgery performed on a 
human brain: "Dr. Cooper then makes an 
incision and bores а hole in the patient's 
skull. He places a bowshaped instrument 
of his own design around the 

сай... carefully threads a long can 
(tube) toward the thalamus at the center 
of the brain“ There were the vividly 
photographed details of "UNCLOC- 


GING A BLOOD VESSE ad the 
риу, bloody-gloved business of “R 
PLACING A FAULTY KIDNEY" 


Diseased kidney is removed through in. 

i = cut from abdomin 
in next 
proper position for entry 
into prep “bed” in host's lower ab- 
domen. Surgeon prepares to suture kidney 
to iliac vein of patient.” 

Belore your very eyes—in brilliant, truc- 
tolife color. 

As one who has personally clocked up 
more than three hours of major surgery 
and has seen his share of open wounds, 
compound fractures and burned flesh, J 
cm only say that it was a hell of a lot 
for the reader to take without so much 
as a whiff of ether, Yet, curiously enough, 
only one mild note of objection was 
sounded amid the chorus of postoperative 
hosannas in Time's “Letters” colum 
‘One of the happiest miracles of modern 
surgery is that it is not carried out in my 
living room," wrote Philip H. Hartman 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, "You, alas, 
have changed all that. 

As the sole published dissenter, Mr. 
Hartman was evidently one of the few 
among Time's huge audience who were 
psychologically incapable of digging the 
sadomasochistic delights of spectator sur- 
gery. In all likelihood, he had been as 
successfull as ! in ignoring Times “Medi 
cine" department, until it had been so 
forced upon his attention that a quick 
ping of pages would no longer suffice 
weekly peep show of medi- 
“Transplant Progress: More 


Bold Advances,” the anonymous impre- 
sarios of Time's visceral ties an- 
nounced in а typical week. “In the 


dawning age of surgical transplant, there 
seems 10 be по end to the variety of dar 
ing and delicate feats that surgeons are 
willing to wy in the hope of saving 
patients who would otherwise be doomed 
by the failure of a vital organ 

A young Colorado mother was get- 
ting, along well last week, although her 
liver had been replaced by one taken 
from a dead man. A boy of 12 was liv- 
ing a normal life in his Pueblo, Colorado, 
home with his mothers spleen inside 
him, while his mother went about her 
chores with no spleen at all. . . . Today 
leas twoscore Americans arc going 
bout their business kept alive and 
tive by kidneys transplanted from other 


people. . . . Denver patient Jerry Will 
Ruth, 24, got a kidney Irom Brother 


Billy, 99 But in New Orleans, a 
woman lor whom no donor could be 
found in time had a pair of monkey kid- 


neys implanted in her groi 
Тһе brain boggles. Imagination runs 
amuck. A brothers kidney! A mother's 
spleen! Surely, there can be no greater 
love th this. One can almost see that 
spleenless mother going "about her 
chores,” scrubbing floors in Pueblo, Col- 
orado, while her 12-year-old son sits at 
home "living a normal life.” "Beuer 1 
should go without than him," she 
Ifessly sighs in the mind's car. "What 
is a mother for, otherwise? All 1 ask is 
that now and then he should show а 
little consideration. 
The woman with the monkey kidneys 
mplanted in her groin’ is, of course, 
understandably silent. One senses a re- 
luctance to brag about her operation 
Meeting а neighbor on the bus, how 
could she суеп begin to explain it? With 
he monkey out of the way, the secret is 
between her and the doctor—until Time 
has to go and blabber it to the entire 
ation: "This was the fist significant 
heterotransplant! (between. different spe 
cies, important even though it finally 
failed and the patient went back on thc 
idncy. 


jous arc ‘autona 
of a patient's organs to a diflerent part 
of his own body. . . Parts of the adrenal 
glands that besuide the kidneys have been 
moved to the thigh to facilitate continued 
ament. . . The latest liver surgery in 
Denver involved the deathwatch and pre. 
ase timing that are a common feature of 
homotransplants.” 

Homotransplants, Time explained in 
its customary anatomy chart, are “from 
donor or cadaver to patient." And many 
а dra ic tale has be told of the doc 
tors thwatch over ac 
who possessed the needed 
ad thc exquisite sense of timing in- 
volved in transferring the wanted orga 
from the body of a fresh corpse to th 
of a waiting patient. As the deathwatch 
ticks on from one paragraph to the next, 
the reader finds himself rooting only for 
the patient. Sentence by sentence, he is 
uingly dehumanized to the point of 
iccident victim 
"Dic the nerve ends 
ou are not the hero of this story. 
accident victim" lacking 
voice, face, laughter, hope and all en- 
deariug traits. You arc an aggregate of 
able parts, a collection of use- 
vagcable guts. Dic and have done 
with it! A Denver housewife needs 
your liver! A kid in Palo Alto. ifor- 
nia, is waiting for your kidney! Your one 
undamaged cornea can bring the blessing 
of sight to a nun in Philadelphia!" 


splants* 


dea 


death. 
ay. 
You 


are an 


Long before the great heartswitch 
derby of 1967-1968, Time was very big 
on transplants. Operation watchers must 
love them. The idea of implanting or 
person's organ in the body of another 
for keeps—scems endlessly fasci 

But gorgeous, loverly as it all is, the 
rate of failure is high, because of the 
body's defensive rejection of  foreig 
substances, Most likely to succeed are 
homotransplants between identical twins 
and dose blood relatives. And if it's a 
choice between procuring a catered kid 
ney from a living donor outside the fam 
ily or one from an unrelated corpse, 
one’s chances are somewhat better with 
a kidney from а corpse. 
adavers Are Best." Time's transplant 
handicappers declared, after attending a 
1967 get-together of specialists at Duke 
University. But, as deathwatchers i 
Time's audience knew, cadavers are al 
ways in short supply. So grievous is the 
body shortage of 1966, 
Time's 
be found ponder 
“thanatology, 
“What Is Life? 


the 
When 
mediwriters inquired, like a chorus of 


scence of 
15 Death? 


clinical Hamlets: “The question of when 
to ‘pull the plug’ and let death occur has 
acquired new urgency with the practice 
of uanspla kidneys and other vital 
organs. Transplant surgeons want organs 
as fresh as possible; the chance that a 
cadaver kidney will work well in the recip- 
ient patient is vastly increased il it can be 
removed immediately after circulation has 
stopped. But 
counties, it would be ille; 
a kidney from a patient who has not yet 
been pronounced dead." 


Aud a jolly good thing, too, one 
might add. What with all the “bold ad 
vances” in this “dawning age of surgic 


transplant," a chap would be fair game 
for kidney snatchers, heart thieves, blad 
der burglars and lung looters whenever 
he lay down to take a nap. 

As was indicated in another 
the same isuc of Time 
odds and ends are s 
"banks." In this case, it w. 
human heart valves removed [rom acci- 
dent. victims. " Other Time reports 
have dealt generously with the founding 
and funding of such surgical tru 
banks, tooth banks, bone banks, 
like. This piling up of cadaverish capi 
appeals to the deathwatcher’s se 
thrift. “Waste not, want not" is а 
adage, and interest in new ways to scrimp 
and save ionally leads Time to take 
an admiring peck behind the Iron Curtai 
—as, for example, in the case of “Fingers 
from the Dead.” 

“Faced with a person who has lest а 
finger in an accident, most surgeons do 
little more than sew up the stump,” 
Time observed, in what sounded 
like a grumble of complaint, "though 

(continued on page 157) 


"And now that we've enrolled you in (he Sunny Knoll 
Nudist Colony, Mrs. Michaels, we must persuade your husband to share 
in the healthful, joyous . . oh, here he is now!” 
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man's first conversation with 
nonhumans may well take 
lace not with aliens 

but with the brainy dolphin 


article By FREDRIC C. APPEL 


TWO SUMMERS AGO, thousands of animal 
lovers around the world zeroed in on the 
Office of Naval Operations at the Penta- 
gon with a barrage of letters that rocked 
the Navy down to its bilges. The source 
of the public ire was a widely circulated 
newspaper report that the Navy was re- 
cruiting porpoises those ever-smiling, lov 
able cousins of the whale—as seagoing 
kamikaze pilots: living, swimming bombs 
tained ло attack enemy submarines and 
blow themselves to pieces in the process. 
According o the repor, Navy re- 
searchers at the U.S. Naval 
Center in Point Mugu, Calil 
discovered. thar porpoises, with their un- 
camny sonar capability, could distinguish 
between different metals, such as alumi- 
num and bronze The report suggested 
that the Navy planned 10 put this ability 
to military use by first equipping all 
friendly submarines with a metal iden- 
tification tag, composed of some secret 
formula metal the porpoises could easily 
zc, and then training a battalion 
idal porpoises, each carrying a large 
explosive charge. 10 hunt enemy subs 
the open ocean. Presumably, when a por- 
poise spotted a sub not equipped with the 
secret metal I. D. tag, it would attack, 
detonating the explosive and blowing the 
sub and itself to smithereens. 
Newspaper readers around the world 
were horrified. This time, the Navy had 
gone 100 far. Had it recruited sharks or 
barracuda or even Killer whales for its 
ghoulish scheme, there would have been 
barely a ripple. But the beloved porpoise? 
Our Flipper? Porpoise lovers of the world 
united and the Navy had a full-blown 
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public-rclations typhoon on its hands. 

Actually, the whole affair was a big 
mistake—a small indiscretion that the 
Navy bumbled into a cause célèbre. 
While it is true that porpoises can spot 
the difference between dissimilar metals, 
it is not true—or it is at least highly ur 
likely, according to the Navy scientists— 
that the Navy ever seriously considered 
the kamikaze scheme. The idea is sim- 
ply not practical, if possible at all. 

The problem arose originally because 
the purely biological research at the 
Point Mugu station is, by law, not sub- 
ject to secret classification. On the other 
hand, the military objectives of the re- 
search may be, and are, secret. Thus, 
when a reporter who had seen the bio- 
logical work innocently asked what the 
Navy intended to do with the informa- 
tion, a flippant escort told him, “Use 
your own imagination.” He did 

Then the Navy compounded its error. 
Instead of issuing an official and scien- 
tifically justifiable denial, the Pentagon 
abruptly banned any further visits by 
outsiders to the base and, in fact, can- 
celed all previously scheduled appoint- 
ments. As a result, the true story never 
got out. For all anyone knows, the Navy 
brass is still getting indignant letters. 

While the kamikaze scheme was a 
hoax, the idea of porpoises doing impor- 
н, useful work for man is certainly 
not. In fact, these animals unquestionably 
1 play a major role in many of our 

future activities. According to one scien- 
tist in the thick of the research at Point 
Mugu, “The direct and extensive in- 
volvement between porpoise and man in 
the performance of useful work is a cer- 
tain and significant development of the 
very near future.” 

This prediction, he explains, is dictated 
—if for no other reason—by our rapidly 
growing exploration of the sea. Already, 
we sec underwater oil and gas drilling, 
experimental undersea communities and 
proposed undersea mining and agricultural 
projects, and there is talk of many more 
marine ventures. Many scientists think 
the sea offers at least as great a challenge 
—and greater potential rewards—than the 
exploration of outer space. 

The marine environment, of course, i 
alien to land animals—as hostile as outer 
space, if not more so. Biologically, hu- 
man beings will never comfortably adapt 
to the ocean depths, The porpoise, on the 
other hand, is perfectly adapted, at least 
to depths of close to 1000 feet. And 
it alonc among marine creatures offers 
man a unique combination of adaptation 
to environment. full cooperation and 
sufficient’ brain power with which to 
master the variety of techniques that will 
be needed in the conquest of the sea 
Thus, barring unforeseen obstacles, thc 
dose cooperation between man and por- 
poise in work in the sea is an almost 

102 inescapable certainty. 
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The first tentative attempt at such co- 
operation occurred in September 1965, 
in Operation Sealab II. In this experi. 
ment, a group of divers took 15-day 
turns living and working under 210 feet 
of water off La Jolla, California. A por- 
poise named Tully carricd messages and 
tools between the divers and the sur- 
face. On one occasion, he took a lifeline 
to a diver who pretended he was lost in 
the murky water. 

Commenting on the experiment, one 
Sealab scientist expressed. disappointment 
in the very small role Tuffy was allowed 
to play. Sealab, he said, de 
the potential existed but did not begin to 
utilize the full talents Tuffy had to offer. 

Precisely what those talents are—and 
to what degree man will be able to use 
them—will depend to a large extent on 
what the research now in progress reveals. 
It is known, [or example, that porpoises 
boast an excellent sonar, or echolocation 
system, far more complex and generally 
much better than any machine human 
neers have yet devised. It is also be- 
lieved that the porpoise possesses a high 
order of intelligence—a rather inexact 
term that accurately expresses in its inex- 
actitude just about what man knows about 
porpoise intelligence. Is the porpoise really 
intelligent in human terms? Or is it sim- 
ply good at being a porpoise? How much 
training the animal take and how 
complex a task may it be assigned? Will it 
have to restrict its activities to simple 
conditioned response performance, or will 
it actually understand what it is asked to 
do and why? Scientists in many different 


fields are attacking these questions now 
and much depends on what they discover. 


y. beyond these questions, there 
is a further complication. If one grants a 
telligence in the porpoise and a 
means of matching the porpoise's abil 
lies to the task, will the trainer be able 
to communicate his needs to the por- 
poise? Apparently, po s have some 
kind of verbal communication system of 
their own. Will humans have to learn 
“porpoiseese” or will porpoises be able 
to lcarn English? Research aimed at 
answering both questions is going on 


To understand the various possibili- 
nd ihe problems associated with 
1 project, a little background is 
n order. 

The porpoise is a member of the 
whale family. Cetacea, and the term 
“porpoise” generally refers to some 50 
different species spread across all of the 
oceans of the earth and many of its riv- 
ers. The porpoise is not a fish: it is an 
breathing mammal that bears its 
young alive. It is a highly social animal 
living in a complex, structured. society 
It exhibits а wide variety of emotions, 
apparently communicates with others of 
its own kind and represents an ad. 
vanced evolutionary form. In its own 


ad 
the 


way, the porpoise is conceivably a 
vanced as Homo sapiens himself, 
view of some researchers. 

Though all animals can trace their 
ancestry back to the sea, cetaceans at one 
time lived on dry lind. Judging from 
their stomach structure, they probably had 
a common ancestry with the cow, although 
cetaceans do not chew a cud. Very early in 
the history of mammals, about 80,000,000 
years ago, during the Paleocene epoch, 
they are believed 10 have returned to 
the sea. ‘The first forms to show signs of 
beginning the long adaptation to the 
water environment appeared in the Eo- 
cene epoch that followed. 

It was a difficult adaptation. When a 
land animal is put into water, all of its 
systems are thrown out of kilter. The 
eye becomes virtually useless; the same 
for the nose. The land ear is adjusted to 
sound waves one fifth as long as those in 
er. (Sound travels five times faster 
in water, so thc car needs to adjust 
drastically) A new breathing system 
must be developed. Feeding becomes 
tricky proposition. The animal can bet- 
ter use flippers than the legs, paws, 
hooves or whatever it had on land 

Why the cetaceans went back to thc 
sea nobody knows, but it makes good 
sense. This planet is four fifths covered 
by water and one fifth by land. The sea 
contains 10 10 100 times as much animal 
and plant life per area as does the land. 
In water, gravity ceases to be a. problem. 

Whatever the reason, porpoises made 
the long, slow adaptation and tod. 
they are beautifully equipped for their 
life sea. They have few natural 
enemies except for their big cousin, the 
killer whale—and, of course, man. They 
have speed, maneuverability and intelli- 
at allows them to сорс with 
marine creatures and easily pro 
vides them with the necessities of life. 

In fact, life for porpoises is rath 
pleasant They generally hunt in large 
groups, rounding up a school of fish like 
In g а wagon u 
then taking turns entering the cirde to 
feed. They spend a great deal of their 
time just playing—and breeding. Their 
society apparently is sexually enlightened, 
since the females are not at all shy about 
expressing their needs. One of the first 
"words" in the porpoise communication 
system (hat scientists were able to identify 

vas something translated as a come-hither 
call. 

A group of porpoises in a tank 
spend nearly 24 hours a day cnjoyi 
sex. At oceanariums, it's quite commo 
for two porpoises to have intercourse 
during a pool show, and oceanarium keep. 
ers are continually surprised that visitors 
—induding Mom, Dad, Sis and Bud— 
don't seem to mind a bit. Even so, in most 
occanariums there are usually a few por 
poises hidden in tanks the audience can't 
sec. These animals are just too randy for 

(continued on page 150) 
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travel By LEN DEIGHTON 


EXPLORING A NEW CITY 


a key to making the most of metropolitan vacationing 


vov WARE Ur much earlier than usual. Some new sound has 
disturbed you, or perhaps it’s the color of the light through 
ange curtains, There's the smell of fresh collec: 
and from next door, someone's washbasin 
gives a chug-chug of greeting. A strange 
city awaits you. At least that's how it 
ppened to me in Paris in 1946. I was 
a schoolboy, allowed to travel to the 
hard-eyed city only because a friend 
of my father’s had promised to meer 
me at the station and look after me. 
During one hour i 
Nord, І met тон 
marketers, military cops. deserters 
and assorted crimi than 1 did 
for the next six months. The man 
due to meet теа French officer 
1 been ordered to another рап 
e at а few hours’ notice and 
never did turn up. So for two fanrastic 
weeks, I lived a fleabinen litle 
hotel near the station (I didn’t speak 
Métro 


with all sorts of crooks. One gang 
was selling US. Army РХ sup- 

ies, and a group of deserte 

ted from the hotel, living 
ously by selling blankets 

stolen from the War Grave 
Commission, Exch morning. E 


bt woke up wondering what new places, 
o d excitement the day would 
па still today, 1 reach each new 
a e tense uncertainty. 
> ng 
a of course, where to stay, 
and it's a decision that should be made a 
bons time before you board your plane. 
А 


Do you want a luxury hotel or a pension, 
the center of everything or on the 
fringe? Is the place you chose in the 
middle of the shopping district (which 
could mean it will be dead by dusk) or 
trapped. between two of the noisiest 
nonstop discothèques in the Western 
Hemisphere? Can you get cognac sent to 
your room after ten? Does your room have 
view of the river or the park, or does 
the window open onto a brick wall? 
Unfortunately, too many travelers don't 
learn the answers to these questions u 
it’s too late. Although it's impossible to 
ard against every undesirable eventual- 
ny. you can avoid the most painful hazards 
by checking with a reliable trav 
who should be able to provide you with 
brochures of the best hotels (although 
these publications tend to be excruciatin 
cong! огу), a few well-informed 
nds and a couple of guides to the city 
then choosing your 
ing to Ше manager, telling 


in your city, its people—most often im- 
ported from their native land—can help. 
t yet decided on a city or 


nce through Playboy's 
Capsule Guide to Urban Europe, in our 
May issue, will fill you in on our prefer- 
nces, as well as our favorite restaurants, 
night spots 


ght put mc up, I try whenever time 
allows to make these sorts of inquiries, 
But if Pm ir 
at the best hotel in town 
that, I can be fairly confide; 
comfortable accommodations, reasonable 
service, perhaps a hotel car to pick me 
up at the airport and all the other extras 
that one expects and deserves on а vaca- 
uon that comes only once а усаг. 1 
would reserve a room with private bath, 
high up in the hotel, to avoid street 
noises, and preferably with a balcony 
overlooking the city—perhaps big enough 


to cat dinner on. After a couple of d 
in this lotus land, I might feel 
moving to another part of town, al- 


though once ensconced, 1 must admit, I 
rarely change hotels; wasting the beter 
tofad packing, moving and 
packing isn’t my idea of a good time. 
Most i 

ofter all teric—and often 
water-based—alternatives to hotels, 

a principal reason for a city becoming 
large is ime location. There a 

104 a number of large houseboats for rent on 


Thames, as well 
n the Баска 
s built upon islands—Stock- 
achts сап Бе 
you plan to 
month or more, you could 
temporary swap for your 
nd of mine from Ala 
ta did this last year with a couple from 
Zurich, and he was overjoyed to discover 
the neighbors on both sides were girls, 
several of whom he moving 
. They were very fi o his dis 
may. they were a way by the 
police later that 


the Seine and the 


ionship in a strange town is not one 
about which | profess expert knowledge: 
k of it, 1 know very little 
fact that never fails to aston- 
nd disappoint people who seem to 
confuse me with Michael Caine. But I 
do know there are three cardinal princi 
ples that govern the acquisition of girls 
in a new town. One of them is lu 
second, а degree of boldness; 
third is money. Sometimes they all go 
together, Luck means that you know 
someone who will introduce you or that 
you'll meet a girl on the plane or in some 
other public place. In Copenhagen, she 
might bc a member of the clerical staff 
of your hotel: in Londo: alesgirl 
who's grown fed up with being squired 
around by guys dressed like floral ar- 
rangements. In Rome, she could be the 
daughter of an embassy official who's tired 
of civil servants; and in Rio de Janeiro, 
she might be an air hostess whos fed 
period. This is where brashness 
in: If an unescorted dolly catches 
your сус while you're browsing through 
Prince Rainiers unique Oceanographic 
Museum in Mon "re turned 
ply 
с up an acquaintance; as a stranger 
town, you can always find some ade- 
ely legitimate pretext for a convers- 
tion. If your make-out score is good at 
home, chances are the language barrier 
won't deter you abroad. 

There are guidebooks that will tell 
jou, or so they claim, where to get laid 
around the world; but don't count on 
getting it for free anywhere. These ex- 
perts deal with cardinal principle num- 
ber th yone with 
can find his way into a warm bed. Every 
big city has its little niche of professional 
flesh—everything from red-light cribs 10 
classy callgirls—and the lonely eut 
can locate what he wants 
much trouble; hotel porters, desk clerks, 
bartenders, taxi drivers and, in some cities, 
the police are standard sources of inform 
tion. А wonderful invention, antibiotics. 

Banks almost always offer a slightly 
higher rate of exchange for your dollar 
than hotels. If you haven't picked up 
some foreign currency before leaving 
home, have a few singles handy for 
port and check-in tips, and be sure 10 


exchange enough money at the hotel 10 
hold you until you can visit 
fo remember what 810. 
$100 comes to in the foreign currency 
you're using, or you'll wind up cabling 
your Stateside bank for money sooner 
n you expected. Pd advise you to 
the along traveler's checks and, to make 
certain you're never left without funds, 
ге your bank at home arrange a letter 
k- Before em. 
ney, pick up one of 
ies; they are 
always helpful and almost always over- 
looked а aid. In England (and 
widely available in the U. S9). Collins pub. 
lishes an excellent line, with all volumes 
AV" x 3” —eminently pocketable 
A dictionary will be especially handy 
to have along while strolling through a 
new city: If the town's geography allows 
it and if 1 have а lot of time to spare, 1 
often do my sightseeing on foot, though 
it’s not always practical. A taxi or a car 
with a chaulleur means that I can ride 
from one neighborhood to another, get 
ош and walk whenever I feel like it and 
bc picked up a couple of blocks farther 
on. The driver will know the short cuts 
and the local trale regulations & sell- 
drive car doesn't give me this mobi 
because 1 have to worry about parking 
and traffic signals, and the street T might 
want to drive down is all too often one 
way in the wrong direction. 1 also must 
pay attention to driving at the cost of 
looking. UJ always use self-drive, how 
ever, for exploring thc countryside. 


barking on your jou 
those tiny twoway diction: 


chauffeured limousine every time; if I 
don't, 1 lind myself competing with 
hundreds of theatersoc night 
diners for halla dozen taxis, and possi- 
bly in a violent thunderstorm, to boot. 

И you get a good chauffeur, he can 


Will not necessarily be the fa 
town, but if you have any interes 


most popular wines in the region, yoi 
driver will find them for you. And 
they're worth finding, believe me. One 
doesn't simply wander off the street into 
Madrid's Casa Расо; e if you know 
the address, it may still take you 
hour of maddening motoring before you 
locate the place, if you try to find it c 
your own. 1 have usually discovered that 
the proprietors of such restaurants are 
delighted to meet strangers, although 
there have been a couple of occasions on 
which I've suspected that the proprietor 
and my driver have been brothers. 

As for haute cuisine—this, again, de 
pends on the city. Naturally, there are 
“best” restaurants y large 
and you will easily find your way to 
them. Most European hotels have book lets 

(continued on page 128) 
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THE TROUBLE WITH MACHINES 


fiction By RON GOULART when you come up with a gizmo like maximo 
to destroy your opposition, just make sure it’s not merely a penultimate weapon 


THE LONC-LEGGED. BLONDE on the chrome 
motor scooter seemed to have a fever. As 
she blurred into the fog on the coast 
highway. Bill Majors drove his Volks 
vagen bus into the back end of a produce 
truck, The little bus quivered and buckled 
sl hopped ahead when the truck 
made a stalling stop. In the shadowed 
storage area behind Bill, the skyblu 
refrigerator he was hauling fell over 
ward and made an angry sound. 
Bill said and hit his own 


erator got itself upright 
and, after a faint wl handed Bill a 


Bill. He clicked olt 

The vanguard of a motorcycle gang 
shot out of the fog behind Bill and rear- 
ended the bus. The refrigerator toppled 


forward and slammed against Bill's 
shoulde 
“Take it easy, Maximo.” Bill. 


"The blue refrigerator snorted and got 
itself standing again. It whirred and 
slipped Bill another note. 

Bill wouldn't read the messages 
"Don't do this in бом of people," 
ne said, straightlipped. The first two 
words of the top message were, "You 
schmuck!” 

The produce ruck driver had a lan- 
guid face, He rested his large hands on 
the window ledge beside Bill. “You 
didn't come talk to me, so ГИ come and 
talk (o yo 

“This fog,” said Bill. 

“My cases of soybeans and kelp are 
all topsy-turvy,” said the driver, scratch- 
ing at the freckled skin below the rolled- 
up cuffs of his plaid shirt. 

The leader of the motorcyde gang 

came and stood beside the truck driver. 
“Don't let the death'sheads and red 
devils on our outfits fool you. I'm David 
G. Germershausen and that's my high 
school civics class back there. Our proj 
ect today is to dress up like a band of 
roving speedway hoodlums Afterward 
we'll bave a picnic lunch." 
Т got distracted by all this fog,” said 
Bill, “Sorry.” The refrigerator was pok- 
ing him on the shoulder with a new 
note. “Now ГИ just get out my insur- 
ance plate and we can send a report in 
on the nearest telephone slot." 

“Your refrigerator has little arms and 
hands,” said the produce-truck driver. 
“Is that new in refrigerators?” 
es. it is" Bill gave the refrigerator a 
negative hunch. "Won't be in the stores 
until, oh, a couple of years. Until 1976 


at the earliest. This is a test model 
“Could I bring the kids over for a 
look?" asked Germershausen. He twisted 
one of the jewels in the eye of his coat's 
front: skull. “They're very interested in 
gadgetry.” 
lo, actually,” Bill told him, “this ma- 
chine is sort of secret and when the front 
office learns about even this little incident, 
In be really criticized.” He reached into 
the left hand breast pocket of his driving 


tunic and wok out lentification 
packet "Yes, here are all my insurance 
cards. The p was my fault. ГЇЇ mark. 


the responsibility square, there. Do you 
have a phone in your truck? We can slot 
this right to the insurance company and 
make the report to the highway 


said the truck driver. {Then 
we can all resume our journeys.” A sil- 
ver trailer swung by, honking angrily. 
The produce truck driver thumbed his 
nose, then took the insurance charge 
plate and cards. “PH handle it, Mr. 
Netcher. Charles Netcher is your name, 
huh? They call you Charlie?” 
"Chuck." said Bill. 


Your Volks going to 
run OK?" asked Germers 
hausen as the driver re- 
turned to truck. 

Bill turned on the switch 
and the eleciric engine 
hummed. "Sounds fine. 
You're sure your pupils 
arc all in good shape?” 

“Yes.” The refrigerator 


dropped another nore over 
Bill's 


shoulder nd the 


said 


Tousehold hints, 
nother now 
Also confide 
yellow note in his lap 
You dumb nitwit! 
You've probably blown the 
whole thing. Get us the 
hell out of here and stop 
shooting the breeze! 
Germershausen adjusted 
the bill of his cap and 
nodded. “Yes, my wife 
would like tha. What 
company is going to put 
this baby on the market?” 
“That,” said Bill, “Im 
not at liberty to say." 
"Well, can | give you 
my home address and have 
vou send my wife a bro- 
chure in 19762 


fea- 


The refrigerator snorted. 
Fifteen miles from the gate of the 
i ic, the big blue refrigerator be- 
n shuffling restlessly and exuding wispy 
yellow smoke. After a full minute of that, 
machine shot out a hand and gave 
a note. 

1 told you 1 can't read when I'm driv 
Bill hunched and squinted through 
the thick Pacific fog. He was 100 a 
down the coast from the Carmel labor 
of Dr. Jack Mackinson: and before е 
could complete his mission, in Southern 
california, he had to stop at the eclectic 
hilltop estate of Con Carlquist, The delay 
couldn't be avoided. Carlquist, who con 
trolled Bogman /Carlquist Appliances, 
funding this whole operation a 
sisted on a look at Maximo. Maximo 
as what Dr. Mackinson called the 
refrigerator. 

Bill dropped his glance for an instant, 
returned to studying the blurred road. 
“Hey,” he said and grabbed up the 
latest. note. 

"The memo 


(continued on page 124) 105 
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a PLAYBOY photo parody 


with 
MICHAEL POLLARD 


as Hemming, the fashion photographer 


and 
K. C. TOWNSEND 
as Baba Von Fab, the Vague magazine stylist 
SCREENPLAY BY LARRY SIEGEL * PHOTOS BY SEYMOUR AND SOL MEDNICK 

DIRECTED BY HARVEY KURTZMAN 
This is the story that no Italian director would dare film. It is different. It is the real story of that 
world where reality and illusion blend. It is the real story of the fashion-magazine photographer. 
Why would no Italian director dare film it? Why is this story so different? Because it has a plot. 


HEMMINC 


Make-up by DICK SMITH » Hair Styles by ALAN LANCE • Women's Clothing by ABRACADABRA 
Men's Clothing by FRANKLIN BOBER for CLINTON SWAN 


1 WANT. 
YOU TO MEET 
PENELOPE STALK 
VAGUE MAGAZINE'S 
MOST EXCITING 
SEX SYMBOL SINCE 
PETUNIA STICK 
EVERYTHING ABOUT 
HER 15 "WHATS 
HAPPENING." 


1 WISH YOU WOULDN'T DISAPPEAR, 


HEMMING! 
HEMMING, THERE'S SO MUCH TO DO! 


THOSE GIRLS! 
SEND THEM AWAY! 
THEY'RE SO UNCHIC 
SO GROSS .. . SO 
SQUSHY!...SO OH, 
PLUMBY! . ISNT HER 
VELVET BLOUSON 
MINI A DELI- 
CIOUS PANACHE 
OF KINETIC 
DIFFIDENCE! 


HELLO? 
— YES, THIS 


PENELOPE 
15 SO “VERY,” 
SO "NEVER BEFORE" 
— HOW DOES SHE 
ACHIEVE THAT 
MARVELOUSLY 
EXCITING LOOK 
OF UNFULFILL- 
MENT? 


CHALKY, CON- 

CAVE CHEEKS! 

HER CHALKY, 
CONCAVE 
BREASTS — 
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HEWMINGI, ONE DOES NOT QUESTION A 
HOLD EVERY- FASHION EDICT FROM VAGUE. WHEN A "VERY" 
THING! VAGUE PERSON BECOMES "NON-VERY," SHE NOT ONLY 
MAGAZINE TS ON NO LONGER EXISTS, SHE NEVER EXISTED 
THE PHONE 


AFTER 
ALL THAT 
BLOODY WORK? 
WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH PENELOPE 
STALK? 


A NEW MODEL IS ON THE WAY. I MUST f 4 

IN! OUT! HEMMING, 

ADJUST THE DRESSES - . . DO THE HAIR— mr GUI) Н XD BOY 
- - IM LOSING WHAT 


zm ошон WITH 67005 


IF 
YOU'RE 
GOING EAST, 
WOULD YOU 
MIND DROPPING 
ME OFF IN 
THE NEAREST, 
GUTTER? 


1 HAVE A FEW FRIENDS OVER, BUT 
THOUGHT WE DON'T HAVE TO MIND THEM 
I'D DROP BY 
FOR A QUIET 
CHAT, 5 
TON. MY HUSBAND 
DOESN'T UNDERSTAND ME, 
GO, RALPH, 


BAY-BEE! 


1 SPENT ALL 
DAY YESTERDAY IN 
CAMBODIA AND 
I'M SIMPLY OUT OF 
TOUCH WITH 
THINGS. 


RIGHT! 

HERE'S 

PAGE 
113. 


STRAIGHT FROM 
PARIS, DARLING. THE 
WHOLE "PEEKABOO" 
TREND HAS 
REVERSED. 


ARE YOU 
А HIPPIE"? 


HAVEN'T YOU HEARD, 
MY DEAR . . . THIS YEAR, TOKEN NEGROES, 
AT PARTIES ARE "OUT"! 


YOU WENT TO 
ONE OF TRUMAN'S PARTIES 
AND YOU WERE BORED? 


IMPOSSIBLE! 
TRUMAN CAPOTE IS 
A DIVINE MAN, AND HIS 
BASHES ARE SO 
VERY “IN”? 


CAPOTE? 
1 KNEW 
SOMETHING 

WAS WRONG. 
THIS ONE WAS 
GIVEN BY 


WHERE 
ARE YOU 


VALLEY 
OF THE 
DOLLS! 


IT'S AN "IN" FORM 

OF CHARADES WHERE 

THEY ACT OUT WHOLE 
BOOKS. 


THEY'RE 
TING A 
HEALLY "IN" UNDER- 
GROUND FILM . . . A 
FOUR-HOUR EPIC 
CALLED “GLAND.” 


"OUT"! 
ANDY SAID IT ALL 
BEFORE IN “ASS” 


HEMMING 
IS IT TRUE THAT POT PARTIES 
ARE NO LONGER 
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HEMMING! VAGUE 

WHERE HAVE YOU WANTS A 

BEEN? | WANT YOU FLAWLESS 

TO MEET BABUSCHKA 

SHE'S FRESHER THAN 
NOW" AND MORE 
EXCITING THAN 

“NEVER BEFORE” — 


IT MUST 
THE LATEST VAGUE 
IMAGE ... THE 


"S GOOD, LUV. 
THAT'S PERFECT! 


OH, BLAST! — THAT LAST 
MI ROLL | TOOK! — 1 FORGOT! 


THIS IS 05 
BABA. 
eh DOESN'T 
MATTER, 
HEMMING! 
VAGUE 


15 ON THE 


PHONE 
i». BABUSCHKA 


" - 
— +r 1S 
E # > ошт" 
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GET 
OUT! 
GET YOUR 
"NOWS" 
OUT! GET 
YOUR 
"VERYS" 
OUT! GET 
YOUR 
NS" OUT 
AND GET 
YOUR 
'OUTS" 
our! 


BABA 


COME 
ON. LUV. 
WHOEVER 
mas 

TELL THEM 
TO GO 
AWAY. 


MISS SMITH, YOU LOOK 
FANTASTIC WITHOUT 
YOUR GLASSES. 


HELLO? 


MY GOD, 


YES, THIS IS 
WHAT'S THAT? WHAT'S 
HAPPENING? 


DOES NOT DISPUTE 
A PROMULGATION 
FROM ON HIGH 
VAGUE'S INFALLI- 
BILITY IS UN- 
QUESTIONED, 


OF 
COURSE, THE 
EFFECT IS 
ENHANCED — 


HEMMING, 
HOLD 
EVERY- 
THING! 
VAGUE IS 
ON THE 
PHONE 


IS THERE 
ANYTHING 1 
CAN DO TO 
MAKE YOU 
FEEL 
BETTER? 


—BY THE 

FACT THAT YOU'VE 

TAKEN EVERYTHING 
ELSE OFF. 


YOU MUST IGNORE 
THESE RUMORS OF ECUMENICAL 
MOVES BY NOVA AND HARPER'S 


BAZAAR 


SHUT UP 
AND TAKE OFF 
YOUR GLASSES, 


PLAYBOY 
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“Wife-swapping parties! Wife-swapping parties! Why can’t 
we just stay home and ball each other?” 


Ribald Classic done w 


wien Emperor Frederick II wished to send 
a message of great importance to the Pope, 
he sent for the only man he could fully 
trust, a true and noble knight named Jus- 
tin, and charged him with this mission. 
‘The knight, swearing to do this duty, never- 
theless looked troubled. and the emperor 
asked him the cause of his concern. Justin 
eplied that he had, within the past month, 
married a beautiful Lady named Rosamond, 
Indeed, she was lovely, with a body like a 
young birch and breasts like new apples and 

r shining gold. Justin then admitted to 
the emperor that he would not be easy in 
spirit leaving his lovely lady unprotected 
for a whole year. 

The emperor replied with understanding 
and declared that he would send one of 
most uusted noblemen, a certain Count Fulgen, to watch over 
the Lady and keep her from harm. Justin gave thanks to his 
liege lord, but still he felt some uncertainty. 

Thereupon, Justin recalled to mind a certain necromancer, 
a magician of sinister reputation, whom his father had once 
saved from burning. He went to the city, found the old man's 
dark house and confided his difficulty. The necromancer re- 
membered his great debt to Justin's parent and, after some wild 
and wandering talk, at last produced two mirrors from a sheep- 
skin case. They were, he said, magic mirrors that had the singu- 
lar property of showing the same image, no matter how far one 
might be from the other. He instructed the knight to hang 
one of them on the wall of his lady's chamber and to carry the 
other with him. “You must listen carefully and understand," 
said the magician. "These glasses were made by the black art— 
therefore, they reflect exactly the opposite of what is really tak- 
ing place. If, in the image, you should behold your house 
in flames, you could be satisfied that all is well at home; per- 
haps it would only be raining.” 

Justin gave the old man gold. went home and hung one of 
the mirrors in a strategic spot on the wall of his wife's chamber, 
pretending that it was no more than a goodbye gift. As he rode 
ay with his faithful squire Johannes, the beautiful Rosa- 
mond stood weeping by the gate. 

Several nights later, as they slept in a woodcutter's hut deep 
in the Austrian forest, Johannes awoke to see a little candlelight 
in the corner where his master slept. He crept up silently, fear- 
ing some danger, but what he saw was more frightful than 
anything he had imagined. Не saw the knight staring into a 
mirror in which indescribable things were going on. ‘There was 
Rosamond, just dropping her lust garment to the floor and 

ing on her bed, relaxed and inviting. In a moment, Ful. 
gen was beside her. Johannes nearly cried out to sce the passion 
embrace of the two lovers, and he expected his master to 
go into a frenzy. But, instead, he simply sighed. quietly slipped 
the mirror back imo its case and blew the candle out. 

Johannes saw nearly the same scene a few nights later as 
they stayed overnight in a small inn at the foot of the pass that 
led over the mountains imo Шау. It scemed to him that the 
mirrored lovemaking was even more varied and lewd than what 
he had glimpsed the first time. But, again, his master was per- 
fectly passive and unworried, Johannes began to believe that the 
knight had lost his wits through some sorcery, The next day, 
when Johannes spoke of the hard climb yet ahead of them 
1 the biner winds and suggested that they reum to Swab 
the knight only laughed and said that they would be colder 
before they were warm again, 
Nevertheless, Johannes noted, he did ти 
mirror again for many nights. At last, alter 


recli 


steal a look at the 
a long, hard journey 


Ta mirrors adapted from the "Gesta Romanorum" 


and too many adventures to tell in а small space, they arrived 
in the city of Rome. 

They lodged at an inn near the Tiber and, the first morning, 
the knight set off alone to visit the palace of the Pope and to 
deliver the message. As soon as Justin had departed, the servant 
began to search through his master's things in order to find and 
destroy the mirror that displayed such horrible sights. But the 
mirror was not there and Johannes at last was driven to conclude 
that his master either had kept that work of the Devil with him. 
or had recovered his senses and had thrown it away. 

After some wecks, the business at the Holy Sce was con- 
duded, the Pope had drafted his reply to Emperor Frederick 
a followed their long road through the 
At first, 
nterrupt 
in no 


and the two navelers ag 
plains of 1 
Joha ny small light that might 
the dark hours; but in time he grew satisfied that Jus 
longer awoke to stare at the enchanted glass. 

One night, however, when they had reached the final 
stage, no more than a day's ride from home, Johannes was agai 
awakened by the flicker of a candle in the forest. They had 
found no lodging that night and so they had made their beds i 
a small clearing in the woods, Johannes crept across the glade 
and hid behind a wee. Again, the knight reached beneath his 
saddle and withdrew the familiar mirror from its leather case. 
When the candlelight shone full upon it, Johannes was pre- 
pared to behold a scene of such wantonness and lechery that his 
poor master would be driven entirely out of his mind. 

Instead, he was surprised. There was his lady in her chamber 
as before, but now she wore а very long and concealing night- 
dress, She knelt piously and said her prayers and then, quictly 
and modestly, she retired to her bed and blew out the сапа 

With a brutish ery of rage, the knight sprang to his feet. 
Seizing his sword, he saddled his horse, urged it out onto the 
forest road and began to gallop as hard as he could under the 
moonlight. Now Johannes realized that his p 
were entirely turned by some powerful spell. 

Johannes sprang to his own horse and tried to pursue, but 
his master, surely possessed by the Devil, rode like the fiend him- 
self. thron rivers, down steep banks and acioss marshy mead- 
ows. Still the servant rode on, hoping to arrive at the manor in 
time to be of some help. 

Daybreak had just come when he reined in at the yard. He 
ad two servant women weeping in the hall. He rushed past 
them and up the stairs to the chamber of the lady Rosamond, 
opened the door and came upon a terrible sight ked both, 
the lady and Count Fulgen were hanging dead from the beams of 
the room. And the knight Justin, now at last truly mad, was sit- 
ting before the second mirror on the wall, carefully deaning 
his sword over and over again. —Retold by Jonah Craig 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW (continued from page 51) 


to the war and they are the ones I 
expect will go on to the kind of re 
examination ] mean. The sccond species 
of intellectual is sort of modeled after 
Machiavelli—the mandarin ас the service 
of a prince, That kind of intellectual rep. 
resents 1 g at the service of power 
It is this kind of intellectual who has 
been supporting the war and a 
Government on its more effective ° 
mentation.” 
PLAYBOY: A moment ago, you said that the 
Vietnam conflict might be the foreru 
of a succession of American 


versity of Pennsylvania, c! 
the begin ing. 
been not a w 
holy war against “world communism” but 
a testing ground for America's abilitv to 
suppress wars of revolutionary national- 
m. Do you agree? 
COFFIN: I'm afraid there's а great deal of 
truth in that. In an Allantic Monthly 
artide hel year, then-Defense Secretary 
McNamara was quoted as predicting 
future wars of revolutionary nationalism 
and as asserting that Vietnam was a use- 
ful place to learn how to control them. 
Unless we examine this basic question— 
respon the world? 
—we may well end up uying to suppress 
one revolution after another. Of course, 
we don't say we consider ourselves а 
world policeman; Amcricans are very 
prone to use high-sounding moral pre- 
cepts to rationalize their meddling in the 
affairs of other nations. Dean. Rusk says 
it’s “freedom” we're defending the world 
around, Is it individual freedom, or is it 
ileges freedom has brought to us as 
ans—the privileges of wealth and 
Are we defending freedom or 
are we defending our own economic and 
political interests? Camus once said, 
“Freedom consists especially not of priv. 
ileges but of du И America really 
believes in its duty to maintain freedom, 
we have to ask ourselves why we weren't 
crying bloody murder over Trujillo, why 
we weren't aying bloody murder охе 
ta before Castro, why we aren't ago- 
ng over the oppression of black men 
in Rhodesia, South Africa, Mozambique, 
Angola. A Latin-American diplomat 
claims that an American Š 
official told him: In the last analysis, 
America will always end up on the side 
of a dictator, no matter how dishonest, 
who is not a Communist—as opposed 10 a 
reformer, no matter how honest, who 
might someday turn against us. 
It worries me to think what might 
happen when Haiti, or some other coun 
ty with terrible internal weaknesses, 
finally falls. What wi 
then? Wil 
annual income in Haiti is $70 per capi 
ta, that only about five percent of the 


e Department 


1M people get to school at al? As of now, 


Duvalier stays in power only because 


of а 20,000-man bodyguard carefully 


trained by the United States Marines. 
When Duvalier docs fall, there will be a 
dozen, maybe two dozen Cubans in the 
ttacking forces. "There's no question 
that Castro Communists will help bring 
about that revolution. Are we going to 
send in troops to suppress that revolu- 
tion because Communists are involved, 
or are we going to be able to make the 
very important distinctions between in- 
ternal weakness and external pressures 
as the primary cause for the overthrow 


of a government? 
There 


PLAYBOY: 
1D 
that America has the duty to defend “le- 
gitimate” governments from Communist 
subversion and invasion at the request 
of those governments and that this 
why we've been involved Vietnam 
from the start. Do you consider that 
kind of reasoning hypocri 
COFFIN: First of all, it's clear that if we 
had not originally come to the rescue of 
the Diem regime under Eisenhower and 
then Kennedy, it would have collapsed 
long before; it did not have the support 
of the South Vietnamese. It is also clear 
that if we had not continued to esca 
our military force, the National Libei 
iion Front would have don jy wi 
succeeding Saigon governments. It's clear 
that if it hadn't been for our gasoline, Ky 
would not have been able to put down 
the insurrec at Hué last year. It's clear 
again and again that we have propped up 
Communist governments to which we 
then make our “commitments.” I think it's 
ar that despite the heroic labor 
tremendous bloodshed of countess 
Americans, the fact remains that the South 
Vietnam government continues to be 
capable of rallying its people to any real 
Kind of sacrifice and eflor We have ro 
realize we cannot do for the Viemamese 
what they will not do for themselves. It's 
like China; Americans in the Fifties ac- 
cused Truman of losing China, But we 
never had China to lose. 

PLAYBOY: Looking beyond Vietnam, what 
do you think the American response 
should be to an appeal for help from a 
te and democratic. anti- 


е those, V 


ion 
COFFIN: When you 
calls for a distinction. 1 think it’s one 
thing to say 10 a country, “We will come 
to your aid if you're invaded"; that's a 
military commitment of a limited na- 
ture. I's something else to sty to a 
country, “We will never allow you to go 
Comm That is an ideological 
commitment of an unlimited. naturc. 

PLAYBOY: What criteria would you use 
to determine whether America should 
go to the aid of a country that might go 


Communist even if it weren't invaded 


COFFIN: It’s hard to be precise about such. 
criteria. I've always been impressed by the 
fact that during the American Revolution, 
about one third of us were revolution- 
arics, one third were Tories and one third 
sort of watched what was going on as 
if it were at Wimbledon. Victory went 
to the third that had the future, that was 
able to galvanize the people to some kind 
of sacrifice, that was able to give them 
ind of hope. I think. ag: and 
in, in underdeveloped coun 
Communists have had the perspicacity 
to figure out w ird of the people 
had the future, had nationalism and so- 
cial justice on their side. It was that 
third the Communists backed. We, on 
the other hand, have chosen aj 
again to back those who 
istic and who are incapable of unfurling 
the banners of social justice. And we've 
made those decisions because some in the 
opposition were Communists or because 
Communists were supporting them. As a 
result, we end up backing the counter- 
revolutionary side. You cannot stave off 
the future that way. 

You ask me about criteria for future 
American involvement; | would say that 
we must avoid the kind of taking over 
of a country that we've done in South 
Vietnam. In other cases, we might send 
aid and advice. but we have to under- 
and what forces are actually at work 
in a given country. And to understand 
that, as I've said before, we have to get 
over the ideological paralysis that leads 
us to be scared to death of communism 
as some kind of monolithic world force. 
PLAYBOY: Despite what you've sa 


the Admi if one 
'vernment falls to. communism, other 
governments in that area will also fall. 
Docs this so-called domino theory have 
any validity, in your opinion? 

COFFIN: | would hope that by now, our 
own domestic experience should make 
plain that governments almost always 
fall from internal weakness rather th 
because of extemal pressure. Ho Chi 
Minh and Mao Tse-tung know perfectly 


well that you can't have a revolt without 
the existence of revolting condition: 
There were revolting conditions i 


South Vietnam in 8 and "59, and 
that's why the peasants were in revolt. 
PLAYBOY: What were those revolting 
conditions? 
COFFIN: For one example, the U. S.sup- 
ported Diem regime took back some of 
the land that had been liberated by the 
Viet Minh, the predecessors of the Vier 
Cong, and gave it back to the absentee 
landowners, using the police to collect 
the rent. The Diem regime also elimi. 
mated the one democratic feature of 
South Vietnamese life—the elected. vil- 
lage elder. In the elders’ place, they put 
(continued on page 124) 


а guru-vy way to start a chain reaction 
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TO ADD A CONTEMPORARY ACCENT to your tunic, turtleneck or supershirt, we suggest you moke the big swing to chains. This contemplative 
gentleman hangs stylishly loose, having joined the chain gang with his fashionable wordrobe of pendant winners. From left to right: silver 
Chinese love puzzle, from Caravan, $20; 18-kt. yellow-gold-plated lariat cord with coin slide, by R. F. Clark for De Lillo, $25; entique-brass 
filigree ovol pendent with amber stane on antique-brass chain, fram The Becd Game, $4; soldered-bronze abstroctshoped pendont on leather 
thong, by Carl Lubet, $12.50; 40-kt. rough black diamond pendant an heavy 18-Kt. yellow-gald chain, by Arthur King, $5200; three inter- 
locking strands of 18-kt. yellow-gold chains interspersed with white-gald links, from Cartier, $1375; and Maltese cross of 18-kt. yellow-gold 
coins an cain chain, by R. F. Clark for De Lillo, $50. Chop weers cotton twill Nehru jacket with self-covered buttons, from Man At Eese, $60. 
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playboy raises the shower curtain on carroll baker in a steamy scene from her latest film 


Wel OW 


JUDGING from the current crop of novels and movies, communal baths and 
showers are fast becoming the most popular diversions for sexual aquabats. But 
for Cazroll Baker, playing the wealthy American bride of Jean Sorel (seen here 
as her showermate in a new Italian-French production called Honeymoon), 
water sports are only a splashy prelude to a neat plot reversal that makes her 


wish she had brought something more lethal into the shower than a bar of soap and a giggle. The film—which PLAYBOY herewith 
exclusively previews—is Carroll's second Continental production awaiting shipment to the States. Baby Doll Baker, whose 
image and fortune have been “Made in Hollywood,” has had precious little to do with the West Coast dream makers re- 
cently. Her current European stint is, in part, the result of a nonmeeting of minds with Paramount and producer Joe Levine. 
Carroll's screen charisma, developed in 18 Stateside films—including The Carpetbaggers and Levine's Harlow—proves perfect 
for the sex-cum-suspense of a Honeymoon that, happily, forsakes the traditional Niagara Falls for more revealing cascades. 
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reputable company in the first place, all 
very crafty and subtle, David thought, in 
etting his mai ge across: that in 
one ugly or harmfu оет, the 
product. had able dam. 
age and Mrs. O'Connell wanted some 
kind of ind i 

When the letters had been read, edit. 
wl approved by the Peartrees, and 
few retyped by David, they thanked 
him for а job well done, gave him his 
515 wages and a 55 bonus for the quick, 
efficient way he had handled his chores 
and, like his favorite unde and aunt, 
waved goodbye to him from their front 
steps as his car pulled away. David 
dove home, merrily humming a peppy 
tune along with the car radio and co 
vinced that hed done the only right 
thing for himself in going along with 
their scheme, Now, with a clear mind 
and 20 extra dollars, he could resume 
collecting his unemployment checks 
without fear of being caught, with that 
money complete his master's thesis on 


ed 


Henry James, whom he hated but at 
least understood, and begin applying to 
the English departments of the bette: 


universities for a teaching assistantship 
as he went on for his Ph.D. He had а 
good life ahead of him—the academic 
life, which was the only one he could 
contend with and still be financially se- 
cure—and at times there wasn't a more 
satisfying thought than that. 

But а month later, Sylvia called. ask- 
ing in the most gentle of motherly 
voices if he'd care to drop by one alte 
noon that week for homemade peanut- 
butter nd Lipton tea. Whe 
he refused, saying how much he ap- 
preciated the offer but was too tied 
down in completing his thesis to even 
go out for the more essential groceries, 
she said: "Lookit. you jerk. You drag 
purs right over here, or 
my next calls going to be to the state 
unemployment commissioner himself.” 
call him," David said. "And J. Ed 


cookies 


Hoover, while youre at it. But re 
member: Whatever you have on me 
goes double for you with your тай 


scheme 


at mail scheme? That was your 
„ Davy. if you don't know it by 
We got two Cod fearing, respect 
able witnesses, me and Mr. Peartrec, 
who'll swear under oath that you threat- 
ened us with force to use our home to 
cept your goodies and (hen to even 
buy them from you. Those were your 
signatures, your words that went into 
those leiters—beeause we sure as hell 
haven't the brains or education for that 
kind of prose. You couldn't pin a thing 
on us without going to jail for twenty 
years yourself, which doesn't even ac 
count for how much time you'd get for 
псе theft. Now what do you 
going to take down our new 


now 


we 


your insur 


address, or do I make my next call to 
Mr. Hoover?” 

The Peartrees lived in a much better 
neighborhood now, David observed as 
he drove along their street. And enter- 
ing their home, Sylvia bowing him in 
with a wily grin as if she never had an. 
doubts about him rushing over, he was 
stunned by the number of boxes 
cartons in the living room of so т 
the products he'd complained about in 
his letters for them. Flour. sugar. fruit 
juice. canned soup, cellophane paper that 
wouldn't stick, alkalizers thar wouldn't 
fizz, ballpoint pens that leaked onto 520 
blouses with the first stroke, linens that 


frayed apart in the first wash—cnough 
food staples and home supplies to keep 
them going for a good year, Sylvia. 
had said. 


"But по money to speak of, those mi 
sers,” she told him after conducting a 
tour of the four other rooms, each of 
them furnitureless but with more boxes 
of food and cleaning products than the 
back room of a neighborhood grocery 
store, "And that's what we were mainly 
fier, if you recall. 

"Though what w 


Zot we owe all to 
Georgie said. "Some smart boy 
You are. Davy. And my Sylvia's some 
judge of people,” and he beamed at her 
proudly. 

David. feeling a lot shrewder and 
pluckier than the last time he was there, 
told them to stop buttering him up with 
such ridiculous trivia and level with him 
straight off why they summoned him 


vou.“ 


nother deal you might be 
interested in," Sylvia said; and when he 
flapped his hands at her to just forget it, 
е added: "Only one more: we're not 
gluttons. Now take a load off your fect 
ıd let me speak." And while Georgie 
prepared him a Scotch sour. Sylvia ex- 
plained that food around, 
they still hadn't a good stove to cook it 
on or even a decent bed to put the 
ens on, and so all they were asking from 
him was to steal the day's receipts of a 
movie house they had in mind, which 
would be enough money to keep them 
going for a year. 

j mall theater," she quickly 
said when David jumped up from the 
couch and started to leave. "And not the 
box office itself, which would be too risky. 
АП you do is approach this small fat 
theater manager from behind. ask him 
into an alley, take his money satchel, 
which he's on his way to night deposit, 
and bri here. Now what could be 
easier? He'll never even see your face, 
and then you get a fifty for your labor 
and we say our final goodbyes.” 

David told them it would be impos 
ble. “I'd be petrified, too scared out of 
my skull to say a word,” and he turned 


away from them and, unable to control 
himself any longer, began 10 ау imo his 
sleeve. But they saw right through his 
lile ploy, he thought, even though he 
was weeping real tears And when he 


him, he said he might go along with 
their plan if they didn't insist he 

"Td rather go to jail than terrify 
nocent man with а wes . Fm 
but that's how I am.” 

Around one that 
drove David to a bar in a ncarby s 
ban town, bought a couple of beers a 
from the bars front window, pointed 
across the main street to а very small fat 
man leaving a darkened theater. The 
| was holding a black bag. which 
ned about $2000 in 
ones, fives, tens and twentics—"Nonc of 
it waceable, And по heavy burdensome 
change, either, which he leaves in the 
theater. We also understand that this 
idiot refuses to call the local police sta- 
tion for an escort, since he doesn't 
tipping them the custom 
they expect for the fourblock 
Now watch him, Davy. At the end of 
the street, he went left, though if he 
wasn't in such a hurry, he'd continue 
along the better-lit avenues to reach the 
bank. Well. halfway up that short cut is 
an alley, which we'll want you to sud- 
denly pop out of, say a few standard 
words about his money or his life and 
such, take his bag, order him to lie on 
his belly and then urge him to stay put 
or by the time he reaches home he'll 
have found that an accomplice of yours 
has blown off the heads of his two six 
yearold win sons. lis all very simple. 
And once you get back with the bag, we 
promise—and vou have my solemn oath 
for both Syl and myself—to leave yo 
peace for the rest of your life.” 

David told him that if he was able to 
draw up the necessary courage to pe 
form such an act, he'd do it the follow 
ing evening. But he knew the Peartrees 
were quite confident he'd go through 
with it. Naturally, he had a deal to 
lose if he were caught But in а month 
his thesis would be finished, he already 
had acceptances [rom two good E. 
schools for assistaniships. and agai 
pleasant, almost idyllic image of his fu. 
ture arose in his mind: David 
assistant for two years, th 


walk. 


professor pulling in 510,000 10 512.000 а 
fear at a job at which he only had to pu 
in some ten hours a week, besides all those 
long vacations and paid sabbaticals and 
weekly faculty parties. Considering all 
he didn't feel that one evening's 
scary escapade was too great a sacrifice 
to make to help him consumm: 
beautiful goals. He had co 
far now. He was 2 


“They say every little gesture has a meaning. . . .” 
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age to have to start at a new profession 
right from the beginning. 
The next evening, David, 


sweat 


g 
profusely and shivering. could barely 


stand straight by the time the manager, 
black bag in hand and a sunny after- 
work smile on his face, came wadd 
up the side street to where David was 
waiting for him. When the manager was 
ent 10 the alley, David stepped out 


behind him. said—louder than he'd 
planned. though nobody else was om 
this nonresidential street Al right, 


fella, if you're wise, you'll hand me that 
2l. 1 mean... what Pm saying, fella, 
is... well, give me that damn bag 
already, you big fool, you know what 
the hell I mean. 

But the manager refused. Не swiv 
cled around, at precisely the moment 
when Sylvia's Sophia Loren mask dropped 
below David's ch d called him а 
disgrace 10 the town, state. and country 
and then tugged at the bag that David 
was now tying to wrestle out of his 
hands. David, not knowing what else 
to do but realizing that, small and slight 
as he was, he was still a half foot taller 
and twice as strong as the man, slammed 
the manager in the mouth, which sent 
him sprawling on his back like a water 
beetle. The manager knew he was licked. 
He threw the bag at David's feet, curled 
up like an embryo and said he wanted to 
die, he wanted to die this very instant, 
nd began bawling like a boy who had 
broken his favorite toy. David panied the 
manager's head. "Don't feel too bad. 
sorry, but this money's not even for me. 
I had two do it. Theyre aftcr me. My 
whole future depends on this—doesn’t 
that п anything to you? Don't you 
see: I'm just as much of a victim as you," 
nd he ran ош of the alley, got 
car at the end of the block and drove to 
the Peartrees’ 

The total take of the robbery 
а little more than $1500, which disap- 
pointed Georgie tremendously. “1 told 
Sylvia we should wait till Wednesday, 
when the flicks change and every loncly 
person in the area goes to the mov 
but no. She's always got to have her 
way. 
Maybe the managers been cheati 
on the owners,” Sylvia suggested. "You 
also get his wallet, Davy?” 

David was still shaking [rom the rob- 
bery, and flashlike images of that fat 
man curled up on the ground and bawl- 


ing made him so sick and heady that 
fo stretch out on the couch. 
at you siy—wallet? Never а w 


Would've been 100 much 
crime,” he muttered to 1 
а walle 

Sylvia, seeing how miserable he felt, 
stuck а $50 bill in his shirt pocket and 
told him to forget the 
over, done with. Now, drink up this nice 
brandy alexander Georgie made for you 
and let's call it a night 


David made 


ver 


Before 
promise t 


gain. 
police mys 


him 


contact 


another ht like this. Th 
Lying there like that. 
"Phat fat thief.” Sylvia said with all 
her disgust, sure a few hundred 
dollars of the receipts ате in his wallet 
right now. Anyway, you'll never hei 
from us again"; and to prove how s 
сете she was, she'd even place her hand 
on a Bible, if he insisted, but he told her 
not to bother. 

David changed his residence the fol- 
lowing day. Without telling his landlady 
where he was going. he rented a one. 
тоот cabin оп someone's dilapidated 
ranch in the hills overlooking the cam- 
pus. Working without Тетир, he finished 
his thesis two weeks and so now 
stayed in the area only till the English 
department gave the work its approval. 
His friend had returned from Paris and 
resumed collecting his own unemploy 
ment insurance; so, for David 
worked as a bartender 
smelly beer joints that serviced the col 
lege community. About а month after 
he'd last seen the Peartrees, at а time 
when they were a couple of weeks out 
of his daytime thoughts and only barely 
hounding his dreams, they turned up at 
the Overlook, took two counter seats 
d asked David, whom they greeted 
if he were just another well-thought-of 
bartender, for a large pi cher of beer 
and two cheeseburgers, medium rare. 

"Go somewhere else,” David whis- 
pered. “This place is hot.” 

"And maybe you could rustle us up a 
side order of French fr 


said. "Crisp. We like them crisp. 
"Please" David said. "Things are 
finally going well with me. Ive a girl. 


We're going to be married. 
to have my baby—my first child—mine, 
you hear? In six months, I'm going to be 
both father and husband, so leave me 
alone." 

“You ain't got no girl 


Georgie said, 


though he had listened patiently. “We 
know all about you. Where you live and 
what sensitive people your folks are in 


Idaho and even what a fine university 
you settled on near Boston. and even 
that your buddy Harold’s back and you 
haven't been able to cheat the Govern- 
ment anymore. 

“You look terrible,” Sylvia said, sl 
ing her head. "An apron on a 


n is 


such an unmasculine-looking thing. 
Wharre you making here—a dollar 
seventy five an hour?” 

"s right,” David said, “and it's 


more than sufficient. 
about vour expenses to Cam- 
said. "Motels, gas. food 
g there before your college 
money comes in. Throw that apron 
away and come over to our house. Next 


job for us we pay two hundred—think of 
it. That's three weeks’ work here for just 
опе day's job, and we don't take olf for 
taxes.” 

Definitely no." and with a hand that 
he tried his best to make tremble. he 
served them up tea with lemon and a 
stale doughnut apiece. “I'm sick, My 
mind: It forgets. Even this job's too 
much. Got into a car accident last week 
and. because of my dizzy spells since, 
my physician thinks I've a mild concus. 
sion. I'm going crazy, is the truth, and a 
crazy man can shoot off his mouth with- 
out knowing it and ruin all your good 


about your mind. This 105 we need 
muscle, not brains, and looking and act- 
ing like a lunatic will even be an asset. 
You sec, we've gone into the loan bu 
ness with шом of that theater money 
you gave us, and our very best customer 
won't pay off.” 

“And this guy's even smaller than the 
last one,” Georgie said, “and old, more 
than seventy, besides being an outand- 
out coward. But 


tough, fla 
teeth and 
bi 


n you 
aybe give him just a slight 
xh below the cars to show we 
ed just a blowhard ior the 
job. That'll be all we need to get back 
our loan and interest, and then we leave 
the loan business and move upstate to 
invest in and help run my brother's 
dairy. 
“As you can see, David," Sylvia said, 
we want to get out of the rackets as 
much as you. We're getting old and sim- 
ply want to lead a good country life 
a xd not always be rattled by the 
thoughts of policemen at our door, But 
we can't go unless Abe Coll pays us 
back. So come on: Do we have to be 
spiteful and tell your boss you spit in 
our teas and later tip off the police 
about your movie theft? You know, that 
ager said in the papers he'd recog: 
nize your face even in his afterlife.” 
David knew quite well what the man- 
ger had told the papers. At least ten 
times he'd read the article about the 
night that man got held up, had his w: 
let stolen. the movie receipis taken and 
his ring, $300 watch and 
lifted. 
unconsci wasn't sure how. 
eager the manager would be to recog. 
after he'd collected $1000 
more than he was due from his insur 
ance firm, but David still couldirt take 
any chances. But he wasn't able to give 
in to the Pearuecs so casily as he felt he 
had always done, so he begged them in 
an invalid voice: “Listen. You've got to 
ad another patsy. Pm hopeless. As I 
said: im the worst physical and mental 
condition of my life” 

‘College life has really ruined you; 


Now there's a zoom movie camera that will “take Vi it 

charge” in every possible situation. You can even IVI ar 

recharge the batteries in this amazing h T k Ch 

new movie camera without even taking t e 4 e arge 
them out of the camera. Vivitar is the world's M = 

first movie camera that operates on batteries or ovie 
household current. No longer do you have to C 

stop in the middle of a film because your bat- amera 
teries have gone dead. Nor buy new, fresh bat- 3 
teries every time you take your movie camera 
out of the closet. And you can really "take 
charge" because you see more in the giant 
viewfinder. Prices start under $107.00 


including recharger, plus batteries. 
Are you ready to "take charge"? 
Vivitar movie cameras 

Ponder & Best, 11201 West 


Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90064 
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Sylvia said. "Made you soft, parasitic, 
vulnerable and a little stupid, which for 
us is a perfect sctup. Besides, you're 
obliged to us up to your neck; so now, 
do I start by phoning your boss," whose 
home number she waved in front of 
im, "or do you leave this place for 
good tonight and do what we say?" 
"The following night David visited 
Abe Gofi in his cleaning store, just be- 
fore closing time. Abe, a very small 
man, as all the victims of the Peartrees 
seemed to be, had photographs of victo- 
jous race horses and mud-caked grin- 
ning jockeys hanging around his room, 
and standing on top of the cash register 
was a shiny bronze of Man o' War. Abe 
seemed annoyed that a customer had 
come so late, but he quickly dropped 
that look, gave David his most accom- 
modating professional smile and said: 
“Well, what can 1 do for you, son? Suit, 
coal, two pairs of pants with the culls 
removed? Let me guess, Old Abe's the 
best guesser you ever seem. Your girl. 
friend's yellow mohair G string that she 


had French cleaned? You come for that? 
Well, no tickie, no sringie. friend, so 
let's have it,” and he stuck out his hand 
for David's cleaning ticket. 

David didn't wthing more than 
he'd been instructed to say. "This is 
from the Altruistic Loan Company," he 
told Abe, with a face—without any effort 
at all—empty of emotion and hard. And, 
like some well-oiled, finely tuned ma- 
chine, he grabbed Abe by the neck with 
his left hand, punched him twice in his 
surprised but still accommodating face 
with his right hand and, when Abe was 
on the floor, moaning, coughing, point 
ing feebly to what he murmured was a 
bum ticker, David kicked him in the 
chin and heard a bone crack, though he 
had aimed for his shoulder. Then he 
fled to the street, past a screaming wom- 
an carrying an armload of smelly clothes 
and around the corner to where his car 
was parked. His instructions were to 
drive to his cal t there till 
they contacted him, but he went to their 
home and continued to knock on the 


and w: 


"It's neither a Nehru nor a Mao. 
It's a Father Gilhooley.” 


door till the upstairs light was turned 
on. Sylvia let him in with a remark that 
alluded to his unique idiocy, but he 
brushed past her and searched through 
few cabinets till he came up with an un 
opened bottle of Scotch. He had downed 
three quick drinks from the boule by the 
time Georgie, in his pajamas and yawn- 
ing. dragged himself downstairs. 

"We've created a Frankenstein,” Syl- 
via said, pointing at David, who was 
now filling up a tumbler of Scotch. 

"I've rly killed a ma hi 
David said, drinking up. "Fm through 
with you both. Гуе had it, which is all I 
came here to tell you.” 

So who's asking you for more fa- 
d. “Go home. Sleep it 
off. Even take that ten-dollar bottle of 
Scotch, if you wan 

“1 can't ро home. They'll find me. 
I've been recognized," and he glanced 
around as if other people were spying at 
him from behind sofas and chairs. "I've 
got to stay here—just until you get your 
money from Goff and 1 my money from 
you—and then I'll be heading East and 
out of your way for good 

“You're heading nowhere but home.” 
Sylvia said, "and you're never g 
East. You're into us for more со! 
than a police blotter could hold. Even 
Abe the cleaning man will testify on our 
behalf, At least he knows the rules of 
this game, which is just another thing 
you're too damn smart to be aware of. 
Now, enough. Your college security is 
gone, so realize that. It was an illusion, 
anyway, because you haven't got the 
heart and mind for college life, as you 
do for our kind of work. Be satisfied 
you're a decent enough criminal with a 
financially secure future ahead of you 
th your lot," and 
irs. "Lock up alter you 
ve, Georgie, sweet.” 

"t much like the prospect 
of that. Stepping back a few inches and 
smiling like a preacher saying goodbye 
to his congregation at the church's front 
door, he said: "Come on, son, now go 
home peaceably. We don’t aim for no 
rough stuff. 

Why not?” David said, stumbling 
forward drunkenly. "Get tough. Throw 
me out, you skinny wreck. I'm just as 
crafty as the two of you now 
as mean." He slapped Georgie 
face—not a very hard slap, as he felt a 
little sorry for the sickly guy, another 
victim, in a way; but Georgie's reaction 
to it was as if he'd received a powerful 
blow to the teeth. "See what you crea 
ed?" David taunted him. “A monster of 
Frankenstein's, rather than the doctor 
himself, vicious, cunning, mean.” 
He slapped him again, this time so hard 
that Georgie recled back and nearly top- 
pled over. "Sce what you made me do, 
Georgie boy? I was just an honest thief 
when you met me—petty stuff, barely 


out of my diapers. Now I'm a man full 
of rage and violence, perhaps сусп a 
possible killer." Georgie sensed some- 
thing ominous and dropped back but 
was too slow and David's foot caught 
him square in the groin. When Geor 
fell to the floor, clutching his belly, Da- 
vid pounced on him, howling like a wild 
man and tearing at Georgie’s thin hair, 
and then turned Georgie over on his 
back and began slipping his face so 
swiftly that beth his hands became one 
whirring propeller motion in the air. 

Sylvia, running and screaming hyster- 
ically all the way from her bedroom 
upstairs, leaped оп David's back 
barroom brawler and tried to р 
her husband. "Let go of him, you 
boob. Let go or you'll kill him,” and she 
scratched, punched and to David's 
head till he rolled over in a semifaint 
and lay face up on the floor, peering at 
their crystal chandelier, 

David remained on the floor, pre- 
tending to be unconscious. Through a 
slight parting of his eyelids, he saw 
Georgie sit up and take a drink as he 
whispered to Sylvia whether she was 
going to call the police as she had said. 

"Not the police, sweetheart, but the 
unemployment office you can be sure TI 
call. You want him to get away with 
what he done to us?" 

Georgie just shook his head. He was 
still in so much pain that even the liq- 
uor tasted bad. 

"And if he's so stupid as to blab 
about us, we'll say, 'Sure, we knew that 
horrible young man. Met him at thc 
state office myself and tried to mend hi 
ways and lead him back to the Lord's 
path, But then we saw that the Devil 
was hopelessly inside the boy, laughing 
a les Mr. Knopps' being one 
igible pathological liar himself. “ 

“But who we going to have work for 
us? Even if Abe pays off, we won't have 
enough money for long, and I'm in no 
condition now to find a job." 

"A woman," Sylvia said, as if she'd 
been thinking over the solution for a 
week. "Women are more dependable 
and gullible, carry out orders better and 
take more guff. Aud they aren't. poten- 
tial murderers and maniacs, as all these 
overpressured students, 

"Make her a blonde, corgie said. 
“They're always prettier and get away 
with more, and they're weaker in spirit, 
I read someplace.” 

And this one ГЇЇ find at the city art 
museum. We want a cultured one. I'll 
put on my old lady's costume, Grandma 
Moses mask and go up to some starry 
eyed single girl and make small talk 
about beautiful paintings and things. 
Then I'll mention all the antique jewelry 
I have, that being the rage among girl 
intellectuals these days, and say how I 


i 
don’t need it, my being old and not 


“Ed—you wanna talk about u??” 


so pretty anymore. And once she’s over 
here, I'll give her the jewelry, then con- 
tact her and say unless she does us a 
small favor, I'm calling the police to re- 
port she stole the jewelry from me. I'm 
Sure a beautiful young woman will be 
able to give us а job that five Davids 
couldn't carry out." 

“Ten Davids,” Georgie said jubilantly. 
"Twenty Davids. even. Now you're us- 
ing your brains, love. Now we're really 
going to hustle us up some cash." He 
handed her some Scotch and raised his 
own glass for a toast. “To beautiful 
young women." he said. 

"To beautiful young women," she an- 


swered, nt voung 
men,” gulped 
down their drinks amd, laughing and 
giggling excitedly, poured themselves 


another, 

David stood up. patting the back of 
his neck, which Sylvia had opened up 
with her two-inch fingernails, But the 
Peartrees kept on drinking and toasting. 
not even giving an indication that they 
new he was still in the room. He 
grabbed the Scotch away from them, 
guzzled straight from the boule and yelled, 
“Bastards. Lunatics. Animals. You'll never 
get away with your schemes—not in a 


dozen years." But Sylvia only cupped her 
fice hand t her ear, asked Georgie if he 
recognized the kind of bird that w: 
ing from the tree outside the loggi 
dow and pulled out an unopened bottle 
from a case of Scotch underneath the 
couch and poured them each another. 
David, still furious, picked up the bottle 
of Scotch and ran out of the house. He 
went home. packed his clothes 


wd drove 
; he got 
nch of the 


te University of New York. 
With equal case, he outwitted his stu- 


dents, conned deans and department 
heads and within a few short years be- 
came an associate professor and a power 
in the department. Sometimes, when 
people asked him about his astonishing 
success, he'd reply, “If you can graduate 
from Peartrce College in one piece, you 
can do anything.” Ambitious students 
eager to find the magic short cut would 
then ask him where Peartree was. 
"Out West, man, out West," David 
always replied. "But it’s tough. Is a 
sort of Pri itute for Advanced 
Study, like. In its own field. They'd never 
let you in." 
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THE TROUBLE WITH MACHINES 


said, "Don't drive so fast! I'm carsic 
‘Cars ked Bill. "How can you 
be any kind of sick? You're a machine 
A robot built to look like a refrigerator.” 
1 have feelings." said the next note. 
Don't talk to me so harshly." 

Me harsh? You've been dropping 
аму remarks since we left Mackinson's 
an lab." 

"Everyone yearns to communicate. 
Don't scorn me for having a deep need 
10 express my thoughts and emotions." 

То get а machine such as Maximo — 
ay. though Bogman/ 
Carlquist was working on it—vou had to 
deal with eccentric people like Dr. Mack- 
inson. The doctor had programed а lot 
of useless stuff into Maximo's brain. In- 
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Mackinson had built 
mo someplace inside himself 
the ability to print notes, to make com- 
ments Another useless function; but 
you couldn't argue with the mavericks 
like Dr. Mackinson 
Bill watched the lane of the six- 
ne speedway for some guidepost to indi- 
cate they should tum off for Carlquist. 
Finally he asked the machine, “Did that 
cash we had hurt you, Maximo? 

“Maximo i a hanh name, A fittingly 
brutal name for a killer. 

"Don't start having qualms already." 
SAW GARLQUIST PRIVATE ESTATE NEXT 
NO ADMITTANCE in the rolling mist 


LEF 
and swung the Volkswagen bus carefully 

The crash joggled 
ie, look, youre a 
nt 10 do just 


into the lefumost lane. 
you, didn't it? Be 
machine. A machine we w 
one simple thing for us, Maximo." 
The trouble with machines,” said 
no's next noie, "is that they don't 


The stopping at the Carlquist Estate 
was slowing the whole job down and 
now Maximo might even need repairs. 
That damned muckraker Lionel Mitch 
was sitting in his test uer in 
Riorita Beach, ready to rip the lid the 
rest of the way off the whole appliance 
business. And here was Maximo, built to 
solve the problem. Getting them together, 
though, was taking much too long. 

“Death and killing,” printed Maximo. 
"The oldest profession. My so 
when I realize what I am b 
into." 

Bill didn't 
began climbi 
wound uphill 
Carlquist's. е 


g c 


answe e Ник bus 

the pebbled road th; 

ded walls of Con 

lyptus trees and 

asplanted redwoods framed the tight 

twisting roadway, Maximo handed over 

two more notes and Bill ignored them. 

He was hoping the robot would joggle 

back to normal before the interview. 
The road was bumpy enough. 

Bill stopped the bus too close to the 

solid beam gates and that ma 

124 guard drop the taco he'd been 


(continued from poge 105) 


The greentmiformed man let the taco 
stay in the ferns along the high stone 
wall, He snatched up а burp gun 
from the kitchen stool beside him and 
approached. Bil. 

"Sorry," Bill said out into the tumbling 
fog. 


Y." said the mustached guard. 
“Keep the mitts in sight. buster. No fan. 
cy stuff or І start dealing out death with 
my roscoe.” 

"E thought it was pistols they called 
said Bill. “I'm Bill Majors. The 
entrance password is: 019/141 / 198/572. 

The guard grinned, lowering the 
gun barrel. “2004/218/241. Is that the 
countcrsi 
40 at the end, Otherwise, ОК. 

“Welcome aboard, Mr. Majors. Lunch 
is in half an hour." He tilted his head, 


his misted mustache serving а 
er. 


“I guess she. up atop the v. 
се you and caused you to almost 
nd me cr 
through the hot hinges of the Devils 
in. Am 1 correct 

Sitting on the wall, with her long bare 
legs hanging over the edge, was the 
feverish blonde who had caused Bill to 
get distracted before and drive imo the 
soybean truck. “How can she sit up 
ther L there broken glass on top? 

"She's Beverly Lee Tate," the guard 
сарі "Mr. Garlquist’s private sec 
retary, Watch out for her, Mr. N 


fou must read a lot of —— 
Hard-boiled detective stories. Right. 
e primer in my 
a day. Well, you'd 


I have my own facsim 
I buy fou 


quarters 
best drive on 

"But how does she manage to sit up 
ther 

“Had me clear а place for her. No 
body argues with Beverly Lee Tate. She 
likes to lounge up there and watch if 
any young fellows drive up to the gates. 
though they seldom do." 

“Oh.” said Bill, He started the bus 
and rolled onto the estate grounds after 
the guard had worked all the combi 
tion locks and swung the high thick ¢ 
slowly open, 


ies 


Con Carlquist moved his wineglass 
and fingered a toggle beside his plate. 
“This is linked with our computer center 
Ana.” he said across the stiff 
ich table (o Bill. “We used to 
ers with a 
lending library in Gardena. When 1 as- 
sumed full control of Bogman 
I smoothed functions out. 
8 the wrinkles on his 60-year-old 
ace white on his sunburned skin 

“1 already know the Lionel Mitchum 
tion preity well" said Bill Carl- 
quist’s chair was in front of a glass wall 
showing the thick forests of the estate, 
the gingerbread guest chalets and the 


low geodesic storage warehouses. The 
mist spun and danced in the wind from 
the forest. Bill turned away from Carl- 
quist and the v 

Beverly Lee Tate smiled at him. She 
had a miniaturized conference recorder 
sitting in the palm of one slender warm 
hand and she was stroking it absently. 
the way you stroke а pet lizard, “We 
don't need any more info input. Con 
Forget about whatever else our comput 
ers have on file. Mr. Majors has outlined 
the how and why of things. I think | 


w. 


ivate testing lab are 
ı be sure the kev n 


ve 
u 


is written їз ем 
notarized. 
"Wasn't that risky?" asked Carlquist. 
"He had his own notary seal" ex 
plained Bill. "Mr. Carlquist. as soon as 
you inspect Maximo, I know youll be 
more than satisfied. 
"That's right, Con. 


agreement. 


said rhe blonde 


ou play tennis а lot" Bill asked 
her. 

"No, not at all. I just like to wear 
shorts.” 


"That Lionel Mitchum,” said Carl 
his grin expanding and contract. 
‘That nogood muckraking bastard. 
can't afford to have that book of 
that Infernal Machines, come out. 
His maga articles have done us 
enough gman /Carlquist can't 
drop any further, If only the Govern- 

had cooperated more openly. 
е had seven decades of these guys. 
Steffens, clair, Packard and Nader, 
ishington won't give us a law 
against muckraking. Well, nobody's g 
to do Bogman/ 

“We all agree, s 
Lec. “The solution Mr. Majors has come 
up with is excellent.” 
Actually," said Bill, 
joint effort of myself and my superiors 

the troubleshooting department of the 
n Francisco office of Bogman /Carlquist. 
We all worked on the research and the 
king down and negotiating with Dr. 
ackinson." 

“What's Dr. Mackinson like?" a 
the blonde Beverly Lee. 

“He's short.” said Bill. 

“The man's made a half dozen other 
robots,’ d Carlqui: Tor similar jobs, 
as I understand.“ 

Right,” said Bill. "and each one has 
heen successful. Once we place Maximo 
in Lionel Mitchum's testing rooms, we're 
set. To our muckraking friend. Maximo 


We 


id still Wa 


ked 


will appear on the surface to be a regular 
1071 model refrigerator. skyblue shade.” 
“The industry is calling that shade blue- 


bell blue this year." corrected Сап 
"Sorry, yes. bluebell blue. So Lionel 
Mitchum thinks Maximo is simply 


another dangerous shoddy appliance, a 
target for his forthcoming exposé book. 
However,” said Beverly Lec. "Maxi- 
mo only seems to be a refrigerator. He's 
also a highly mobile robot, with powerful 
hands and limbs. Programed to stalk, hunt 
and k 

“To kill only Mitchum." said Carl 
quist. “Isn't that right, Majors?” 

Bill hesitated. Dr. Mackinson was 
Bill's superiors had hinted that 
Maximo had done something to one of Dr. 
Mackinson's parttime cleaning women 
during the testing stages. Bill hadn't 

corel driving over 400 miles with Махі- 
mo, but it fit in with the carefully cor 
structed cover stories they'd built. "Yes, 
that’s correct, Mr. Carlquis 

"Very good." The grin flexed. "We'll 
re of Lionel Mitchum. And Мах 
also designed, 1 have been led 
to believe, to destroy Mitchum's files 
and burn down the guys whole setup. 
AIL of which will give the outside world 
the notion Lionel Mitchum went too far 
i ing some dubious appliance and 
got himself frizzled." 

Beverly Lee rose, kn 
arm straight into the 
so her breasts rose under the te 
"The public will realize you 
mess around too much with machines, 
that you should simply accept them.” 

“Let's get out to your van now and 
take a good look at this Maximo,” said 


fing one slender 
r and stretching 
nis jersey. 
shouldn't 


Carlquist. “If you've had enough lunch. 
Perhaps a litle more tempura?" 

asked Beverly Lee. 

тсе you're all standin 

getting up, "we can go now." 

"Excellent," said the warm girl. 

The Volkswagen bus was parked be- 
neath a thick dark tree and circled by 
chill mist. "You understand." Bill said as 
they approached, "Maximo may be sur- 
ly. Hrs tied in with the killer instinct." 

“AM the better." said Carlqu 

Beside the blonde girl. Bill 
"Aren't you cold without a co. 
No. Му body temperature always re- 
mains an even one hundred. Cold never 
bothers me.” 

Bill opened the back of the bus. Maxi 
mo was nor there. "He's run off." mum- 
bled Bill. He reached in and. picked up 
the yellow note resting where Maximo 
had stood. 

He really is mobile,” 
Beverly Lee Tate took 
of Bill's hand. "Goodbye 
Whats that mean, Bill? 
"Well" said Bill. 


Bill sa 


asked, 


said Carlquist. 
the note out 
to all this!" 


The mustached guard raised his flash 
and searchlighted the thick night fog. 
“Did Carlquist give you a tongue lashing?” 
he asked Bill. 

"Not exactly.” But if they didn't find 
Maximo soon, Bill's job with the San 
Francisco office of Bagman /Carlquist 


wouldn't be there anymore. 

A party of six assorted Carlquist Es- 
tate employees passed Bill's group of 
five. "Anything?" asked the mustached 
rd, whose name was Greyfriar. 

We checked storage warehouse num. 
her one and storage warchouse number 
two." called the associate gardener. “No 
sign. You? 

“Nothing yet.” 

А pastry chef shivered. 
it, А crazy refrigerator 
grounds, It’s spooky. 

Bill shook his head. He had wanted 
to search for Maximo by himself. Too 
many people meant a chance of a leak 
But Con Carlquist was mad. and anxious 
and willing to risk security for results, 
“He's really harmless,” Bill told the two 
parties of men, “Things have been built 
up out of proportion.” 

Leaves crackled downhill nother 
guard came running up through the 
trees. "Good Lord!” he said 

What?" asked Greyfriar 

"Good Lord, good. Lord!" 

"He's Ken something creepy“ said 
the pastry chef. shining his lantern on 
the shaking guard. 

"He got Curly," said the guard. 
curly 
"That refrigerator got Curly.” said the 
thin man, his head 
The refrigerator brok 


“I don't like 
roaming ul 
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little hands. Good Lord! T saw it 
through the open door. There was no 
time to save Curly, so T escaped by way 
of the rumpusroom window." 

“Is the machine still down there?” 
asked Greyfriar, his mustache pointing. 
to the chalet me and Curly 
c in. You can just barely 
if the fog lifts. Downhill, blazing 
like a bonfire, We'd better get it put out 


said the pastry 
now. Let's forget 
g it. We should smash it 


about captui 


good, knock it down and jump up and 
down on it and rip out its works and 


scatter them. 
"Now, wait. 


put in Bill “Mr. Carl 


quist wants Maximo found, not de- 
stroved. 
"You didn't see Curly, buddy,” said 


the thin guard. 

“Let's get that damn thing." someone 
yelled. “Damn lousy machine 

“First we get the fire under control,” 
said Grevfriar. “Then we can run that 
fridge to ground and fix it for good. 

“No, now," said E “It's awfully ex. 

pensive, remember." He moved aside as 
the men began to run down through the 
misty forest. “Use discretion with 
he called. He'd have to find Maximo 
imself and talk him back into the bus. 
Beyond the woods were more chalets 
and storage domes. The first dome Bill 
searched was filled with Carlquist’s past 
hobbies. Cardboard boxes packed with 
foreign-stamp approval sheets. knick- 
knack shelves thick with crystal cats, 
packing crates overflowing with stuffed 
birds and the articulated skeletons of 
reptiles But no Maximo, Bill wandered 
through and around the dusty dome, his 
llashlight swinging slowly in his hand. 
Outside, he could hear, at a distance. the 
search parties fighting the chalet fire. As 
he left the storage dome, the wind sud- 
denly blew the fog high above the tree 
tops and Bill noticed an apple orchard to 
his left. He entered it, calling softly, 
“Maximo.” 
Fog was seeping down thick through 
the tree branches again. А red-and 
yellow lady apple rolled across the soft 
ground and bonked Bill's ankle. Off on 
the left. a muled whir sounded and 
something tapped cautiously against the 
bark of a пее. “Maximo, is that you? 
Bill asked carefully. He moved toward 
the subdued humm "Don't make too 
much noise, if t is you, because there 
ате bunches of guys out there who want 
10 dismantle you." 

He bumped into something blue. Bill 
felt with the palm of his hand. A tiny 
arm caught his sleeve and gave him a 
yellow note. "Where am P” 

"What have you got now, amnesi: 
Don't you remember setting fire to Curly's 
chalet?” 

Maximo produced another memo- 
sized note. “I don't remember anything 


after you made that dumb mistake and 
drove into the garbage truck. 

“It was a produce truck. We haven't 
got time to debate the details now, 
though. You've been on а rampage and 
there are all kinds of guys running 
around this estate, locking for you with 
lanterns and torches.” Bill took hold of 
one of Maximo’s springy arms. "I don't 
know if I'll be able to talk them out of 
doing you violence, so we better try to 
sneak back to the main house, Carlquist 
should be able to keep anybody from 
hurting you." 

“You're more worried about screwing 
up another job than you are about my 


more note passing, Maximo. And 
ty to whir as quietly as you can. Are 
you able to bend down some? Or at 
t hunker а little?" 


peared at its four corners. “Thanks to 
you, І have to crawl around а crab-apple 
orchard on my stomach." 

Bill crumpled the note into his coat 
pocket. He listened. heard nothing of the 
Search ies. “We'll head over that way, 
Maximo, through the trees and up by that 
row of chalets. This bunch of houses seems 
to be dark—nobody there. We can pick up 
the bridle paths and get the hell back to 
the big house. Want me to help you steer 
yourself" 

Maximo gave a growl and they start- 
ed through the misty orchard. The robot 
had some trouble cornering but otherwise 
moved well in the horizontal position. 
"They cleared the orchard and bega 
climbing over thick wet grass, through 
tangles of dry-leaved underbrush. Bill real- 
ized the machine had halted when he 
stumbled over it, 

A warm slender hand picked him off 
the turf. “Bill, come this wa 

Tt was Beverly Lee Tate, still in ten- 
nis shorts and jersey. "I've got to get 
Maximo back to the main house,” Bill 
told her. 

"You won't be able to, the men are 
closing in." She pointed at the fog. half 
turning, "My chalet is just up there. 
Hurry, you can both hide there." She 
squeezed his hand, turned fully and 
hurried away. 

"OK," agreed Bill, He nudged the 
refrigerator and Maximo stood upright 
and ran through the fog alter Beverly 


d turned on one 
mp in the rustic living room. "Bolt 
the door,” she told Bill 

“If they look in here,” Bill said after 
ig the door and closing the quail- 
t curtains, "it's going to look 
strange. With a big refrigerator standing 
in the middle of the living room 

The girl crossed to a redwood door 
and opened it, fingering on a faint 
bluish light, "Get in the kitchen, Maxi- 
mo. Purloined-letter sort of logic. No- 


body will notice a refrigerator in the 
Kitchen, even an extra one. Hurry." 

Maximo rolled across the Navaho 
rugs and into the kitchen. When the 
door closed on the machine, Bill could 
still sce a strip of blue light along the 
floor. “It’s warm in here,” he said. 

Beverly Lec lowered herself to a 
leather sofa, put her bare tan knees 
tight together and cupped them with 
her hands. “T worked out the heating 
system myself, It's—to simplify conside 
ably—a sort of transistorized sauna system. 
I'm fond of steam 
leaned as the girl raised herself. 
He kissed her. It was slightly unsettling, 
like standing too close to a sun lamp. He 
is hand toward her wa 
when he heard a great ratcheting noise 
from the kitchen. "Hey." he said 

Beverly Lee cupped warm hands over 
his cars and kissed him again. Its only 
Maximo settling in.” 

She stretched back on the leather 
sofa. Putting a knee on the middle cush- 
ion. Bill started to swing his other foot 
up off the floor. He stopped. From ur 
der the kitchen door, a small silver ba 
ance wheel came rolling. “A cogwheel just 
rolled out of your kitchen, Beverly Lee.” 

“Ignore it" the girl said softly. 

The little wheel spun across one rug 
and collapsed on the second. Bill 
crossed and picked it up. “This looks 
like it could be part of Maximo." He 
held the wheel up to the girl. “Beverly 
Lee. is this part of Maximo?” 

‘The girl sat up and folded her arms 
under her breasts. She shrugged. 

Bill grabbed the knob and yanked the 
Kitchen door open. A wide earth-brown 
stove scurried across the floor and. with 
tiny arms, stulled scraps of metal into its 
open oven. "You can't" Bill started to 
say. 

The stove stopped, back in place 
against the bluc-lit wall. Its oven roared 
for a second with an intense fame. 
Through the view window, Bill wit- 
nessed the last of Maximo burn away, 

“Your stove.” he said at the doorway. 
Yes." replied Beverly Lee. "T built it 
about six months ago. I've done cor 
erable research in the field of appl 
heat | like warmth, as you know." 

“A robot stove that can kill.” said Bill. 
Tt doesn't kill people. 1 don't agree 
with Dr. Mackinson's notions about that," 
she said. *A machine that kills violates 
the rules of robotics, I feel. No, I built 
the stove in anticipation of Maximo." 

“Oh, so?" 

"IT he hadn't gone goofy, T'A have 
һай both of you in here hours ago." 

But Carlquist.” said Bill He went 
closer to the big stove. It said нотрогхт 
over its oven. 

“I don't really work for Con Carlquist; 
said Beverly Lee. She leaned against the 
kitchen door jamb. “Companics like 
Bogman/Carlquist still don't have any 
usc for a girl with my kind of quirky 
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“Well, that’s how it happened. Do you think I have a case?” 
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pretty expensive mach 
"To keep it from going down and 
killing Lionel Mitchum,” said the warm 
You seem to think that your kind 
ial espionage works only onc 


hat did they call it in my 
business spying class—you're a double 
agent,” Bill told her. “You're working 
here and for Mitchum, 100." 

“Of course. Lionel Mitchum didn 
get where he is by being a sitting duck. 
She backed away. From behind the sofa 
she pulled a tan suitcase. 

“Boy,” said Bill "how can I tell 
Bogman/Carlquist that a stove atc my 
relrigcrator?" 

1 have to get away now 
Lee. 

“I guess I'm out of a job." 

I give you a ride anyplace?” 
1 still have the VW bu 

“If you go back to get 
to talk to Con Carlquist.” 

“I suppose there are job opportuni- 
ties around Santa Riorita Beach." Bill 


said Beverly 


‚ you'll have 


E 
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reflected, “That where you're h 
"Initially." 
both ft 


on your motor 


followed the girl out of the chalet. 
"I was thinking about leaving Bogman/ 
Carlquist after the first of the year, any- 
wa 

Beverly Lee cut around the house to 
where her scooter was parked, They 
passed below the kitchen window and 
Bill noticed that the glass had been 
smashed ош. In a rosebush, surrounded 
by a sprinkling of glass, was a small yel- 
low memo. It must have been written 
by Maximo just before he was disman- 
ded. Bill reached out and pulled the 
note free. 

“үсу” Beverly Lee said, “maybe this 
is the chance you needed to really start 
thar climb.” 
read the message. “Another fine 
mess, you schmuck," it said. He folded 
it into his pocket and climbed onto the 
back of the motor scooter. 


“If certain situations aren't rectified 
by the end of the month, we'll form a steering 
committee that will file a formal protest with 
the state penal system. Pass it on.” 


EXPLORING A NEW CITY 
(continued from page 101) 


describing the cuisine and location of the 
better restaurants; and if there isn’t one 
in your room, the desk will help you. And 
don't be bashful about asking for the 
1 was once told about а country- 
side restaurant, located 25 miles outside 
Florence, that catered to the knowledge 
able enormous appetites of a lead- 
ing Malian soccer team. The meal was 
well worth the drive. 

If Im in a city that's plentifully 
equipped with sidewalk cafés, III take 
note of the attractive-looking ones while 
riding around and choose one to return 
to another day. If there are canals or 
rivers, ГШ seek out a restaurant or pub 
with io on the bank: and if Im in a 
seaside city with a ru coast line close 
by, I'll drive until I find an open-air calé 
on the beach. 

If there's no attractive or interesting 
waterfront in the vicinity but there is a 
large park, 1 might take а horse-drawn 
cab into the interior for a quiet lunch by 
a swan pond shaded by willows. If my 
hotel had a particularly good kitchen, I'd 
get a couple of lunches and some chan 
pagne packed in a hamper and just head 
for a meadow full of long grass. If you're 
in Vienna during the summer, for in- 
stance, drive 10 Kahlenberg and the 
Vienna Woods—or almost anywhere else 
le the Park just off the highway 
ar a slope and jet your senses luxurie 
Austria's matchless pastoral landscape. 
In most cases, big-city entertainment 
is fairly standard: cabaret, discos. na 
dance and song, concerts, s 
nema (check to see if Englishspeaking 
productions are subtitled—in which ca 
they'll run with the original English 
sound track—or dubbed in the local 
с) and pub—or outdoor café— 
hopping. Addi lly, most big cities, 
п Europe, have ballet and opera 
nd repertory theater, which 
can be enjoyable even if you don't sp 
the language. Some towns explode into 
life when it gets dark and others just 
yawn at tcn o'dock and turn out the 
lights. It’s no great hardship if you find 
yourself in one of the laiter—not for the 
first night, anyway, because the town is 
d full of mysteries, even if 
you are the only sign of lile on the 
streets. But it docs get a bit tiresome by 
the second and third nights. If I fi 
myself in that sort of predicament and if 
the hotel ма can't olfer any advice, I 
call up the local office of the that 
carried me there and ask the sales man- 
ager or anyone else J cin get hold of: 
“Where is it I point out 
that I'm there because his airline's ad- 
vertising convinced me J should be there 
and that his company therefore has some 
sort of obligation to make sure I enjoy 
myself. This works often enough to be 
worth trying; but sometimes, after I 


ONLY 
FROM AKAI 


The Open Reel 

And Cartridge Combination 
Tape Recorder 

Now Available 


Only with Akai’s X-1800SD can you 
transcribe from the open reel to the 
cartridge and from any source of 
sound. The 8-track stereo certridge 
tape recorder contains One Micron Gap 
Head, which makes possible the truly 
distinctive great stereo sounds. 

With the open reel, this super deluxe 
model includes the Cross Field Head, 


assuring you of the widest possible fre- 


„Мом, you can enjoy anywhere at any 


quency response range at slowspeeds. 


MODEL X-1800SD 


time your own recorded cartridges. 
РУ 


MODEL X.V 

FOR THE PORTABLE STEREO 

This X.V porteble stereo tape recorder is just. 
the thing. It's so easy to carry and yet even 
the professionals think its performance is 
highest 

What's even more amazing, just like the 
bigger models, it has the same two big 
exclusive Akai features—the patented Cross 
Field Head and the long-life Brushless Micro 
Motor. You can use a 7” reel with this 
model. Also, it сап be operated with either 
AC or DC current. 


Service and S fag foci 


Exchenges, the Navy 
change and the Marine Corps Ex. 
change. АКА! also provides local 
distributors all over the world 
Send now for your mail order 
Catalogue and order forms. 


Being so light in weight, you can take it 
with you anywhere, any time for perfect 
recording and playback with stereo, 
You will really enjoy having an XV 


Other Well Known Members - 
Tape Recorders: Х-355, X-300, M-9L, 
M-9W, 1800, 1710W 


Tape Decks: Х.3550, X-150D, 30000 
Amplifiers: AA-7000, АА 5000 
Speaker Systems: 5үү.140, SW-130, 


SW 120. SS-110, SW-50 SS-88A 


AKAI TRADING CO, LTD. 
AKAI ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


BOK 12. TOKYO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. JAPAN 


For futher information. please send me your catologue (8) P. 
NAME AGE 


ADDRE: 
COUNTRY : 
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Our wingless planes 
make flying 
more enjoyable. 


Forty-nine Lufthansa jets have wings. 

Two don't, 

(Remain calm if you're reading this ad during a Lufthansa flight. Your 
ticket entitles you to wings). 

Our two wingless Boeing 707's are parked on the ground floor of our 
Frankfurt training center. Where they provide a realistic training ground 
for our stewards and stewardesses. 

It's aboard these planes-that-never-fly that our cabin crews learn the 
skills that our passengers have learned to take for granted. 

Like how to pour coffee with one hand, tea with the cther and hit the 
cup 100% of the time. How to prepare choice meals in a Lilliputian-sized 
galley. How to make a reclining seat into a sleeper. (Skillful application 
of pillow, blanket and eyecovers do the trick). 

Occasionally they spill a glass of beer. Or open a bottle of champagne 
the wrong way. But then that's the beauty of having wingless planes. 

You stay dry. 


© Lufthansa 


The German Airline 


have pointed this out. they hang up. 
Sometimes th h before they hang 
up. When that happens, it means noth- 
ing is going on. It may also mean they 
don't know where the action is 

If you come from a city like New 
York, which keeps rocking for pretty close 
to 24 hours а day. it can be pretty dis- 
concerting to arrive in а large city over- 
seas and find yourself with nowhere to 
go and plenty of energy when midnight 
comes along. So ask around or you'll have 
to resort to driving about looking for 
Gowds; when you find a lot of reasonably 
attractive people diving into the same 
follow them hope 
you know how to track. 

spoor, you may wind up at the 
place: In Acapulco. Le Club, the town's 
ading discotheque, is set off the main 
ive; the only way 10 know you've ar- 
ed is by suddenly coming upon a 
cluster of sports cars parked nearby 

In the kind of city that lights up 
when the sun goes down, you'll have 
good idea of what the after-hours 
diversions are and where to find them. or 
at least vou should, if you know 
thing about the place before you 
ther 
cothéques and night dubs are currently 
the most fashionable., some people get 
the gosip columns translated from local 
news} ^d magazines: and others, if 
they're pital, call their own 
mbassy officials, ly enough, 
fairly thorough knowledge of the 
city they're based in and will often. be 
happy to help you out. If you're visiting 
ion where American tourist traffic is 
1. you may even wind up gettin 
information over lunch with an embassy 
staff member. 

Your own vocation is as good a guide 
ss any to where you'll find friends 
mong people with your own interests. 
If. for example. you drive a sports car or 
restore que cas hobby, you 
might find а members club in town. 
Your university club might have a recip- 
«al hospitality agreement. with overseas 
If you're in television or adver- 
it matter, engineering or 
accounting, find out whether there's an 
nization in the to 
visiting. IT you work for a newspaper. 
find the offices of the town's biggest daily 
rest to it. And 
h the jet set, 
find out where the local chapter congre- 
gates and be prepared to tip the maitre 
de lavishly in return for the kind of ta- 
ble—and attentive: service—that in itself 
constitutes a. proper introduction. 

Tve sometimes found that the high- 
light of my wip to а new city has been a 
visit to а night club or a restaurant that 
universally condemned. by "sophisti- 
cuted travelers because "all the tourists 
go there.” Гуе been surprised to find 
that the food in these establishments is 
often excellent, which is perhaps why 


“A pox on these 


the tourists like it. Tourist traps. like the 
Mafia, have gone respectable: but if you 
do happen to sce a man standing outside 
a curtained doorway dressed in a shi 
suit and patentleather shoes amd shout- 
ig at people through а megaphone, 
walk on bs. Strip joints, not so much in 
Amsterdam but especially in London 
employ very voluble and persuasive bar 
as, who make it their business never to 
divulge the full cover charge. You find 
out what it costs by the time three men 
have relieved you of sums of money that 
escalate as you get closer to the stag 

All tourists have to recognize that one 
of their functions is to be victimized by 
the natives. It is an old tradition and is 
most effectively applied to people mak- 
ing their first visit somewhere. They will 
be conned for the duration, but it is usu- 
ted about and 
п know when it's 
ppening, so light and skillful is the 
touch. The French rob us when we go to 
Paris and we rob them when they get oll 
the boat in New York. The last cabdriver 
who took me from Kennedy Airport into 
Manhattan asked me (before setting the 
meter) if 1 knew how much the fire 
would be. I lied and said no. knowing 
that it would be close to cight dollars 
but curious to watch him operate, 

hat's twenty-five dollars“ he said, 
studying my oafish English face 
rearview mirror with considerable ap- 
proval “How much would it be," I 
asked. "if you took the Van Wyck to ihi 


Long Islnd Expressway, followed. that 
to the Midtown ‘Tunnel, then across to 
th and straight down ıo Washington 


Square, with the meter on?” We didn't 
alk for the rest of the journey, bu I 
gave him a big tip because I felt guilty. 


summer-weight suits!” 


е not a guide to a 


Since these words 
specific city. it’s obviously not. possible to 
give specific advice. Your travel plans 
should be tailored to the city yo 


те vis 


iting. Toward this end, and toward the 
happy exploration of any new city, the 
best advice is to do as much legwork, in 


advance and sitting down, as you've 
time for. Consult as many sources as vou 
сап, be they guidebooks. your trà 

agents itinerary planned for you, t: 

memoirs, brochures, ete And talk to 
people who have been there. They 
needn't be close friends, either. IF you're 


tute observer, you'll know from y 
"s manner of dress, speech, pret 
erences in restaurants and movies, the 
degree to which his interests and tastes 
conform to you 
Remember, once you've got where 
you're going. you'll be at the mercy of 
your own research; and if you haven 
done it adequately, you'll waste precious 
time getting the feel of things. But even 
if you're reading this aboard a ship or a 
plane, or even comfortably ensconced in 
a hotel room abroad and you 
done your homework, don't despair: Start 
g questions. Из not only helpful. 
often an excell find 
ion guide. The loneliness so many 
feel in a new city is simply е 
Most of us 
perience means more than 
sights is no substitute 
for meeting people. Most. strangers. like 
to be helpful—it makes them feel 
Be guided by this universal adage: 
the tip of the tongue lives the world.” 
Speak and ve shall be spoken to. And 
have a good time. 


own, 


way to 
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MOSHE SAFDIE force of habitat 


LAST YEAR, the London Times described Moshe Satdie as “one 
of the most brilliant architects in the world, the rightful h 
pt of this ext 


pueblo dil 
went to Ca 
prolied at Monueal's McGi 


University, where he conci 
system that led event 
of concrete blocks, 
complex configuration on Habitat gives 
cach apartment what Safdie calls "the essentials of a complete 
enviromme i fresh air, sunlight, garden, id. 
ıd choice. Each unit is angled to get some sun every d 
ach rool is someone else's garden; and the interior design. 
ize, shape and even location of rooms—is almost infinitely 
flexible. А balanced community, he believes, must combine the 
Cons of living, industry, commerce, entertainment and art 
e integrated org idi city fully exploits 
this thrceclimensional concept—upper levels for living, lower 
levels for artistic and commercial enterprises and the bottom 
tories, garages and mass transpor Many of these 
progressive features are incorporated in his current. projects— 
all of them along Habitats lines but, becuse of mass-produce 
tion techniques, at a lraction of its cost. He has designed a 
major housing development for low- and moderate-income 
groups to be constructed in San Juan, Puerto Rico; he has been 
commissioned 40 create а waterfront community development 
in New York City: and he is one of three architects desig 
an avantgarde der ation housing project in Washingto 
D.C. If these visionary prototypes for future cities continue 
10 proliferate, Le Corbusier's heir apparent seems destined to 
130 leave behind him a protean architectural legacy of his own. 


DUSTIN HOFFMAN graduate with honors 


UNLIKE MOST SEMIOBSCURE ACTORS, Dustin Holfman didn’t tum 
handsprings when the prospect of recognition and. success, in 
the form of an offer from Mike Nichols to star in The Gradu- 
ate, was dangled before him. "As soon as 1 read the part,” he 
says, “I knew it was wrong for me. What Nichols needed was 
an all-American boy." Which is something the 30-yearold 
Hoffman—dark, middlesized, with a [ace definitely not of the 
Tab Hunter type—is not, But he went to Hollywood, anyway 
stumbled through screen tests so disastrous that he fled back to 
New York the next day—and got the part, because his scrambled 
reactions and frazzled contusion were exictly what Nichols 
wanted. His near flawless performance as (he scholar track 
hero whose four years in college had netied him a severe case of 
sencration-gap. trauma earned. Hollman an Oscar nomination. 
Unconvinced of his prospects even by the $20,000 he gor For the 
film, however, he started collecting unemployment. insurance 
within weeks alter completing shooti move typical of the 
staggering lack of confidence that has characterized him through- 
out his carcer. Dustin put in two years at the Pasadena Play- 
house after dropping out of college and eventually landed. in 
New York, where he became an attendant at the Psychiatric 
Institute ("I loved it, but 1 had to leave. All the patients were 
beating me at Scrabble."). After that came a series of oll 
Broadway character roles and his first movie p 
in The Tiger Makes Out that wound up on the curting room 
floor, but not before Mike Nichols saw rushes of it. Currently 
completing Midnight Cowhoy—a film in which he plays a 
ippled con man—and cast as the title lead in Murray 
Schisyal’s upcoming play Jimmy Shine. Hollman still. tends 
to dismiss his achievements. “It's like playing poker and get 
ting a royal Ilush—you win the pot. but that doesn't mean you 
wind up the big winner." Mos! critics are betting the hands 
he's played so far are only the beginning of a long hot streak. 


ROONE ARLEDGE spectacular sportsman 


IN OCTOBER, the Americin Broadcasting Company will embark 
on its most ambitious video venture 10 date—televising 42 
hours of Olympic competition from Mexico City to the U. S. 

most of it live, all of it in color. The man most responsible 
for ABC-TV's presence in Mexico this fall is Roone Arledge, 
37, who was recently named president of ABC Sports and who 
in April celebrated his seventh anniversary as producer and 
creator of ABC’s Wide World of Sports. “Our Summer Olympic 
coverage,” says Arledge, "will be the biggest remote telecast 
ever autempted. Over 300 ABC staffers and 45 color cameras 
will be on hand to record the action." The televising of sports 
hasn't always been so spectacular. “When 1 left NBC to join 
ABC Sports in 1960," the Columbia University graduate recalls, 
"friends warned me I'd soon hate it. The procedure then for 
iclevising a baseball for example, was 10 take three cam 
eras ta the ball park, period.” The inventive Arledge changed 
all that. He's championed the use of such innovations 
motion and instant color replays, splitsercen. techniques and 
hand-held color cameras—making it often more reward 
watch an event on TV than in person. Arledge has v 
96 sports emanating from 29 nations, but he has no trouble 
remembering his most dramatic telecast, “The 1063 U.S- 
U. S. S. R. mack meet took place in Russia at а tense historic 
momeni—Averell. Harim: otiating the nuclear-test 
ban treaty, and he and Khrushchev had come to sec Valery 
Brumel iy for a new world’s high-jump record. When Brumcl 
brewed over seven feet, the stadium went berserk. 1 looked at 
Khrushchev and Harriman and they were jumping up and 
down and hugging cach othe 
the fate of the world, yet опе man jumping over а pole wa 

able to overcome all their differences. 1 guess that’s precisely 
why I'm so drawn to sports.” This contagious enthusiasm also 
explains why millions are tuned in to Arledge's athletic оду: 
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is now considering allowing the same 
privilege for married women prisoners. 


As for guards! attempting to drill peep- 
holes in ceilings, this might, admittedly, 
be a problem; but wardens are paid to 
solve such problems. 


STONY BROOK SORTIE 

1 quote from Science magazine. con 
g the marijuana raids at the State 
sity of New York at Stony Brook: 


How the students perceive the 
events of recent weeks is difficult to 


sess, since they view them from 
many vant 
riety of values. But a good 
them feel Tittle but pure disgust for 


the performance of their elders. 
They know that the law proxcribes 
bur they regard the las as 
ne; and, furthermore, they won- 
why. of all departures from law, 
the police single out the consump- 
tion of "pot" as the object of their 
crackdowns. “The Майа running 
loose around this country." said one 
student, “why don't they get the 
fi 


The reporter for Science appears as 
baffled as the students—and so does 
rıAvnoy when it discusses this issue. 
Why do the police waste so much time 
and manpower persecuting pot smokers? 
Why do they sporadically enforce i 
and archaic sex laws? Why do they 
асе parades? Why are they se 
devoted to a fanatic program of enfo 
Victorian morality on jetage c 
the fuzz really fu headed 

The answer, my friends, is not blow- 
ing in the wind. bur is written loud and 
dear in the question asked by the Stony 
Brook student, The police do all these 
imbecile things for one reason and one 
reason only: to distract auention from 
their utter to 


Hugh Crane 
New York, New York 


IRISH LSD” 

In your commendable willingness 10 
let the proponents of unpopular causes 
in The Playboy Forum, vou 


ig remarks about booze. 
a few words in defense of this 


powerful mind-expanding drug. 

h my circle fondly calls “Irish 

LSD.” While it is true that one cannot 

achieve union with God through this 

beverage, опе can achieve union with 
W. C. Fields. Furthermore, one oli 


becomes hyperse ad, as а result, 
Gin see all sorts of nuances and ironics in 
Fields movies, which are completely 
missed by the squares who attend these 
films in à normal state of mind. In addi- 
tion, W. C. is (or was) real, whereas 


с 


(continued from page 1. 


God is just а bogeyman who was invent- 
ed by ane to keep their sub- 
jects abject and obedient; therefore, the 
booze trance is more real than the acid 
the immortal words of 
at Harvard. psychologist Willia 
ne. alcohol is "the poor man's mysti- 
` Only people rich enough to айога 
der B yas can safely dabble w 
ss and acid in the present Great Society. 
Sean O'Brien 
New York, New York 


PRAYERS WON'T BRING PEACE 


For some reason, every tragedy, such 
as the murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. or Robert F. Kennedy, is met 


with ple deluge of piety and 
prayers. Will men never learn the futility 
of placing th for a better world in 


divine intervention in hu 

Throughout recorded 
have been praying in hund 
guages to all manner of gods for every- 
thing imaginable. Yet evil pe the 
form of violence, poverty, disease and 
ignorance. A perusal of any daily news- 
paper should be enough to convince one 
that even if the petitions of the faithful 
are heard by some deity, his answers 
n't be depended upon. 

If man wants to live in a peaceful 
world, he must realize that this will 
the result of sound think- 

work, not from pious 
ams. Man will be saved from his own 
ctive tendencies by himself or not 
at all. As Freud put it: “By withdrawing 
expectations from the other w 
and concenuating all their liberated ener: 
gies into their life on earth, 
probably succeed. in achieving a 
things in which life will become tolerable 
for everyone ion no longer 
oppressive to 

Following Dr. Ki clergy 
п told a group of city officials gathered 
er that he didn't think all that 
s a fit monument 10 the ma 
He was right: Martin Luther King was 
undoubtedly a prayerful man himself, but 
he will be remembered not for th 
but because he was a m. 
1 his principles 
10 magnify the good that li 
heart of each man 
ill will that may be harbored (he 

Ouo A. 5i 
Bishop, 


bod 


California 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 

shed reading the May 
letter from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Y racial violence. 1 
suggest that the writer sce a psychiatrist; 
he is slightly disoriented when he refers 
to 1 ges.” Perhaps it is he who 
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concern 


H is this 
who is tea 


nd of disturbed person 
ing America apart at the 


scams. The next few years will be trying 

ones. I can only hope that all the people 

this nation get together and try to 
solve our. pressing racial problems, 
Robert Jacobson 

New Haven, Connect 


PROMISE AND FULFILLMENT 

I am disturbed by the fact that many 
ol my black brothers feel that appropri 
є memorials to our assassinated leader, 
the late Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
. Jr, should be rioting, arson and 
looting. On the other haud, I am even 
more disturbed by а country that spawns 
both black and white advocates of vio- 
e. I am sickened by the hypocrisy that 
ial equality but, in fac, 
substantial segment of 


population. 

The United States offers more indi 
vidual freedom and opportunity than 
ny other country in the world. How 
can it justify lower education standards, 
higher unemployment rates, limited hous- 
ing opportunities and the eradication from 
its history of the contributions made by 
black people? How can it justify its treat- 
ment of other minority groups, such as the 
Indians and the Puerto Ricans? 

After the last eloquent expression of 


praise for the late Dr. King has been voiced, 
will we once again return to the type of 
society that makes the 


our Pledge of 
and justice for all." 
stead of a fact? 


Allegiance. “with liberty 
а hollow promi 


THE CARD'S NOT FOR BURNING 

I have no particular usc for draftcard 
burners or the segment of politics they 
represent, but making a big issue of card 
burning strikes me as being foolish and 
unnecessary. A little piece of cardboard 
docs not in itself make a young man 


ailable for drafting and its destruction 
will not save him from being called to 
serve. The penalties for card burning mere- 


ly create Vietnik martyrs; so why doesn't 
the Government forget the whole d 
id we'll have more room in The Playboy 
Forum to discuss sex? 
Capt. John Н. Hook 
APO s 


ng 


MURDER THE MURDERER 

Though 1 had read your rather asinine 
views on capital punishment, I had not 
акеп any particular stand on the subject 
| November 1, 1967. when my father 
was struck down. He was not hit merely 
for the sake of being robbed, but was 
Drutally beaten with a piece of iron pipe 
10 make sure that he could not be a wit 
ness against the criminals. He died the 
following morning, but not before he was 
ble to give the police ation that 
helped in the capture conviction 
of one of the killers. 
y father, though not a saint, hardly 


deserved this fate. Throughout his life, he 
money, food and clothing to many 
ed friends, It was three of 
these friends who murdered him. Since 
then, one has been convicted and sen- 
tenced to dic in the gas chamber. The 
two others arc up for trial soon. 

You. in your grand manner and dis- 
connected slop. would want me (o say 
that his killers should be given a jail 
term during which they should be reha- 
ated so they can return to societ 
Tes casy (as 1 ren 
things 
the outside looking in. since you have 
never been touched personally by the 
horror. I wonder what your views would 
be il murder really came close to you. I 
e noticed that you have never inte 
wed families of the murder victims and 
asked what they would want done. It 
might be interesting to sce how the other 
side feels. Instead of just listening to the 
so-called experts, listen to the real experts: 
Talk to the families who have had to 

iew the mutilated bodies of their loved 
id who have had to watch them die 
Ask what hit them 

yg effect it has had 

lives, Print these so that people 
can see what the other side is like. 

Herbert К. 

San Dicgo, Ca 


mbcr) to say noble 
bout capital punishment while on 


ones 
slowly, very slowly 


THE DEATH PENALTY 
I am distressed after rea 
March Playboy Interview with 7 
Capote. Mr. Capote made two mist 
statements, His first error was when he 
the ordinary American 
prison, a man sentenced 10 life on а 
first-degree homicide charge is paroled 
and out on the street again within seven 
nd almost no one is ever held 
n 12 y 
The facts refute this statement. The 
following evidence is only a small selec- 
tion of the statistics that can be quoted 
арашы Mr. Capote: (I.) In an article 
published in the 1939 edition of the 
Proceedings oj the Sixty-ninth Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation titled "How Long Is a Life Sen- 
tence for Murder," Alfred Harries showed 
that in eight states the average liler con- 
victed of firstlegree murder served ap- 
proximately 13 years prior to release fron 
prison. (2.) A study by G. 1. Giardini and 
row appearing in The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social А ted on 197 convicts 
from 22 states who were paroled from a 
al offense. It was found that the aver- 
ars. (3.) The late Homer 
k, former chairman of the New Jersey 
Parole Board and honorary chairman of 
the New Jersey Council to Abolish Capi- 
tal Punishment, indicated that despite 
the legal possibility of parole at the end 
of 15 years’ imprisonment, the New Jersey 
lifer serves an average of 19 yeas. 


єпсє тер 


term was 21 у 


Mr. 
"Th 


Capote’s second 
re is an enormous number of ri 
these parolees [convicted of 
munder]" Again, the com- 
idence fails to support Mr. Ca- 
port's statement. (I.) Sanford Bates, the 
retired director of the United States Bu- 
oled in а report for 
| Commission on 
as follows: s 
of murder committed by persons 
doned from the d 


this in 


supports 
Penalty in America and adds, “This is 


almost as true of all murderers, whether 
sentenced to death and commuted by 
the governor or sentenced to life impr 
onment by the jury. . . 7 He then lends 
Statistical support to this by reviewing 
the records of recidivism in ie 
states, (3.) The Giardini and Farrow study 
reponed that only 23 of 197 paroled 
murderers were returned to prison for 
violations (12 percent). Eleven of these 
mined a w offense; the others had 
ted technical conditions of their p: 


role. This is significantly under the usual 
5-1050.percent. failure-rate evidence for 
other felony paroles. (4) Thorsten Sellin 
lds validity to th ently published 
book that he edited, Capital Punishment. 
None of istics reveal high reci 
among paroled lifers. 
Lloyd Br 
xiate Professor 


Institute. of. Criminology 


Indiana State U 
Terre Haute, Iu 


“The Playboy Forum" offers the oppor- 
tunity for an extended. dialog between 
readers and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues raised in Hugh 
M. Hefner's continuing editorial series, 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Four booklet 
reprints of “The Playboy Philosophy,” 
including installments 1-7, 8-12, 13-18 
and 19-29, те available at 506 per book: 
let. Address all correspondence on both 
“Philosophy” and "Forum" to: The 
Playboy Forum, Playboy Building, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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in appointees from Saigon who were є 
ccedingly corrupt and appeared in the 
villages more to collect taxes and graft 


than to provide services. When the 
peasants finally revolied against all this, 
the Diem regime—using American guns 
—put down the rebellions in very brutal 
fashion. In one province, from October 
1058 to February 1950, according 10 Tu 
Do. the official Saigon newspaper, there 
were almost 40.000 people in j: 


PLAYBOY; As you probably know, there 
have been reports that Diem's assassina- 
tion in 1963—and his replacement by а 


more moderate and compliant president 
—was engineered by the CIA in order 
to forestall а Communist соир d'état. 
Whether or not the CLA was guilty of this 
particular crime, its involvement in right- 
wing counterrevolutions and йз subver- 
sion of domestic organizations such as the 


National Student Association have been 
well documented in our pages and else 
- Your position of leadership in the 


antiwar movement and the views you've 
expressed here seem completely at odds 
with everything the CIA stands for: yet 
worked as а СТА agent from 1950 to 
How do you reconcile this? 

COFFIN: The sime love of country that 
vated me then motivates me now. 
Just as it is wrong to judge the present in 
ms of the past, so is it wrong to judge 
i terms of the present. In the 
carly days of the CEA, when I was there, 
id this tremendous influence 
mendous organization, it was 
that seemed to me—though 
perhaps a bit simplistically—quite justi 
fied. particulaly in view of the things 


“When you told me your boat slept four, 1 thought. . . . 


(continued from page 114) 


t the time. He was 
pou 


Stalin was doing 
conducting purges: he w; 
tremendous amounts of money 
Communist parties of Europe: he was sup- 
pressing human freedom in the satellite 
y agents 
ious countries, where they en- 
l in subversion, sabotage and assas- 
ion on a wholesale scale. The CIA 
was countering that kind of Stalinist ac- 
tivity. Moreover. some of what the CIA 
as doing then represented а kind of 
victory for liberals, For example, a lot of 
people in the CIA were contending that 
the only way to fight communism in 
Europe was with the non-Communist left, 
not with the right; and they won some 
preity significant victories. They gave 
money to non-Communist labor unions; 
they helped support cultural freedom 
izations. Although 1 wasn’t in on 
this aspect of CIA work, I feel quite 
sure that this support was given with no 
strings attached. It was just an effort to 
aid the non Communist left. 
PLAYBOY: Did it have to be secret help? 
COFFIN: That's the irony of it. In those 
days, the CIA tended to be a lot more 
liberal in many ways than the State De- 
partment and was certainly more liberal 
than the country аз a whole. The coun- 
try would not have been sufficiently lib- 
to countenance giving money overtly 
to the non-Communist left in Europe. I 
will say that, in retrospect, I think it was 
а very dangerous game the CIA was 
ad it was probably a more d 
gerous game than | realized at the time. 
Often in ife, it turns out that the first 
step you take still leaves you free; but 


ng 


some steps later, you've become enslaved. 
And it may be that in taking that first 
step, which I thought was being take 
with considerable freedom—no strings at 
tached and all date as a country were 
ahcady on the way to an institutional 
commitment that was going to lead to the 
kind of rigid anticommunism that has 
produced policy war 

PLAYBOY: In the highly fanciful event 
that you were ever asked, could you im 
gine yourself being part of the CIA 
again? 

COFFIN: It’s so fanciful it's not worth 
discussing. But you know, it’s a very 
strange thing; 1 still have some good 
buddies in the CLA. I remember about a 
go going to the house of one of 
m. As he greeted me at the door, he 
looked at me with real hatred in his 
eyes. I had been suggesting as a matter 
of strategy that seminarians turn in their 
t exemptions, and 1 had been justi- 


fying civil disobedience as а part of 
draft resistance. When I saw that 
hatred, I said. “OK. youre looking at a 


aren't you? Us just about 


nswered Im 
ng at?" I asked, “A murderer. Now 
what are we going to do about it?" He 


didn't answer. “I propose, then, that уо; 
produce the largest boule of bourbo 
you have, and when we've gouen half 
way through it, we'll see if we can wor 
ош our differences. 
PLAYBOY: Did you? 
COFFIN: Well, by the time we'd роце 
through that botde, 1 don't think either 
of us was able to remember too well 
how we proposed to work out our 
differences. but we did come to some 
kind of agreement to disagree. This kind 
of experience, trying as it is. has sub- 
stantiated my conviction that on a per- 


© to realize that it doesn’t take an evil 
10 do evil things in this world. That's 
mportant thing to keep alive in 
our minds. Its always a great danger to 
fight evil as if it were something totally 
outside oneself. And it's always danger 
ous not to feel some sense of complicity 
with any evil, even with the evil one is 
fighting. I've found that what is 
irritating in other people can n 
mense source of compassion. Why do the 
feel they have to do this? What has frozen 
their imagination? Why have they gouen 
themselves hi this ideological 
So, in this sense, vou can go on 
to people with whom vou have 
the most profound disagreements, people 
who, in your view, may even be doing 
terribly wicked things. Of course, this 
doesn't make you any more mellow. But 
as you grow older, there's no reason not to 
become more compassionate as you retain 
your militancy. 
PLAYBOY: Spe 
said about two wears a 
forced to move from lib 


mai 
a terribly 


g of that militancy, you 
“L have been 
al to radical, but 


I am not quite prepared to think we have 
to become revolutionary.” What made you 
evolve from a liberal into a radical? 
COFFIN: First of all, there are а lot of 
radicals who would be appalled to 1 
me say I'm a radical. Let me not claim 
а name to which I'm not entitled. Гуе 
come to realize that a liberal is а person 
who thinks other people need help. and 
dical is one who knows we're all in 
trouble. What has changed me into that 
kind of radical is what has happened since 
1064. In that year, Staughton. Lynd, a 
profesor of history at Yale at the time, 
said it wouldn't make that much diflerence 
who got elected—Goldwater or Johnson. 
I told him, "That's typical of you radicals: 
you're all hung up in your ideology. You 
can't sce а dillerence that's as plain as 
the nose on your face," Since then, it's 
become clear which of us was right and 
which of us was wrong. I have been 
proved wrong im this way again and 
again by people on the left; but 1 can't 
remember having been proved as fun 
mentally wrong by anyone on the right. 
So, inevitably, I've tended to move a little 
bit toward the Jeft—to the point where 
Im inclined to believe that criticism of 
American society and its institutions has to 
cut into this society much more deeply 
than it ha 
PLAYBOY: The number of those who feel 
as you do has greatly increased, especial 
ly among the young. since the escalation 
of the Vietnam war, but they're still a 
small minority of the population. Until 
the Tet offensive, most Americans con 
tinued to support the war in a passive 
way—or at least failed 10 protest against 
it—despite mounting evidence of its in 
humanity and futility. How do you ac 
count. for it? 

COFFIN: T. 5. Eliot has a line about it, 
“Human kind cannot bear very much 
reality." It’s the same in our domestic 
experience. All Americans, would agree 
intellectu: that all men are created 
equal, but only а handful really feel the 
monstrousness of inequality, and those 
few are usually those who have either 
extraordinary capacity for imaginative 
projection or who have had firsthand ex 
perience. That's why I fear what may be 
ahead in our racial division, Most whites, 
to say the least, do not feel what it is to 
be black. There was talk again this vea 
about getting summer jobs for the young 
poor, but 1 don't sce а majority of the 
Güzenry really rallying w put enough 
pressure on the institutions of this society, 
certainly including Congress, to build 
enough low-income housing, to help black 
communities create and nurture real eco- 
nomic roots, to redistribute power in 
more equitable way. On the contrary: we 
may be entering а phase of history in 
which the majority coalition in this 
country is forming, not behind the de- 
mands of justice, but behind demands for 
w and order that cin only be achieved 
at the expense of justice. Instead of 
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nces’ being redressed, those raising 
ces may be repressed. And the re- 
pression will only increase the despair that 
produced the disorders in the first place 
leading thereby to a vicious, spiraling 
circle. On the опе hand, we will then have 
the. politics of despair, and on the other, 
very possibly an authoritarian state. 

II. for any reason, the Vietnam nego- 
i fail, and if lile, as a conse- 
quence, is done about poverty and 
racism at home, this country could be split 
wide open by acts of violence on the 
part of blacks and of a great many stu- 
dents. I don't know what's going to hap- 
the Democratic Convention. bur 1 
nk that Eugene McCarthy's с 


late Senator Kennedy нше the lace 
big effort many students could find the 
selves prepared to make along 
political lines. I the next Adm 
is pretty much a continuati 
in terms of policy and acti 
worse—many students 
oH to private interior 
visions, or they'll leave this country in 
droves, or they'll tum to acts of terrorism, 
PLAYBOY: You've said that “hatred and 
violence shrink your spirit.” Buc many 
black-power militants claim that violence 
is not only nece 


this one 
i—or if it's 
to turn. 


ns and 


sensal 


Hows the oppressed to 
How do you feel 
Kind of nihilistic mysticism? 

the idealization 


lence did not enh 
all. I think black power is 
opportunity rather than revenge, but the 
pressure of events may force it to seek 
that opportunity through violence. It 
may turn out to be a necessary e 
PLAYBOY: How optimistic are you that we 
can still achieve social justice throu; 
nonviolence? 

COFFIN: Not very. I just don't see enough 
moral dynamism among the majority of 
whites. I don't sec movement and real 
concern in the suburbs. I certainly don't 
see real movement in Congress. And I 
enough people being sulliciently 
tized in the ghettos in time to p 
essary things accomplished before 
set 


the n 
the politics of desp 
PLAYBOY: What do you il ink 
those necessary accomplish 
COFFIN: We must accomplish nothing less 


some of 


Ш black. 
people into society. What we've had up 
10 now has been the assimilation of indi- 
vidual Negroes, ‘The hard core of blacks 
— the poor, the unemployed and often 
unemplovable—have nor been integrated 
o American society. For 
they will have to be organized in the same 
way the Italians and the Irish before them 
were organized. In this sense, 1 can see 
black power as a constructive org 
tional principle. I can also sce it as а way 
of asserting the beauty of blackness. It is, 


however, a tricky concept and could easily 
become counterracist, and that’s where it's 
To prevent that from happen- 
ing requir we deal with all the just 
grievances blacks have. When people feel 
they have a stake in а society, they're loy 
to that society. They become disloyal when 
they feel they have no stake in fl. 
PLAYBOY: What specific programs do you 
feel would provide Negroes with that 
stake in society? 

COFFIN: We need а 20th Century Homi 
ad Act that will provide millions of 
decent housing units. We need to end 
the mental genocide that tikes place in 
ghetto schools. We need a program of 
immediate training for millions of blacks 
by both the private and the public sec- 
tors of our economy, int order to provide 
jobs. We can still prevent the country 
from being torn to shreds, if there's good 
organizing leadership in the ghettos and 
а creative response from the establish- 
ment outside the ghettos. So I'm not yet 
prepared to give up totally—but, as I 


said, Fm not optimistic that this is going 
to happen belore it’s too late. Whites in 
this country reacted to the de- 


mands of black people only after there 
has been disorder, after blacks е re- 
fused to keep paying the price (hat al- 
lows white people to remain in peace. 
We did nothing about the injustice to 
black people until the truth that had 
ng us in the face finally Ait us 
Then we reacted. It's clear 
that until Watts blew up, Los Angeles 
not prepared to do much about it; 
me is true of Hough and Cleve- 
land, Harlem and New York City. So, in 
sense, violence played a regrettably 
constructive role. But despite the riots, 
not nearly enough has been done to end 
the injustices that cause them. 

I still believe, though, that a massive 
nonviolent movement would be far bet- 
ter than violence. If Negroes and those 
sympathetic to them were willing to put 
in the time and en for 
mass nonviolent orga 
change accomplished, there 
stimulus for violence: 


g 
an awful lot, in view of the sin pervasive 
nong us; I mean the sin of people not 


h about inju: 
What upset me about the public reactions 
to the murder of Martin Luther K 
the official pronouncements by the Pre: 
dent and by Attorney C | Ramscy 
Clark. They said what a pity it would be 
il this great apostle of nonviolence were to 
have his name discredited by those resort- 
ing to violent action as a result of his 
Ti. But it was Johnson and Clark who 
discredited Martin Luther King's name by 
failing to make dı at he was not j 
an apostle of nonviolence: he was an 
apostle of social justice Ureugh nonvio- 
lence. Only by making that connect 
can we ever hope to achieve real justice 
and reconciliation. 

ny of those who 


ipported 


King were buoyed in their dedica- 
п by a deep religious commitment. 10 
Kings Christian philosophy of nonvio- 
lence. As another Christian clergyman 
how do you leel about the fact that the 
majority of the dissenting young you 
support are cither 
nonreligious or antireligious 
COFHN: | feel that many of the young 
have trouble not so much with God as 
ns and Jews and churches 
vnagogues. Their primary problem 
is not really intelectual but ethical. If 
the churches and synagogues were really 
true to their beliels, if the churches and 
gogues were demonstra 
to sacrifice, if Jews and Christians 
ur really showing a willingness to 
dedicate thei s to one another and to 
the world, then we'd have a great n 
more believing students today. СІ 
tians have always been the best 
but th 
| argument. W 
iot wi 


ad who support voi 


ever been the centra 
students have to face up to is 
they think of Chi 
think of Christ. 
es, iE Jew 
of their w 
humanists would become  believ- 
ers—because they are, in many way 
natural believers. They say they're anti- 


rel they're quite willing to 
the life of the mind is not 
с of the whole human being. 


re quite ready to recognize that 


truths are apprehended at а deeper level 
than they are comprehended. 1 think 
really sen humanists today are be- 


ginning to r 
overly ор ity to 
fulfill himself all by himself, Michael 
Harrington points out that people 
stopped believing in God when they 
thought they could control nature. But 
now we've not only connolled nature but 
produced а human environment. that is 
much more mystifying and much more 
dilficult to control than nature used to 
be. This realization has subverted 
1 brought about a new kind of 
humility in humanists and a new willing 
ness to recognize that we may stand in 
greater need than we used to. 

PLAYBOY: In greater need of what? 
COFFIN: Need of forgiveness, need of 
strength beyond our own capacities. The 
need that comes from acknowledging 
that very few of us аге really free in ıl 
sense that our hands can be extended to 
a body else in need. We're all a bit para 
тугей, disabled. People sty, The church is 
a crutch.” My answer is: “It certainly is 
but what ma 
mp?" As we begin 10 recognize that we 
limp as human beings, there's a willing- 
ness to be a bit more open to a need for 
strength beyond our own capacities. Your 
soul has to have shrunk a great deal to 
have lost the appetite for the wanscendent 
glories of a religious belief. "There's no 


cs jou think you don't 
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question in my mind that а man is 
impoverished without 
PLAYBOY: What do you think the churches 
and synagogues can do to regain the 
allegiance of young peopl 
COFFIN: They'll have to get rid of their 
irrelevant righteousness. The church has 
been concerned about [ree love—and yet 
indifferent about free hate. Churches 
d synagogues must rearrange their or- 
der of priorities. They must put at the 
top of their agenda the questions of war 
and peace, racism, poverty. It 
true that you cannot 
but you сап certainly legislate the cond 
tions that are conducive to morality. You 
can legislate vast sums of money to erad- 
icate poverty. You can legislate ways to 
bring people together, people of different 
races and classes, in schools and on jobs 
and in housing. And when they're brought 
together, they may be able to get together, 
These are things the church can help 
energize, The church has to be more 
orthodox—in the sense that it has to 
recognize, as orthodox: Biblical rel 
does, that re] 
garden gare. "Let justice roll down like 
mighty waters!" said Amos, He certainly 
didi't mean justice between father and 
son and husband and wife alone; he me: 
justice in a political and economic sense, 
Other people will have to figure out w 


the blueprints are, but it's up to preachers 


1 comn 


human concerns, to resurrect 
body the Biblical theology that God is 


always uying to make humanity more 
human 

PLAYBOY: With or without committed 
preachers and laymen, do you think 
we'll ever attain that end? 

COFFIN: We are dealing with provisional 


fulfillment; we're not going to be able to 
make man perfect. But the sinfulness of 
man is peculiarly evident in his refusal to 
change: he's always uying to put the 
freeze on history. Capitalists have done 
this; Communists have done this; every 
body tries to do this—individuals and 
stitutions and nations alike. The true 
Christian—and I use the term here in its 
broadest and most nonsecta 
describe a man of any 
who lives in accordance with Cl 
commitment to the service of mankind— 
is one who is constantly uying to move 
istory along toward the fulfillment that 
is always there as a vision. Toward this 
end, I think all Christians must be per- 
manent revolut ss 

PLAYBOY: Arc there enough men of good 
will and dedication to accomplish that? 
COFFIN; At any particular time in history, 
one looks only for a creative. minority. 


“True, I may not бе a success by American standards. . . . 


And today 
minor 
11 that’s going on from С 
to the Sorbonne is a very hopeful 
sign to me, because it represents the 

ic striving of these young people for 
justice and for the construction of more 
humane communities, as opposed to our 
present mechanized social structures. What 
nt is to be part of a community 
aural, organic, warm. But that 
kind of communal life has largely been 


creative 


destroyed by the growth of rigid bureau. 
decision 


nizations where the 
aking is from the top dowi 


communal lile is destroyed, р 


we're sceing now 
reconstitution of the sense of being an 
dividual. With blacks, it starts with the 
skin; with whites, it can be long hair; even 
is making a kind of personal state- 
ment. Once this begins, a need for commu- 
nity grows, and that leads to the formation 
of brotherhoods among black students and 
10 such organic commun 
whites as the Students for а De 
Society. 

What we're getting, as this need for a 
sense of community increases, is the in. 


mong the young is a 


as much to 
say concerning the running of them as 
the inmates in a mental institution, The 
students want to change that, and the 
big question now is how flexible these 
entrenched institutions are going to be in 
response. Are they going to allow a ra- 
tional dialog to take place and bring 
change, or will they force violent со 

frontations such as the ones at Columbia 
and the Sorbonne? | don't know the 
iswer, but I would recommend the state- 
ment of John Holt. the educuional 
thority, that “The true test of intelligence 


is not how much we know how to do but 
how we beh 


when we don't know what 


people profess to be 
terested ontinuity, but, in fact, it 
is continuity they're practicing—in the 
best sense. They fault their parents be- 
wwe their parents do not act according 
to the beliefs they profess. They 


cent respect for the opi 
"This creative minority faults the church 
because it fails to practice the love it 
preaches. It’s a very, very hopeful sign 
for the futme that we have a group of 
students who are oriented toward both 
the past n а very alive 


thing to learn from the hippies. The so- 
called feminine virtues they practice are 
obviously more important for us to culti- 
vate now than the socalled masculine 


ones, That is, we need more cooperation 
and less competition. more tenderness 
and less callousness. We had better learn 
to become merciful, since we now live at 
one another's mercy. We had better 
learn to be meek or there won't be any 
earth to inherit, It’s instructive as well as 
amusing to note that a pot party—which 
tends to be much more civilized than a 
drunken brawl—is very threatening to 
the average American's image of himself. 
A belligerent drunk still fits into that tra 
dition of rugged individualism, but a 
bunch of people sitting around talking 
about Kafka and smoking pot is a great 
threat to that image. Not that I think 
you have to smoke pot to be able to dis- 
cuss Kafka, but I do think the old tradi. 
tion of rugged individualism has led 


America into what has become an ag 
gressively competitive ratrace, Somebody 
once said that even if you win a rat-race, 
you're still a rat. We just have to learn 
to be gentler folk. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think we will? 
COFFIN: I think that there's a chancc— 
just a chance—that а genuine change of 
values will come out of this gencration of 
the young. 

PLAYBOY: There are many observers, 
you know, who predict that they'll “sell 
out"—and become the kind of people 
they now put dow 


n as they assume 
financial responsibilities and start raising 
families, Do you think that's likely? 
COFFIN: It’s hard to predict, but students 
have never been more sensitive to these 
problems and perils than they are now. 
In the ten years I've been chaplain at 
Yale, 1 have watched this sensitivity grow. 
It's grown because things have been so 
bad in this country—the war, the racial 
divide. Many students are very much 
aware of the danger of finding themselves 
ten years out of college and committed to 
being somebody they never really wanted 
to be. The world is so much better able 
to shape u 
able to shape the world for the better. So 
it's going to be a very long. hard str 
not to sell out. 

I think both the religious and the a 
demic communities are going to have to 


for the worse than we arc 


give serious attention to the necd for de- 
veloping a habit of heroism among the 
young. I think the change of dr 

the cutting down of 
ments—brought home to many students 
the fact that choosing to be human is 


ft policy 
cademic defer 


not a onctime decision but an arduous 
process. Now theyre по longer in thc 
protected cocoon: they 
to be а free man requires a kind of total 
commitment, a certain style and practice 
of life, a certain 
spine that we have not been tending to 
develop in this country. We've been 
buffered from these basic human decisions 
There have been too m 


"те discovering that 


mount of steel up the 


ny pillows be 
tween our backs and the wall. We have 


e 
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opinions galore but a paucity of conv 
tions. We don't embody our opinions in 
our lives. 


PLAYBOY: You talk about the need to de- 
velop a habit of heroism. Among many 
of the young, the problem is often. put 
another w whether they can. become 
functioning units of society and still re- 
main "radical humanists"—that is, rema 
concerned with getting at the root of 
oneself and of the ills of society. Ar 
these compatible goals, in your op 
COFHN: Ш we take the professions indi. 
vidually, I can say it would be pretty 
hard for a lawyer who jois Airedale, 
Airedale, Whippet and Pug—one of 
those Wall Street corporationtaw facto- 
ries—to remain radical very long. On the 
other hand, suppose he becomes а crim- 
inal lawyer. Suppose he becomes a man 
who recognizes that the penal system i 
this country is medieval, that it's puni 
iive and not curative. Certainly, a 
inal lawyer has a great deal of room i 
which to remain a radical humanist; he 
е free in his operations and 
ps bring considerable 
amount of basic reform. On the other 
hand, he has to remember that there 
won't be basic reform unless there's a 
creative response from within the estab- 
lishment; with the right kind of stimulus, 
establishment people can be no 
in their responses, even if they're 
inhibited in terms of what they 
- Take the medical profession, for 
another example. | have a friend who 
abandoned а very lucrative. professors! 
here at Yale to go out and set up a cli 
in Hough. Now that he's dealing wi 
the publichealth problems of that. ghe: 
to, he's go а very important 
position, from which he can initiate а lot 
of constructive reform in the area of 
public health, Take teachers; they can go 
into the slums and teach. They don't have 
to stay in the suburbs. Even preachers 
don't have to remain chaplains at Yale. 
They, too, can go into the slums of New 
York and Chicago. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever thought of doing 
that? 

COFFIN: Yes, I have. On the other hand, 
my slum priest buddies say, "Well, Coffin, 
you seem to be sort of cut out for work 
on the campuses, so maybe you ought to 
stay there.” My job, as [see to help 
keep the humanity of human beings alive 
when they're contending against such 
monstrous evils as the war, and to help 
them become the kind of people who will 
make significant choices. 

PLAYBOY: When the war is over, what will 
be your cause the 
COFFIN: It’s a hard question to answer. 
I'm certain J will continue to feel that 
as а chaplain, I'm in the business of try- 
ng to educate men of conscience: as for 
how I should assert solidarity with them 


about a 


ti 


g to be 


140 in the future, that’s something that will 


be dictated by the situations in which 
I find myself. But two convictions have 
come to me and will last. One, as Peter 
Marshall used to say, is that if a man 
doesn't stand for something, he'll 
anything. It's terribly important th 
of us decide where he really stands 
we have to be willing to witness to this 
truth, even if it means routing i 
do so. It’s terribly important to witness 


to the truth in our time. The second 
thi nd witness in a life style 
that expresses y 

cern; your witness can 


manity of other human beings—and of 
yoursel{—only if it is filled with love. 
If you suller as a witness, you have to 
suller because you have so much love to 
give and mot because you haven't any at 
all. You must have so much love that 
you're willing to persist in the face of 
great adversity, even willing to explore 
and accept the possibilities of compromise 
—so that we can move from imperfec- 
tion to something less imperfect. TI 
the best we can hope foi 
PLAYBOY: Many young people regard you 
as more th chaplain, more, even, 
a champion of their resistance to 
the war and to the draft. In an editorial 
for the University of Michigan student 
newspaper, onc student wrote about 

"Combining his compassion with 
energy and unrelenting faith and 
conviction in that which he believes, he 
is the impetus for the movement to con- 
пие. He has given the movement a 
center, a meaning. He has become a fo- 
cal point for dissent. . . . We don't need 
а whole lot of Reverend Coffins. But we 
do need at least опе. And he, too, must 
realize this. For the moment, he must 
ang up his robe of modesty in the clos- 
et and accept his role as a hero-leader 
without too much reluctance. It is what 


you 


the movement needs. It is how the 
movement. will succeed." Are you ready 
to accept a role as heroleader? 


COFFIN: | have ambivalent feelings about 
herodeaders. I'm torn, for example, be- 
tween the desire for some perfectly mag 
nificent leader for the country and the 
desire for a perfectly colorless one. For 
a lot of people look for a hero to take care 
of all their problems; but if we had no 
hero, we might be willing to settle down 
and do our own work, to take care of our 
problems ourselves. I do, however, rec- 
ognize the portance of having good 


examples. Especially now, because I 
have a feeling we're beginning че 


а movi 
а human 


ment among those committed. to 
ic alternative to the (wo other 
main choices of our time. One of those 
other choices has been called “the gentle 
apocalypse”—the sacrificing of humanity 
to the demands of technology. The other 
main alternative is the nongentle apoca- 
Iypse, the Maolik 
tive—which can lead to fierce repression. 


The violent revolt of the dispossessed 
can bring down on them the full ferocity 
mwenched power, thereby making 
things even worse than they are. But 
there is a third way. More and more 
people in schools, in and out of the 
church, and some in politics, are uniting 
in а search for humanistic life styles and 
policies that will change not only Ameri- 
са at home but what America does 
road, The lines are not yet clear and, 
as I said belore, the odds are as 


But this movement will continu 
will grow, and it will need spokesmen. If 


asked to become one of those spokesmen, 
1 would not hold b; 
PLAYBOY: In a Playboy Interview, New 
Orleans District Attorney Jim C. 
said: "The imperatives of the population 
explosion, which almost inevitubly will 
lessen our belief in the sanctity of the 
dividual human life, combined with the 
awesome power of the CIA and the de- 
fense establishment, cem destined to 
seal the fate of the America I knew as a 
child and bring us into ew Orwellian 
world where the citizen exists lor the 
state and where raw power justifies any 
and every immoral ac you as pes- 
simistic as he is? 

COFFIN: Yes and no. I still think that if 
we can straighten out our national priori- 
ties—and I know that's a big if—we have 
the possibility through technology to 
realize human freedom; 1 mean the pos- 
sibility that all aspects of humanity may 
be allowed to flower in ways that were 
not posible before because so much 
nd energy had to be committed to 
cal work. For centuries, man did 
the work of animals, for centuries there- 
after, he did the work of machines; now 
human beings can be free to do human 
we will have to apply 
great deal of imagination, thought and 
courage to figure out what is human work 
and how the humanity of human beings 
can be enhanced by technology. We will 
have to figure out how we «in control 
technology so that it liberates rather than 
enslaves. Either we will choose the future, 
as Michael Harrington has written, or the 
future will choose—and. destroy—us. De- 
stroy us as human beings. 
PLAYBOY: Arc you hopeful that we will 
choose our future? 

COFFIN: It's possible, if not probable. If 1 
can be theological for a I think 
there's a great difference between being 
optimistic and being hopeful. I am not 
optimistic, but I am hopeful. By this I 
n that hope, as opposed. to cynicism 
nd despair, is the sole precondition for 
new and better experiences. Realism de- 
mands pessimism. But hope demands that 
we take a dim view of the present bec 
wc hold a bright view of the future; and 
hope arouses, as nothing else can arouse, 
a passion for the possible. 
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BANKING BY THE NUMBERS (continued from page 94) 


nk employees to give them in- 
about American depositors. 
Swiss bankers doubt that such ru- 
are uue. They think the risks 
“Theoretically, at least, 


mors 
aren't worth it. 
an American IRS man who comes into a 


Swiss bank askir 
Smith might be 
might be diplom: 
Swiss banker says. 


about a certain Mr. 
arrested and there 
ic complications.“ a 
It is known that the 
IRS pays money to informers on tax 
dodgers. No such attempt has been re- 
ported. from. Switzerland. 

In America and 
ag secret has been 
al,” because it is said “to shield tax dodg- 
ers and criminals.” Actually, the Swiss 
anking secret does not hold in a ай 
inal case. Every Swiss bank must pro- 
duce in court such records as are required 
n due process of criminal and civil 
law." II the U.S. tax authorities file 
taxpayer on suspicion of 
з duc process of law,” a 
Swiss court may ask the bank for infor- 
nk must supply it to 
court, Several months ago, the man- 
r of a big Swiss bank was informed 
by an American lawyer that one Mr. X., 
who had an account of $13,000 in the 
Swiss bank, had stolen the money. The 
lawyer asked the bank to return the money 
to the rightful owner; otherwise, he would 
hold the bank responsible. The bank re- 
gretfully informed the lawyer that it could 
give no information whatsoever—except 
under a court order. “It takes months to 


[1 
ШШ 
ШЇЇ 


obtain a court ordei 
client w; 


^d meanwhile, our 
med his money,” the manager 
said. “We tried to stall him off. At last, 
the court order came. Eventually, the 
money was paid out to the lawful owner.” 

Only once were the Swiss almost forced 
to breach the sacied banking secret. In 
1942, the U.S. Government asked them 
to block all German accounts in Switzer- 
land to avoid the uncontrollable move- 
ment of enemy funds; the Swiss complied. 
Government had blocked 
all Swiss asses in the United States, 
though Switzerland was a neutral coun- 
uy. After the War, the Americans asked 
the Swiss to disclose the identity and the 
assets held by German depositors in 
Switzerland. When they refused to do so, 
the Americans threat 


Is to Switzer- 


land. This would have zed 
Swiss industries. Under pressure, the 
Swis told their German«domiciled d 


positors that they could uansfer thei 
funds back to Germany (which most of 
them wouldn't do, since they had never 
declared these funds) or that one third 
of each account would be confiscated. 
‘The Swiss reported the German account 
holders to the Swiss Clearing Office. There 
was much bitter feeling on all sides. 
Eventually, an agreement was (cached 
in Washington and ratified in Bern. 
The Swiss paid 250,000,000 francs (about 
$60,000,000) to the Allies, and the German 
government was ordered to indemnily 
its account holders. 


"Mr. Pinkus, doctor—acute inferiority syndrome." 


The Swiss claim that most German 
account holders who were hurt were in- 
nocent anti-Nazi refugees. Few top 2 
zis took their funds to Switzerland; they 
preferred a "friendly" South American 
country. After the last war, the Swiss 
returned all Raubgut (loot) that could 
be traced to Swiss banks. They returned 
to France some looted French gold 
serves. They recovered $9,000,000 u 
Goring had left there chen he began to 
have second thoughts about the Thou- 
sand Year Reich. But suppose some 
Goring money is still there, in the name 
of a solid Swiss citizen? Nothing would 
prevent the Swiss from withdraw 
some money and giving it to Géring's 
widow. The Swiss banking secret helps 
some people who deserve no help. I 
abo saved the lives of other people. No 
e will ever know the exact details. 

When Hitler took over Germany in 
1033, everybody was required to repa- 
triate all funds held abroad. The penalty 
for “monetary crimes" ranged from con- 
centration camp to death, Gestapo agents 
bribed minor Swiss bank officials and, 
in some cases, received lists of customers 
living in Germany. There was an angry 
reaction in the Swiss press and, in 1934, 
the Swiss government made it a penal 
offense to give away unauthorized im 
formation about bank accounts. Still, the 
Gestapo continued its efforts in Switzer 
land. An agent would step into a Zurich 
ank and wy to deposit a small sum of 
money “for the account of Herr So-and- 
so." И the cashier accepted the money 
(such accidents did happen), the Gestapo 
had proof that Herr So-and-so had а for- 
bidden account there, A telephone call 
would be made to Germany and Herr So- 
andso would be arrested and never seen 
again. 

It got so bad that Swiss ba 
refused to talk to а customer 
many who was “accompan 
German stranger. And they unhappily 
remember some letters they received 
from dients in Germany asking for mon- 
cy. "From the letter, it wasnt dear 
whether it had been written under coer- 
cion,” a banker says. “What should we 
do? If we pretended we didn't 
account, we might save his life. But if 
the letter was genuine, the moncy might 
buy his freedom." In the more recent 
past, Swiss banks have been approached 
by Communist agents asking lor ine 
mation on certain people. Ignoring such 
requ aks supply inform: 
only if a dient’s power of attorney that 
has been legalized by the dient personally 
before a Swiss consul is picsented. The 
Communists have to take their victims to 
the nearest Swiss consulate, which they 
re often reluctant to do. When in doubt, 
the bank will not pay out any money 


nk officials 
from Ger- 
d" by a 


ion 


on behalf of a client domiciled in a 
Communist count 

After 1934, the so-called number ac- 
counts (which had existed for a long 
time) became important, because they 
gave the customer added protection. All 
accounts in a Swiss bank—both ordinary 
name accounts and number accounts— 
enjoy the privilege of full secrecy under 
Swiss law, but number accounts are saf- 
er. A number account doesn't show the 
ame of the owner, only a number or a 
code word. The identity of the owner is 
known only to two or three people in- 
side the bank. (An ordinary name ac- 
count is known to anyone in the bank 
who wants to look it up.) Conuary to 
n Ате myth, the number account 
docs not give the depositor complete 
anonymity. But number accounts are 
kept in special files, under special internal- 
security regulations. A small fee for extra 
handling is charged. Nothing is gratis in 
Switzerland. 

Numbcr accounts exist not only in 
Switzerland; they are offered by reputa- 
ble banks in Canada, Western Germany 
and Lebanon. The Bank of America's 
branch in Beirut used to advertise 
comptes numerotés in the Beyrouth Ex- 
press. The Banque des Depots in Geneva, 
reputedly American-owned, advertised its 
readiness to open number accounts and 
stopped the ads only after intervention 
by the Swiss Bankers’ Association. 

Owing to the bad publicity about 
number accounts, Swiss banks nowadays 
are reluctant to open them. Americans, 
cspecially, find it very hard to get a num- 
ber account, unless they are very well 
known at the bank. “There has been too 
much tiouble about the number ac- 
counts of American citizens" а Swiss 
banker says. “The first thing the Ameri- 
сап authorities always want to know is 
whether a man has a number account.” 


In certain financial circles, it is im- 
portant status symbol to have a Swis 
number account, 1 know an honest 


American who is proud of his number 
account that he opened after the War. 
He keeps ten dollars in it. Swiss bankers 
who don't want to open number ac- 
counts for American customers sometimes 
explain that the electronic bookkeeping 
number (which every name ассо 
as in American banks) is their "number." 
The Americans proudly go home and 
think they h mber acount, though 
they have only an ordinary name account. 
There exists no such thing as an 
anonymous number account in a Swiss 
bank. (In. Austria, savings accounts may 
be kept under numbers and code words 
and the depositor is not asked io give 
his name) Nowadays, no reputable 
Swiss bank opens a number account 
without seeing the customer's passport 
and asking many questions. (During the 


last War, some banks accepted money 
from refugees who were alraid to give 
their names and, instead, gave their 
birthdays, which by agreement became 
their secret account numbers.) Theoreti- 
cally, a member of the Direktion must 
see a person before he opens a number 
account; but in at Icast one case, a man 
who went in with 1,000,000 francs saw 
only a lowly clerk. At the People’s Bank, 
one of the five largest, a customer ask- 
ing for a number account is interviewed 
by a specially wained staff member. He 
must give “reasons for opening the ac 
count” and “prove the origin of the 
funds.” They must not be stolen. He 
must give orders what to do with the 
money. A special handling fee is agreed 
upon. Finally, the interviewer must give 
his personal appraisal of the would-be 
customer, who is also asked to make a 
declaration about his business activities 
and financial background. He must al- 
ways give references, “il possible, bank 
references. 
Next, the protocol of the interview is 
inized by the management. If the 
bank agrees to open the number ac- 
count. there is a second interview. The 
stafí member writes down how the ac- 
count is to be handled (in Swiss francs, 
American dollars ог in another сите 
cy), the name of the account owner, his 
profession, nationality, marriage status, 
residence and private address, how to 
сапу on the correspondence and the 


names of beneficiaries. The customer 
y demand that all correspondence be 
kept at the bank or that it be sent to 
him anonymously, Letters will not be 
written on the bank's stationery but on 
plain white paper in a plain envelope. 
Some banks show only a postoffice-box 
number as return address; others corr 
spond under the name of onc "Herr 
i," an employee. If the client lives 
in a foreign country with strict currency 
controls, special couriers will mail the 
letters to him with no return address, по 
Swiss postage stamp betraving the send- 
er. And if the client wants to have no 
communication whatsoever from the bank. 


he may arrange for a bank executive to 


t him from time to time. 

Some clients prefer not to be in touch 
with the bank at all; they never see 
their account. Inside the bank, only one 
executive, his secretary-typist and a file 
clerk, who keeps the key to the safe 
containing the lists with numbers and 
names of the numberaccount holders, 
know the clients identity. If the client 
forgets the number, there is no trouble: 
He simply identifies himself by his name, 
His heirs can do the same, though they 
may not know the number. No one can 
lose an account because he forgot his 
number. The owner of a number ac 
count signs withdrawal slips normally with 
his name; but inside the bank, the slip is 
then changed from name to number. Or 
he may sign only with his number, 
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which is then treated H 
in this however, he m 
special contract with the bank and ga 
mees to indemnify the bank against 


damages if someone should imitate h 


number signature." In cables, the cl 
lds a code word to (he number. 
Checks are not used by owners of num- 
ber accounts. 

Swiss banks have developed masterful 
schemes for the protection of their 
number-account holders. Sometimes wo 
letters are added to the number: the 
square sum of the letters in the alpl 
(A is 1. B is 2, etc) must equ 

One big bank uses fictitious 
bers. Mr. Joe 
asutra Nehru or 


Smith may become K: 
Israel Nasser. But in spite of elaborate 
precautions, accidents happen all the 
time. Once the bank sent the owner of a 
number account a statement on which 
real had been insufficiently 
erased, was still visible, and the pseudo. 


his name 


nym had been typed above. In the 
branch office of another big bank, a 
derk asked the head office by phone for 


the number of a certain account (mis 
take number one, since such information 
must never be divulged over the tele- 
phone). The cashier at the head office 
absentmindedly wrote down the number 
(mistake number two), without knowing 
watched by a customer on the 
other side of the counter, who asked 
some curious questions. The number ac. 
ї was quickly closed and reopened 
under another number, and a bank ex- 
ecutive personally went 10 apologize to 
the customer, who lived im а country 
with strict currency conuols. 


In 1 
a little 1 belonged. to 
agent of the Swiss Bank Ci i 
one of Switzerland Big 
book contained names and numbers of 
counts belonging to some rich, trusted 
friends of the Franco regime. The sc 
dal cost the bank $5,800,000. The 1 
g secret had been breached and 

foreign depositors sued for recovery of 
damages. 

The Union В: 


ined 


names of certain number 
He sold the list through a Basel lı 
er to some Gennan gangsters, who bla 
led the depositors. Venat and (he 
irdreser went to prison. The bank 
lost some accounts. Earlier, the Union 
Bank was talked about when a trusted 
employee, Hans Schellenbaum, was ar- 
rested. For years, he had artfully changed 
the statements of his customers, who 
didn't know that he speculated with their 
securities. That meant keeping two sets of 
statements and never going on vacation. 
He was caught after eight. years because 
he made an ad 
on a custom 

Not all number accounts are set up 
ders, as is often assumed. 
ıı Swiss citizens keep, so to speak, 
fide number account: They don't 
want all employees of the to know 
how rich they атс. Others prefer to keep 
wives or [amilies in the d; about 
th. ("You would be surpriscd 
how many wives would spend money 
like water if they knew how much thei 
husbands own,” a thrifty Swiss banker 


says. In Swi where most men 
refuse to let their womenfolk vote. the 
banking secret stipulates that а husband 
may ask his banker for information regard- 
ing his wile's financial affairs. if they have 
community property, but the wile is never, 
never permiued (o inquire into the 
finances of her husband.) 

Some eminently solid Swiss citizens 
keep their number accounts away from 
their home towns “so they won't be seen 
going to the bank.” Italians. Frenchmen 
nd Spaniards with a busy love life of 
ten establish number accounts in Switzer 
ly: a very active 
established four. (Italians rarely go 
to the nearby Swiss banks in Lugano and 
Locarno, where they meet too many 
people from back home. Instead, they 
travel to the Bernese Oberland or to $t- 
and go banking and skiing 
wiss Citizens sometimes set up 
a number account for an illegitimate 
child. The Zurich authorities will refrain 
from a paternity suit if the father volun- 
ant for mother 
y practical and has 
prevented a lot of domestic tragedies,” a 
Zurich lawyer says dryly. 

The Swiss banking secret works both 
ys: It protects the customers but also 
prevents the bank from defending itself 

inst provocative statements, “A Swiss 
banker must nor say that Perón or 
Khrushchev or Mao does nol have an 
account with the bank, even if it hap. 
pens to bc mic,” a Swiss banker told 
me. “The banking secret forbids us 10 
give any answer, and ‘no’ is also an an 
swer. We must remain silent, even if s 
lence hurts us. Many American. bankers 
would be in jail here because. by our 
strict standards, they constantly. break 
the bankin 


dient from another Swiss bank. The 
banking secret is scrupulously respected 
nks. Fasttalking borrow- 
ned credit that a bank 
refused, 1 


been 
lished lately about the Swiss banks. It's 


nsational stories have pub- 


The authors know that (h 
not be disproved. Evita Perón 
is said to have left $15,000,000 in some 
Swiss number accounts but didn't give 
all the numbers to her dear husband 
(women are so forgetful), and now Juan 
Perón cannot get most of the money. Al 
legedly. Fulgencio Batista of Cuba is said 
to have put away $3,000,000 before he 
was overthrown, and Moise Tshombe 
transferred “what was left of the national 
treasury of. Katanga number 
account in 1953. Other alleged depositors 
were the late Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia (assassinated in Marseilles in 
Feisal of Iraq (murdered 
58) and ex-King F 
(who died in 1961). Much of this is 
hearsay. But it is no secret that Farouk 


lived well though not wisely on money 
from Switzerland and that King Peter, 
the son of King Alexander, lives in rath- 
er modest circumstances in Monaco be 
cause his father left no records and he 
ble to collect the money. If a deposi- 
tor leaves no special instructions about 
a beneficiary and several heirs make 
claims, no one gets anything until the 
claims are decided by the court, which 
ake years. Safety-deposit boxes are 


may 
considered as secret as all other ac- 
counts, An alleged heir can open a 


deposit box in a Swiss bank only with 
the consent of all known heirs. Natural- 
ly, the heirs bitterly complain and call 
the Swiss bankers “crooked” because 
“they don't hand over the money that 
belongs to us." 

Virtuous women and Swiss banks 
should not be talked about; but in re- 
cent years, there has been much talk 
about certain Swiss banks. On May 28, 
1965, Zurich's Weltwoche reported that 
late in 1961, the heirs of the unlament- 
ed Rafael Leonidas Tru 
tor of the Dominican Republic, 
at Geneva's President Hotel with 200 
heavy pieces of luggage . . . and the 
trucks of certain banks came to fetch 
almost 200.000.000 francs." That was 
only part of the loot. (*By actual record," 
wrote T. R. Fehrenbach, “Trujillo, Ba- 
tista, Ubico of Guatemala, and the 50- 
mozas of Nicaragua always kept more 
moncy in New York, Miami a 
Orleans than in Switzerland." 
now, Trujillo's heirs have a suit pending 
im Swiss courts. The Spanish promoter 
Julio Munoz got hold of some of Tr 
lo's millions, bought two old, small Swiss 
banks—the Banque Genevoise de Com- 


Credit Bank in St. Gallen—and used 
their funds for hazardous real-estate in- 
vestments in Italy and 


Muñoz dreams of 
Max Hommel, president of the Federal 
Banking Commission, who had failed to 
report substantial payments that he'd 
received from Muñoz as “advisor,” was 
dismissed. The Swiss Bank Corporation 
took over the St. Gallen bank, with its 
liabilities. But the scandal left a bad 
aftertaste and didn't exactly promote the 
image of the Swiss banks nor of Switzer- 


Zurich and some just don't belong here.” 

Under Swiss banking law, accounts 
that remain undaimed or dormant for 
20 years revert to the bank—not to the 
Swiss government. The limitation begins 
only after the account has been closed 
by the bank. The big banks in Switzer- 


“Megadeaths! Man, this company has come a long 
way from typewriter spools.” 


land often keep the accounts open for 
25 yews or longer, adding the annual 
merest: they are extremely reluctant to 
take over unclaimed accounts. АП repu- 
table Swiss banks demand the name of a 
beneficiary when they open a new ac 
count. But during World War Two, 
thousands of Jewish depositors and their 
beneficiaries perished in Nazi concent 
tion camps. In 1954, the Israeli рохе 
ment claimed that "at least 530,000.000' 
in unclaimed Jewish accounts remained 
п Swiss banks. Between 1946 and 1962, 
ny efforts were made by the Swiss 
aks to locate the heirs to Jewish ac 
counts. In 1962, a federal Jaw required 
all Swiss banks to give to a federal псу 
in Bern all tion about Шу, 
politically ог religiously persecuted for- 
пету or stateless persons whose accounts 
had те ied dormant since the end of 
World War Two. About 1050 accounts, 
with assets of about $2,000,000, were 
registered. Israeli officials said that the 
amount was neredibly low." No one 
will ever know whether thc figure is cor- 
rect: This is another matter for the con- 
science of the bankers. 

1 know a third-generation private 
banker in central Switzerland. who took 
over irom his father a custody account 

amed "Monsieur H.” No present em- 
ployee of the bank had ever seen Mon- 
sieur H., who had not shown up since 
the end of World War One and might 
ve died years ago. ‘The conscientious 
banker hired a detective agency and gene 
alogy experts, who found out nothing 
about Monsieur H. He had long ago 


moved away from the last given address 
and the account remained. unclaimed— 
and grew, since interest and dividends 
were meticulously added every year. 
Last year, the banker, during а winter 
vacation in a St-Moritz hotel, became 
h an old lady in mourn- 
She sadly remembered the happy 
days prior to World War One, when 
she'd often been in Switzerland with her 
late husband. Certa erences to the 
loved one sounded familiar and the 
banker asked a few cautious questions. 
The old lady burst into tears. Her hus- 
band had been a wonderful man but 
extremely secretive in financial matters. 
He'd never told her where he'd left his 
Luge fortune and he'd died without a 
will. She was certain the money was 
somewhere in Switzerland but knew she 
would never find it, The banker went 
home and checked up on the old Iady— 


who now has the account of her hus- 
band, the late Monsicur H. 
Not an unusual story. Most Swiss 


bankers are honest God-fearing men. 
and quite a few of them would be both- 
cred by their Calvinist consciences il 
they cheated, But there are always some 
exceptions—and they are the ones who 
are talked abou 


It is often claimed that Americans 
and other foreigners evade taxation at 
home by depositing securities in number 
accounts in Sw nks without declar- 
ing the income in their homelands. 
y Swiss bankers admit that foreigners 
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“You got to hand it to Bloody Eddy—it's the last 
place in the world you'd think of as a hide-out!” 


use Swiss banks 
national tax laws 


to circumvent their 
but then, some Swiss 
avestors ti money out of Swit- 
zerland to cheat on their taxes. Swiss 
bankers don't consider themselves. the 
tax conscience of their customers; they 
t each country should keep track 
of its own law evaders Dr. Alfred 
ler, chairman of the Union Bank of 
id, has been widely quoted, “I 
my brothers kecper" Many 
Swiss bankers inform Americans who 
want to open an account that in the 
United States, tax evasion is à criminal 
olfense. 
hereupon, some Americans get 
and leave, and others leave their mon- 
Cy." says a Swiss banker. "We give no 
infor on to our own tax authorities, 
because this would mean breal the 
banking secret. The American Internal 
Revenue Service cannot. expect. us to 
violate our own laws in order to please 
them.” The attitude is morally sanctimo- 
nious but legally uncontestable. In Sw 
zerland, breaking the banking lw is a 
criminal ollense, but tax evasion is only 
an administrative mater. In Swit ad, 
по one ever went to jail for tax fraud 
There is less concern about tax dodgers 
than in America. The Swiss n laws 
recognize the banker's duty of secrecy.” 
says Hans J. Mast of the Swiss Credit 
Bank. 
Actually, 


m not 


American. does nal es 
cape American taxation bv hiding his 
secu in а Swiss number account. 
АП clients of а Swiss b egardless of 
their residence, get dividends and inter- 
ests paid out only after deduction of a 
sizable withholding tax. The withholding- 
tax agreement. concluded in 1951 between 
Bern and Washington states that any 
dividends on U.S. investments held by 
a Swiss bank are taxed by the U.S. 
Government at the rate of 15 percent, 
This applies to all security holders. 1f 
they happen to be subject 10 American 
xes (as every American citizen is, no 
atter where he lives), the Swiss bank 
nother 15 percent. The Ameri 
п who blissfully hopes to esarpe Ameri 
п taxes by putting his money into а 
Swiss bank actually pays 30 perc 
American taxes. The Swiss ba 
not inexpensive. Natu 


inst his U. S. income tax. or he could 
get a refund by asking for 
return—but he would have 10 disclose 
the facts, He has to disclose them Лі 
self; the Swiss bank will tell Washington 
nothing. According to the American-Swiss 
agreement, the Swiss bank is obliged to 
collect the U.S. tax but nor to report it 
to the Internal Revenue Service. This 
means that the withholding agreement 
makes tax evasion uninteresting for Amer 
s, unless they me in а tax bracket 
higher than 30 percent. 
Yet, there remains the capital-gains 
loophole. An American, operating through 


a Swiss bank. could make enormous capi- 
tal gains, and no IRS man could legally 
prove it, as long as the American didn't 
try to bring the money back home. When 
the II. S. authorities went to Switzerland. 
with a tax lien, wying to find the missing 
57.000.000 that belonged to Texas pro- 
moter Billie Sol Estes, they were told 
nothing by the Swiss. who considered it 
only a fiscal matter. On the other hand, 
a Chicago automobile dealer, Harold C. 
Trownsell, went to Switzerland under a 
court order (0 get $410,000 out of his 
Swiss bank account 
There is another side to the tax сой 
Switzerland is the largest single investor 
in Wall Street. Swiss banks annually buy 
many million dollars. worth of American 
shares and bonds for their French, Се 
n Swiss, Arab and South 
nd U.S.) customers. On 
nd interests, the 
withholds 15 percem for the U 
ment. The French, German, Spanish, etc, 
customers could 
ing the лах payments on their own 
forms—whidh they certainly wouldn't (lo. 
Washington happily keeps the money. 
There seems to be some divine ju 
eve ! international tax 
In the Latin countries, cheating on 
taxes ds not a serious crime. as the 
United States, but a hidesndscck. nc 
in which the smarter man wins, The 
French and Italia governmeis know 
that their rich citizens don't like to pay 
income taxes; many businessmen in these 
countries keep Iwo or three sets of books, 
live in а poor manner (because appear 
ay their wealth), buy a 
Ë they could afford a 
cadillac, (British millionaires, such as the 
les. have been known to turn them- 
limited compa 


dividends 


selves into 


ng one's money in 
Switverland or having one's dom 
the Bahamas.) 

Some Ame 
dence реп 
а Swiss corporation 
come, from America 
paid. The countries of origin don't tax 
such money that is earned by the “Swiss 
corporation. Swiss taxes are due, but they 
are sm than in any other Western 
of the richest men 
in Switzerland—very rich by anybody's 
standard—who are in the 30-percent tax 
bracket. The theoretical limit is 45 рет. 
cent, Several years ago, when the U.S. 
incometax rate reached 90 percent. an 


ans who obtain а resi 
d form there 
into which all in- 
and elsewhere, is 


American in the U.S. would have paid 
$900,000 in taxes on an income of 
51.000.000. In Switzerland, a foreign resi- 
dent might then have made а legal 


(“lump-sum”) ment with the can. 
tonal (state) author The American in 
the $1,000,000 income bracket may have 
aid between 550,000 and $100,000, if he 
1 а good Swiss lawyer. Since 1962, he 


has paid more. The tax laws have been 
changed. The cantonal authorities no 
longer extend tax agreements beyond 1970. 

Many American corporations set up 
their European branches in Switzerland, 
because taxes are lower there than else- 
where; there is complete freedom. finan- 
cially and economically, and American 
ims are not пешей worse than Swiss 
ones; the country is politically reliable, 
has the stablest anrency on earth, is 
centrally located. in the heart of wester 
Europe, with excellent communication 
fine railroad service, telephone 
graph. For tax reasons, the $ 
most popular with American corporations 
ave Zurich. Zug and Vaud (Lausanne). 
ew corporations pay more than 25 
percent company taxes in these cantons: 
1 the United States, the rare would be 
most doubled. There is no Swiss tax on 
undistributed profits, If the profits arc 
distributed, 30 percent of the company 
profits ave withheld, in accordance with 
the American-Swiss Agreement. The Amer 
ican firm pays Swiss taxes, which it may 
charge against U.S. taxes. In the end, the 
corporation pays legally much less than 
it would pay in America. 

Americans who want 10 transfer their 
funds to a Swiss bank can easily do so 
by giving a check to a New York branch 
office of one of the Swiss Big ‘Three; or 
they may transfer funds through their 
American bank directly to Switzerland 
Such transactions сап, of couse, be 
traced in the U.S. An American may 
withdraw money from his Swiss account 
by giving his Swiss check to his Ameri 
bank. The check is either "taken for 
collection" or credited at once” de. 
pending on how well the customer is 
known at his American bank. An Ameri 
cm might also give a check 10 а wav: 
cling Swiss bank represent 
and France, respected local. bu 
actas operatives for respected Swiss 
These representatives, however, are often 
reluctant to accept funds from people they 
doni know. 

But before an American puts his mon- 
cy into а Swiss bank, he should realize 
that 30 percent. of his profits. (dividends 
and interests) will be withheld and that 
Swiss banks for years have paid mo in- 


terest at all on foreigners’ deposits. Since 
1060. the banks have even cha 5 
much as опе fifth of one percent annually 
on foreign checking-account bal 10 
scare away would-be depositors. Officially. 


it was stated that the heavy influx of 
foreign funds might create serious infla- 
tion. Even when Swiss banks pay interest. 
they always pay less than American banks. 
They charge high custody fees and high 
rentals for safedeposit boxes. A client 
iw bank 
5 deposited in the same 
he pays interest on the loan. though 
he may get no interest on his own de 
posits. Businessmen sometimes use their 
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private deposits as collateral to obtain 
business credit at the bank. 

mers аге somewhat second-class 
by Swiss banking standards. Until 
they were not permitted to have 


($5000) and they still cannot buy certain 
Swiss shares and obligations. New Swiss- 
franc accounts of forcign depositors are 
blocked for six weeks to prevent the use of 
Swiss facilities for question 
de; The big Swiss banks 
take а lofty attitude toward their foreign 
depositors. The Swiss banking secret gives 
them a monopoly. Whoever values com- 
plete secrecy in his finan 
go to Switzerland. Large numb 
1000-franc notes are hoarded abroad, al- 
most like gold. Even Swiss one- and two 
franc coins were bought up recently by 
speculators in Germany who discovered 
1 their silver content made them worth 
30 percent more than their face value. The 
Swiss government, for the first time, had 
to forbid the export of such coins. 

According to well-informed Swiss bank- 
ers, since the beginning of this year, more 
Americans than ever have opened new 
accounts in Swiss banks. These accounts 
are open and legitimate; the funds were 
transferred by mail through American 
banks and could easily be traced. The 
new American diens did not ask the 
Swiss banks to buy gold for them, to 
speculate against the pound or the dollar, 
to scaetly purchase foreign stocks with- 
out paying the 15-percent Interest. Equal- 
ization Тах or to do anything else that 
would be illegal for the Americans. There 
is no iment of tax evasion, either. Then 
why did they do it? 

“First, because there are widespread 
fears that the U.S. may introduce ex 
change controls, limiting the amount of 
dollars that can be legally taken out, 
and the American clients. need dollars 
cither for business in Europe or for pr 
" а Swiss banker says. "It's 
precautionary action against dreaded 
future restrictions And second, because 


they are worried about 
dicting the eventual deval 

della. In April William McChesney 
Manin, the chairman of the Federal Re 
serve Board, said the U.S. was in the 
midst of its worst financial crisis since 
1031, that might lead to ‘a world-wide 


devaluation of currency.’ You 1 
blame ordinary mortals for getting ner 
ous when they read such statements by 
superexperts. Everybody knows that a 
devaluation of the dollar would ma 
ho sense, since it would benefit only the 
gold-producing countries—the Soviet Ur 
ion amd South Africo. But the present 
double price of gold, one for the central 
banks and the other for everybody else, 
already amounts to a veiled devaluation 
of the dollar. President Johnson said he 
wouldn't do it—but what about bis 
successor?" 


Of course, any devaluation of the dol- 
lar would be followed by а world-wide 
n of currencies, as Mr. Ма 
ted. But many Swiss bankers 
ve that Switzerland might devalue its 
currency less drastically than the United 
States. Suppose the dollar were devalued 
by 15 percent (the last devaluation of the 
pound, in November 1967, amounted 10 
143 percent) and the Swiss franc by only 
5 or 7 percent, just cnough so the Swiss 
wouldn't lose their American market? An 
an who had legally converted hi 
nto Swiss francs might save hi 
sell a considerable capital loss. 

Many Americans in Europe were 
shocked during the gold panic in March 
when European banks and even Am 
can Express offices refused for а few 
cler checks and dol- 
lar bills. (I was told in Milan that there 
wis no exchange rate, “since the dollar 
might be devalued any moment.“ The 
clerk asked, “Do you have Swiss or Ger- 
man or French money? We'll change it 
at once.") 

Aside from converting your dollars 
y other currency that you feel is 
saler," the Swiss bank can do little for 
you. You are not permitted to buy and 
hoard gold (though quite a few Amer 
ans аге said to have bought silver 
through their Swiss bank). You may buy 
foreign stocks if you're willing to pay 
the 15-percent Equalization Tax, or you 
may purchase Eurodollar bonds. (Over 
15 billion Eurodollars, U. S. dollars that 
have legally escaped to foreign coun- 
tries, are floating around Europe, and 
many of these dollars are lent to Ameri: 
can corporations operating abroad. In 
return, the corporations issue bonds, and 
sometimes these are eligible for later 
conversion to the company's stock. But 
it is expected ihat Washington will 
p down on such issues; Washington 
already prohibited American compa- 
nies from sending dollars overseas for 
investment in western Europe. The 
U.S. Government cannot afford а fur- 
ther drain on the country's precarious 
nee of payments.) 

Americans transferring. dollar funds to 
Switzerland can do litle that is both 
profuable and legitimate. II they live 
part or full time abroad, they may want 
some funds there, to avoid the sad fate 
of the British, who now get only 50 
pounds a year for travel out of England. 
(Quite а few Britishers seem to live 
splendidly in the expensive south of 
France on 50 pounds а year.) But what- 
ever Americans do with their money in 
Switzerland, it's going to be quite ex- 
pensive. Even relative safety is a luxury 
nowadays. 

Swiss bankers are not delighted about 


the new influx of "nervous dolls 
They know what happened in 1942, 
when their accounts were blocked in the 


d at 


the 


. and they are temi 


thought of an avalanche of dollars roll- 

g into Switzerland that would proba 
bly force the U. S. Government to take 
stern measures of retaliation. "The last 
thing we want is to be in trouble with 
Washington." a noted Swiss banker said 
recently. “But we cin do nothing about 
some les reputable Swiss banks that 
will take any amount of American mon- 
ey. Some, in fact, are said to be Ameri- 
banks, operating through Swiss straw 
men. Above all, we are interested m a 
sound dollar—because it’s bener for our 


own business and our own currency. 
In the past years, attacks against 
Swiss banks have been made by news 


papers in Britain, the United States and 
Germany and on the floor of the United 
States Senate. Swiss banks have been 
accused of shielding tax evaders, accept 
ing money from criminals, selling short 
the pound sterling and acting as “du 
" for Communist governments or in 
сап proxy fights, Swiss bankers 
privately admit that such things: may 
happen, but not only in Switzerland. 

If a man embezzles a million bucks, 
he is а fool to deposit it in the Congo,” a 
Swiss banker says. "He takes it to Swit- 
zeıland, the county with the greatest 
financial stability. We have had fewer 
bank failures than American or England 
in the past 50 years." A Chinese prov- 
erb says, “It is very hard io find an 
honest partner for а swindle.” No repu- 
table Swiss bank accepts money if there 
is the slightest suspicion that it was sto- 
len—and Swiss bankers arc by nature 
suspicious. All Swiss banks have Inter- 
pol lists with the serial numbers of sto- 
len bills and with the names of fugitive 
criminal. In 1959, $30,000,000 worth 
cf Canadian bonds were stolen by 

ican and Canadian gangs 
later deposited by a Licchtenstei 
i y at a Swiss bank as a collat- 
against a loan. When the robbery 
became known, the Swiss bank notified 
the authorities and the criminals. were 
arrested 

Most Sw 
from 
but some shyster banks will 
money. International racketcers and 
cotics dealers may use a Swiss bank— 
through a respectable cover—for the 
same reason that General Motors or 
IBM uses its Swiss bank. "Undeniably,"" 
wrote Rópke, “bank secrecy сап be usal 
as a cover for dubious or outright shady 
deals" Illicit money goes through banks 
everywhere. In Zurich, E heard the арос 
ryphal story of an English gangster who 
robbed a branch of Barclays Bank and 
deposited the loot at another branch of 
the same bank. 

Claims that Swiss banks are used by 
Ame in proxy fights to build up 
majority in shares have not been proved. 
“There is an agreement among Swiss 
banks that they vote regularly with the 


incumbent management of a company in 
which they hold stock.” says Dr. Schäfer 
of the Union Bank. “The role played by 
foreign banks in the history of proxy fights 
has been insignificant.” 

It took Swiss banks a great many 
years to build a solid reputation. They 
would be foolish to risk it by knowingly 
serving as clearinghouses for gangsters 
or Communists. It has been claimed that 
Communist governments use Swiss banks 
10 buy up shares of vital Ame de- 
fense industries. U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures show that the value of 
American stocks and bonds in security 
counts kept by Swiss banks is about two 
and a half billion dollars—about one filth 
of all securities entrusted 10 Swiss banks. 
Swiss citizens I to own half of these 
holdings: foreign clients of Swiss banks 
probably hok over one billion dollars. 
The total value of all shares on the New 
‘ork Stock Exchange is approximately 
620 billion dollars; thus the amount of 
foreign-owned shares of American com- 
panics that are administered by Swiss 
banks would be about onc third of onc 
percent. A large part of these holdings 
belongs 10 citizens living in countries 
bordering on Switrerland: France, Italy, 
Germany and Austria 

Besides, the U. S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission excludes owners of more than 


ten percent of the stock of à corporation 
fiom voting before they have provided 


the SEC with detailed information about 
themselves. To obtain control of Am 
corporations, the Communists would have 
to acquire many billions of dollars’ worth 
of stocks. Price movements on the Big 
Board in Wall Street would soon betray 
such atiempts. It is highly unlikely that 
Messrs. Brezhnev and Козу Ш ever 
take over General Dynamics 

Many Swiss bankers are philosophical 
about the attacks against them and 
write them off to a mixture of ignorance 
and envy. Swiss banks have no competi- 
tors, Their interest rate on business 
loans is now six percent, the cheapest in 


Europe. Secrets and scandals always 
make the headlines, but the day-to-day 
routine business remains unnoticed 


says a banker. Most attacks come from 
financially unstable countries at a time 
of à currency crisis. After the last ste 
ling crisis. a columnist for London's Fi 
nancial Times wrote about “The Swiss 
Role As Base for Financial Piracy.” Peri 
odically. there accusations of 
the “gnomes” selling short the pound 
“Actually, only a handful of Swiss 
banks maintain fully stalled  foreig 
exchange departments,” says Hans J. Bir 
he dealers operate only to а small ex- 
tent for their own account but mostly on 
behalf of their international clientele 
assisting their clients in switching their 
sterling assets out of Britain or in hedg 
ing their sterling investments. Naturally, 


the bankers advise their clients how and 
when to protect their legitimate inter 
ests." And а famous London merchant 
banker told me, "No one IL the 
pound short except the British. Usually, 
the attacks are staged by the gnomes of 
London.” 

In 1966, profits of the 470 Swiss banks 
rose by 7.5 percent over the preceding 
year, to $100,000.000. Last year, < 
gold and dollar reserves increased by 2.3 
bi dollars. Much of the new-and- 
nervous money soon left Switzerland again 
as short-term loans in London and Paris 
or to buy Eurodollar bond issues or Wall 
Street stocks. (The Swiss invariably invest 
more money in the U.S. than they take 
ош.) Bad publicity hasn't hurt the Swiss 
banks. Their business gets big 
better; 1968 carnings will prol 
new records. 

No wonder. Everybody goes to Switzer- 
land for his own reasous—some American 
“capitalists” because they think 
money is "a little safer there" at a timc 
of uncertainty and fear. But the Com 
munists—their governments and their se 
cret services— probably also have accounts 
there. Let us hope that the Central Intel. 
lipence Agency. the British Secret Service 
and the French Deuxième Bureau do the 
same. Who can tell? Only a Swiss banker, 
and he cannot tell—or he goes to jail 
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isn't for smoking. 

It isn t lit, isnt puffed, 
isnt inhaled. 


It sure beats smoking. 


Skoal is gocd, honest tobacco, all 
right. But with a cocling touch 

of wintergreen. Just a pinch 
between your gum and cheek gives 
you everything you want from 
tobacco. Without smoking, or even 
chewing. Every can is dated for 
freshness. Try Skoal. It's too good 
to smoke. (Costs less, too.) 
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Deep tius 


popular viewing, When there are no fe 
male porpoises around, males will rub 
their penises on anything they can find: 
other males, pipes. pool walls. even hu- 
man divers in their pool. 
tnbate with equal exuberance. И а female 
is in need which is almost constantly— 
she fist issue а come-hither call. If 
that doesn't work. she will swim to a male 
and stroke his cloacal slit area until he 
n erection—which. by the way, is 
pparent. If the male is simply too 
tired and if the o other males 
ailuble, she will find a similarly in- 
ined female and the will take 
cach other with their 
fins, Far less is known 
bout porpoise sex life in the open 
Ocean, but in oceanarium holding tanks, 
homosexuality is rampa 

Pregnancies last about a year, usually 
h several young f gned to 
the expectant mother as s and mid- 
wives during the latter part of the preg- 
nancy. The young are born under water, 
[ам to avoid drowning, and (he 
mother pushes them to the surface for 


very 


two. 


(continued from page 102 


thei 


first breath, They can swim almost 
immediately and begin nursing within 
an hour or two. Nursing takes only a 
few seconds. because the mother is able 
to squirt a large volume of milk into the 
baby's mouth very quickly. The baby 
often remains with its mother for up to 
а year and retreats to her, in time of 
stress, for up to six years. 

Liule is known about porpoise health 
problems in the open ocean. but in cap- 
tivity. disease takes a heavy toll. Pneu- 
monia is the biggest killer. Porpoises are 
also susceptible to а disease germ that 
causes parasyphilis in pigs. Ulcers are a 
common cause of death in captivity. A 
physiologist who has studied porpoises 
explains that in captivity. they are like 
creatures coming from another planet. 
In the open ocean, they get no exposure 
to land-borne disease germs and, hence, 
have no opportunity to build up a resi 
ance. When they hit land, the loca 
germs often lay them low. In fact, one of 
the most active areas of research on por 
poises today is directed ar porpoise pathol- 
Ogy. If this animal is to be an 


IMportint 


Jenay yen, 


“By George. you re right! H is poison ivy.” 


co-worker with humanity, our scientists 
must learn to keep it alive. 

Although the most fruitful phase of 
our relationship with the porpoise is 
likely to come in the future. this rela 
tionship (perhaps “romance” might be a 
better word) is very old. going back 
many thousands of years. Porpoises, or 
dolphins. abound in mythology. They 
are sacred 10 the god Apollo. who. as 
protector of mariners. is said to fre 
quently assume the form of a dolphin 
Apollo's shrine at Delphi, home of the 
oracle, was named for the dolphin 

In a story related by Herodotus, Ari- 
on is saved om the sca by dolphins he 
charmed with his music after mutinous 
ilors threw him overboard. The famous 


“boy on a dolphin" is believed to bc 
Arion. This art ligure and other терге 
semtations of ihe dolphin have been 


simply a recognition. that the 
animal bears its young alive from a womb. 
nother ancient people. the Gar 
gave the animal its other name. which 
accounts for the modern confusion 
about what to call it These сапу 
Frenchmen were familiar with а blunt- 
nosed species and promptly n. 
porpoise, or "hos fish,” from ihe L. 
words porcus, swine, and piscis, fish. To- 
day. the English-speaking world strong 
ly favors the word porpoise for the 
name of the group. reserving dolphin for 
particular species—bottle-nosed dolphin, 
North Atlantic. whitesided dolphin, ctc. 


his oids any confusion with a true 
fish that is also called dolphin in Eng- 
lish. The majority of scientists today 


» position on either name. because 
both. for scientific purposes. are impre 
cise. Scientists reler 10 genera, such as 
Tursiops. Delphinus or Stenella. 

Occasionally. however. one finds a 
iemtist such as Dr. John C. Lilly. now 
head of the Communications Research 
Institute in Miami. who seems to care a 
great deal. When a reporter approached 
Dr. Lilly at the First International Sym 
posium on Cetacean Research. in the au- 
tumn of 1963. and asked about. porpoises, 
the good doctor replied: “I don't know 
thing about porpoises: I only know 
bout dolphins." Then he med on hi 
heel und left the room. On the other hand, 
St scientists who often co 
author scientific papers generally flip a 
coin over which term they will use, or 
sometimes “purposely use "porpoise— just 
to atmoy Dr. Lilly." The porpoise 
to most Americans through oceana 
shows, movies or television is usually a 
bowle-nosed dolphin, Tursiops truncatus. 
The first Flipper- besides being a g 
was a Tursiops. 

The mot 
began in 
осе: 


porpoise boom probably 
the late 1940s. when the 
ums discovered (hat porpoises 


make marvelous showmen and are real 
crowd pleasers. Today more than а 
dozen such oceanariums operate in this 
country—the two Marinelands in Florida 
and California, the Miami Seaquarium, 
Sca Life Park in Honolulu, and others. 
veral more are opening in Europe. 
They feature porpoises playing water 
polo and basketball, taking fish from a 
trainer's hand or mouth, ringing bells, or 
anything else the porpoises or trainers can 
think of. (Porpoises often originate many 
of the tricks themselves. The trainer sim- 
ply encourages the animal when it does a 
р nd useful trick and in a short time, 
it becomes a regular part of the show.) 
The crowds love it. 

Probably the first serious scientific 
research on porpoises began at these 
oceanariums. Prior to the 1940s, nearly 
all of the information about the animals 
came from reports by old sailors, whal- 
ers, passengers on ocean liners and other 
untrained observers. As а result, quite a 
few misconceptions developed along with 
the solid scientific data. One of the most 
popular misconceptions, for example. is 
that porpoises push drowning sailors to 
nd. It is probably true that such inci- 
dents have occurred, but scientists have 
not been alone in noting that porpoises 
will play with almost anything they find 


the sca, including old mar 

And one hears such stories, of 

course, only from persons who were 
pushed foward the land. 


Another misconception, which only 
very recently has been put to rest, is the 
speed at which porpoises swim. A few 
ars ago, scientists were allowing for 
speeds of up to 40 or 45 mph—and 
some reports suggested up to 75 mph. 
Such speeds seemed to defy all the laws 
of physics, and hydrodynamics experts 
were considering various exotic theories 
to explain them. "These theories were 
finally shot down in 1965 by open-oce: 
speed trials off Hawaii—in which a test 
animal hit a top speed of 1814 mph. It 
is now accepted that most porpoise species 
have a top speed of between 17 and 23 
mph, with one or two species getting up 
10 about 25 mph. 

Other notions about porpoises have 
ed—norably, claims 
about the animal's intelligence. The por- 
"s “LQ” still has not been deter- 
1, bur claims that the animals are 
telligent as man, or even more so, 
the very least remain to be proved. 
"These claims tend to obscure some of the 
more practical discoveries about the por- 
poise that current research is producing. 
One interesting discovery, for exam- 
ple, that could prove а tremendous boon 
to man, is the process by which the por 
poise converts sea water to usable fresh 
cr. Although the research is only in 


gge 


acy, it appears that when a por- 
poise dives, it creates a miniature [resh 
water rainstorm in its dosed blowhole. 


The Office of Naval Research has devot 


ed extensive funds in the past to learn- 
ing the workings of the penguin's salt 
gland (another biological converter of 
sca water). This new di 
poises could provide scientists 
with an important clue to the solution of 
a sailor's age-old problem. 

The best example of potential practi 
benefits from porpoise research is in 
of sonar, which originally 
y into the porpoise field 
in 1950. Sonar, or, more properly, echo- 
location, is а method of detecting under- 
water objects with sound waves. Scientists 
gree that the best sensory mode by far 
п water is sound. In sonar, a sound 
wave is sent out from a ship, is reflected 
by underwater objects and returns to the 
ship as an echo. The time it takes for the 
sound wave to mike the round trip gives 
the distance from the ship to the unde 
water object. The strength and duratio 
of the echo tell something about the ob- 
ject's size, shape and rigidity. The Navy 
has been using sonar devices for several 


decades but still is unable to duplicate the 
precision of the sonar mechanism the por- 
poise uses to navigate and to find food. 

To fully appreciate the complexity of 
the porpoise sonar system. one might 
consider the problems involved in a 
mingly simple act many people have 
witnessed: The scene is an oceanarium 
nd it is feeding time for the porpoises. 
A trainer stands on a high platform and 
throws a fish into the air. Suddenly. 
from beneath the surface, a porpoise ex. 
plodes into the air. grabs the fish and 
falls back into the tank. 
Defense Department, and this author, 
deeply wishes we had a missile-detection 
system that good. 

In Navy jargon, this maneuver involved 
the following processes: target detection. 
arget identification, target trajectory com- 
putation and intercept course computa- 
tion, all in a fraction of a second. It 
should be noted that when experimenters 
tried to fool the porpoises with decoy fish 
the porpoises would have none of it. They 


FM 


do hope you don't mind, I'm voting 
for you as the lesser evil.” 
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^I can't shake the nagging feeling that this is part 
of a Governmental plan to curb overseas spending.” 


were able to obtain enough information 
from the echo—target size, density, shape, 
surface texture, etc—to tell the differ- 
ence herwe fish and a decoy. By 
contrast, the Navy's present sonar is hard 
pressed to tell a submarine from a whale. 
The complete porpoise sonar system 
is not yet fully understood, but a num. 
ber of 
Porpoises cmit a 
roughly described 
ps, E 
quencies of the sounds vary from as 
low as 100 cycles per second to about 
170.000 cycles per second. (For compa 
son, humans hear up to about 16,000 
cycles per second.) The porpoise uses a 
click sound in its sonar. If one listened 
under water, а series of porpoise sonar 
dicks would sound very much like a 
creaking door or a Bronx cheer. 
Low-frequency sound waves do not 
as much information as higher fre- 
quencies but travel farther through wa- 
ter. Thus, it is generally believed that 
porpoises use lowfrequency clicks for 
istance navigation (to avoid large 


cts and theories have emerged. 
of sounds 


variety 


а 


obstacles and spot shore lines) and 
high-frequency clicks for close inspec- 
on of objects. The high-frequency 
dicks occur in what the Navy would 
1I short range, high-resolution sonar. 
We still don't know exactly how the 
porpoise hears echoes. It was discovered 
just recently that porpoises don't hear 

rough their cars at all. But since they 
this is not surprising. It 
ly well established. that the 
does absorb sound waves through 
its lower jawbone, through its forehead 
and tough two Гапу pads in either 
cheek. But the pathway of the sound 
waves from these receptors to the brain so 
lar has eluded scientists. 

The fatty pads in the cheeks represent 


a recently discovered natural adaptation, 


Dr. Kenneth is of UCLA has made 
reful measurements of the angles the 
cheeks make with sound waves. Just this 
„ Dr. Nonis discovered that when an 
incoming sound wave hits the cheek at 
of 8 degrees or less, the sound is 
reflected. and unheard. But at 8.8 
degrees, only eight tenths of а degree 


difference, the porpoise should hear 68 
percent of the sound. Thus, by mak 
very slight sidewise movements of thc 
head, the porpoise can cut off one check 
receptor or the other and obtain a precise 
locition of the source of a sound. 

When a porpoise approaches an ob- 
ject such as a fish, it sends out a narrow 
beam of high-frequency clicks. The click 
rate is adjusted so that the echo returns 
in the first half of the interspace he- 
tween two clicks, As the animal gets 
closer to the target, the echo comes 
hack faster and faster, getting closer and 
closer to the original click. The clicks 
and echoes come so fast that they pro- 
duce a tone, which rises in pitch as the 
porpoise closes on the target. It sounds 
very much like an automobile tire accel- 
crating on a gravel road—at first clicking 
and then blending into a rising hum. 
The change of pitch tells the porpoise 
his distance to the target and his rate of 
approach 

The echo itself consists of two distinct. 
sounds, The first is called a “rigid body 
signal" reflected by the surface of the 
target. This part of the echo gives the 
porpoise the distance t0 the target and its 
size. The smaller an object is, the more 
sound will go around it—and the weaker 
the echo. Thus, the strength of the echo 
gives the porpoise the size of the target. 

The second sound is an internal echo. 
The wave enters the target and reverber- 
ates inside it, as in а bell, The resulting 


sound tying pitch, rather like a 
short melody. Different materials 
different melodi 

1 tle the object 


echo will be louder or softer. Thus, from 
the internal echo, the porpoise obta 


ture, the nature of the material 
degree of hardness, It was this abil 
reverberate targets, such as pieces of metal, 
and speculiion about its application to 
enemy submarines, that led to the kami- 
Кале fabrication that so embarassed the 
Navy. 

Just how precise is this systom? Dr. 
W. H. Dudok van Heel of the Nether- 
lands relates the following demonstra- 


When starting to feed а common 
porpoise, which was mot particularly 
hungry, with fish dead at least one 


a half days T observed several times 
that the porpoise took the first fish but 
Jet it go after tasting it. When the scc- 
ond fish offered was a completely fresh 
one, it was swallowed after a careful ap- 
proach, When the third one w in 
not fresh, the porpoise turned away, 
sometimes more than half а meter fro 
the fish.” A sonar system that can tell 
the freshness of fish under water must 
be considered quite remarkable. 

In another experiment, Drs. Norris 
and Ronald Turner asked а porpoise 
named Alice to distinguish between two 
steel balls of various diameters. Alice was 
blindfolded 10 be sure she used only her 
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sonar. When the difference in size was 
more than a quarter of an inch, Alice 
picked out the larger ball 
time, and she was able 0 com] 
percentage of correct answers even wher 
there was only a quarter-inch difference. 
Just to make sure she wasn't guessing or 
cheating, the scientists sometimes offered 
her two identical balls. According to Dı. 
Norris, she knew she was being kidded 
and quii 

Actually. he explained, she asked. her- 
self two questions: Are the two balls 
ан And. if so, which is larger? 
When she got an identical echo from 
both balls, this was a "no" answer to her 
first question and she immediately knew 
someone was pulling her flipper 

One might ask why the Navy cannot 
duplicate this system in its own sonar. 
For one thing. despite the foregoing. the 
porpoise sonar system із not fully 
understood. Secondly, a computer to dupli 
cate the me processes a porpoise is 
believed ıo perform with its echo. data 
would probably fill several rooms. As a 
cheering note to those who are depressed 
or awed by the computer 
are still far from duplicating that en- 
gineering marvel called the natural brain. 

The natural brain of the porpoise. in 
fact, has excited as much scientific inter 
est as the porpoise sonar. The brain is 
about 40 percent larger than a human 
brain, appears to be twice as convoluted 
(generally considered a sign of intelli 
gence) and. according to а Johns Нор 
Kins study. has more neurons, or nerve 
cells, per cubic centimeter. АП of this 
leads 10 the interesting speculation that 
porpoises may be more intelligent. than 
man. This view is seriously entertained by 
a portion of the scientific community, al 
though not a majority. Am equivalent 
group of scientists feels the porpoise prob: 
ibly ranks in intelligence with the dog 
or the chimpanzee but not as high as man. 
it Most scientists agree that. not enough 
information is available to make a. precise 
determination and that, even if it were, 
such a determination would be exceedingly 
difficult —if. not impossible. 

There is evidence. however, on both 
sides of the question. Certainly, the 
highly complex social organization of 
the porpoise schools is an indication of 


intelligence. The cooperative h 
tactics require a measure of intelligence. 
The ease with which porpoises have 


handled most training tasks in captivity 
further suggests a high intelligence. But 
onc of the basic problems is how to 
measure intelligence. Is an intelligence 
ure of 


псе of another spec 

Simple behavioral observations have 
been contradictory. If a baby is born 
dead. for example, a porpoise mother 
may keep it with her, balancing it on 
her head for many weeks. until it liter- 
ally rots away. Is this intelligence or 
stupidity? The Japanese frequently hunt 
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porpoises for food and oil. They have no 
difficulty rounding them up simply by 
slapping the water and then herding them 
into an enclosure to be killed. Is this 
intelligence or stupidi 

Dr. Norris ofiers a posible explana- 
tion: The porpoise, he says, is necessur. 
ly an “acoustic animal.” For all intents 
and purposes, it is deprived in water of 
the senses of sight, taste, smell and 
touch— except ar extremely close dis 
tances, To learn about its environment, 
it must depend almost solely on its in- 
ternal sense of equilibrium, plus its hear 
ing, which provides information through 
its sonar system and through communica- 
tion with others of its kind. Even in the 
area of communi largely de- 
pendent on sound. Other creatures com- 
municate in their fashion: 4 dog barks, 
istles, wags its tail, shows its teeth. 
Human beings speak. write, gesticulate, 
ions, act out. thoughts. 


PLAYBOY 


touch. But the porpoise is imprisoned in 
its streamlined, rorpedolike body with a 
single smile frozen on its face. It must 
depend solely on sound. 

It is possible, Dr. Norris says, that the 
huge brain of the porpoise is devoted 
large part 10 the processing of acoustic 
data. Aud it is ako possible that the por- 
n of the brain left free to handle 
mental functions may, in fact, be 
ively small. 

Until such a theory is proved, howev- 
er, research will до on in the hope of 
discovering some key 10 porpoise intell 
gence, Scientists in the field say (hat 
such a key will most likely be found i 
the area of porpoise commu 
There is evidence that they do 
to one another in a kind of whistle I: 
nber of years ago, Dr. John 
s at the Lockheed- 
Company were studying this 

imultaneous record- 
ings of porpoise sounds and underwater 
motion pictures of porpoise actions. In 
their recordings, they were able to identify 
"whistle contours”—variations in 
ıt were often repeated. These 


re 


pitch d 
whistle contours could conespond to word 


s in the porpoise language 


n such a 
language, according to a report at the 
time by Dr. Gregory Bateson, now a ke. 


searcher at Hawaii's Oceanic Institute, is 
whether the langua ital or analog. 
In an analog lang cach whistle 
contour would represent а complete 
thought, like a sentence or an emotional 


- If the language indeed turned out 


complete thoughts—not a very иней 
gent language, On the other hand, if the 
language were digital like ours—cach 
whistle contour might represent only part 
of a word, corresponding to a syllable. In 
154 that case, the language could be composed. 


of an almost infinite number of whistle 
contour combinations, allowing lor the 
communication of an equally kage num 
ber of thoughts. 

Dr. Bateson, however, now seems les 
optimistic. In a recent interview. 
linguists are по | 
guage in terms of analog and digital forms 
and that “the porpoise docs not communi- 

1 would call a 

Ri dene do Es 

g his research is not 

complete and that it would be unfair to 

draw conclusions on the basis of what he 
Dad done so far. 

Another incomplete bit of 


rescarch 


gives further tantalizing glimpses into 
porpoise communication. At Point Mugu, 
Dr. Jarv has taught two por- 
poss. Buzz Doris. t0 seemingly 
communicate with each other. Both por- 
poiss were taught to press one of two 
underwater levers in response to a fash- 
ing or steady signal from an automobile 


headlight. Then Dr. Bastian set a bar- 
rier between them so one could not see 
what the other was doing, but they 
could hear cach other. Finally, he flashed 
Ine object of the game 
Doris to tell Buzz which of his 
levers to push so that they could both 
receive a fish reward. The two animals 
mastered the trick and scored almost per- 
fecily. Bur even Dr. Bastian acknowledges 
that the evidence at this point is equivo- 
cal. Doris could have been telling Buzz 
to do. Or Buzz could have been 
guesing what to do simply by noting 
which side of the partition Doris’ sonar. 
signals were coming from as she beamed 
her sonar at a particular lever. Although 
the result is the same—Burz pushed the 
correct lever—there could be a vast differ- 
ence in the significance of the result, 
depending on how Buzz got the informa- 
lion, Did Doris say to Buzz in porpoise 
language, “Press the right leves i 
Or did she just point to one side of the 
partition with her sonar or give some 
other simple cuc? 

Dr. Lilly is taking a totally different 
approach to porpoise communication, In- 
sed of watching тко porpoises talk to 
cach other, he is trying to talk with them 
himself. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration was so impressed 
with his work a number of years ago that 
it granted him 587.000 а year 10 pursue 
the project. NASA's interest stemmed from 
its potential need i0 learn to communicate 
with alien species when our astronauts 
set. down on distant, possibly inhabited 
planets. Dr. Lilly's prize subject is a 
bottlenosed dolphin named Elvar with 
whom he has worked for several years, 
Elvar has learned to repeat а number of 
English phrases and number sequences in 
а high, Donald Duck-like voice. Whether 
he is actually communicating or just mim- 
icking a sound is not known—although 
the latter. hypothesis is certainly the more 
reasonable, 


was for 


A scientist commenting on Dr. Lilly's 
Work sitid that most porpoises are mimics. 
As we know, they are very social animals 
tied up in the life of the school and very 
loyal to their society. Some schools arc 
actually territorial: They stake out an 
avea of the sea and guard it against all 
intruders—including porpoises from other 
schools. Mimicry, the scientist said, is 
probably used io develop dialectal pass- 
words among the porpoises of a particular 
school. 

Another scientist, Dr. René-Guy Busnel, 
director of France's Laboratoire d' Acous 
tique Animal, notes that spont 
Imitation of sounds of other species is 
common in mature, particularly among 
birds, "which incorporate signals of other 


species in the neighborhood in their own. 
songs. They seem, however, to do nothing 


but imitate them; there tegration 
of the signals into their own behavior.” 

In a different kind of porpoise exper 
ment, a machine does the mimicking. The 
vnc Bateau of Tufts 
ruced a device that trans- 


vowel sounds, and vice versa. When a por- 
poise whisile is fed into the machine, the 


machine makes a series of sounds that re- 
semble the 
th; 


adem Hawaiian language. IE 
same series of sounds is fed back 
10 the machine, the machine will dupli- 
he original porpoise whistle. ‘Thus, 
it is a kind ‘of mechanical tr. tor from 
onc language mode to the other. Unlor- 
no important conversations have 
taken place through it so far. Some "nice 
command training" has resulted, however, 
reports a researcher. 
All of the foregoing experiments are 
wing two functions in bi 
and porpoise closer to the hoped-for 
Cooperative ellorts of the future: First, 
they are seeking а common language so 
that human tra y communicate 
their needs to the porpoise quickly and 
«йет, providing the animal has the 
intelligence. to understand those need: 
And second, the experiments are provid. 
ng at least an indication of the porpoise 
intelligence, 
Ап exiting new experiment in porpoise 
imelligence was completed just a few 
months ago at the Осел Institute. in 
Hawaii, Karen Pryor, considered by many 
of her colleagues the best porpoise train- 
er in the world, asked her porpoise to 
handle mental abstractions directly—pe 
haps the first time this has ever been 
tried. All previous tasks porpoises had 
heen asked to do, по matter how compli- 
cated the end result, had been built up 
out of very simple "yesno" conditioned- 
response actions tied together in a series 
by the trainer, The porpoise was taught 
a simple action by giving or withholding 
a reward. In the words of one researcher, 
"Current communication is binary—yes 
or no—but it eliminates. inventiveness. 
‘The porpoise may perform the series of 
actions without cver understanding any 


on are a fun person and attractive to the opposite sex.’” 
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of it. other than the fact that it will get 


а reward. 
Mrs. Pryor took a different tack. She 
offered по rewards for previously learned 


tricks, She rewarded the porpoise only 
when it did something new. In effect, she 
was saying to the porpoise, "Fm tired 
of your old tricks. brent a new pick." 
Such an idea is a pure abstraction. She 
succeeded in getting at least one porpoise 
10 comple age its bel 
tern. That is, once it got the idea of what 
it was expected to do, it began doing 
everything differently, According to recent 
reports, the porpoise learned. what it was 
expected to do quickly and then innovated 
all sorts of new tricks in rapid succession. 
Tf other porpoises can be made 10 perform 
similarly, the experiment will provide 
powerful support to those scientists f: 
vori timate ol porpoise 
intelligence. Heretofore. the only other 
s known to handle mental abstrac- 
s have been a few of the primates— 
such as rhesus monkeys, chimpanzees and 
himself. 

This high intelligence. if it exists, will 
also present certain problems in working 
with the porpoise—preciscly the prob- 
Jems, in fact, that make the kamikaze 
scheme unworkable. Intelligence 
bles an animal io have a greater aware 


ness of its environment 
that hak in the darkness beyond. Be 
cause ol this awareness, scientists have 
had an exceedingly dificult time gening 
individual porpoises to perform in the 
open ocan—away from the comforting 
protection of their training. pens. 

In the 1965 open-ocean speed trials 
off Hawaii, for example, the first time 
a porpoise was enticed out into the 
occ: she panicked and raced back into 
the home harbor. In subsequent attempts, 
she stayed close to the researchers’ boat 
ıd refused to be left alone. 
“Porpoises are full of fears," expl 
Dr. Norris. "Leave onc alone in 
ocean and it is scared pink. It cons 
comes back for comfort. 
know she was scared? Her eyes were 
wide and rolling and her teeth were ac 
tually chattering. She swam about fran- 
and often bolted either for the 


1 the dangers 


the 
uy 
How did he 


Dr. Norris noted t 
ly live in schools and their l. 


porpoises normal- 
arpe numbers 
provide them with the feeling of safety 
they don't have when they are alone. 
He said the porpoise's lack of fear of 
man is typical of quite а number of ma. 
rine animals. It is possible, he said, that 
terrestrial man is so alien to the porpoise 
that he is beyond the lim al 


of nor 


porpoise fears. In support of this, Dr. 
Nonis said porpoises were observed to 
become more wary of а man once he 
entered the water 

Fear of being alone probably will 1 
it the use of porpoises 10 tasks in which 
the animal is working closely with man— 
or possibly with other porpoises. Ob 
viously, it predudes sending out lone 
hunters to destroy enemy submarines or 
other distant targets. But. potential peace 
ful tasks in cooperation with man exist in 
According to more than one 
west limiting factor. on 
ys undersea work is his difficulty in 
moving between the surface of the ос 
and the ocean bottom—where he experi- 
endes much greater pressures. He must 
move slowly, carefully and not very often. 
The porpoise. on the other hand. has 
shown tremendous decp-diving capabili- 
ties, The animals have an exceptionally 
lupe blood volume, rich moglobin 
capable of storing vast quantities of ow 
gen for long. deep dives. Furthermore, 
tests now under way at Point Mugu 


2 
nd 


in tests completed off the coast of Oahu, 
Hawaii, the animals have demonstrated 
а prodigious 

deep dives in ively short period of 
time. This ability alone, say the scientists, 


will prove ıo be a tremendous 
man at work beneath the sc 

There are other tasks, however, for 
which the porpoise could he used today, 


boon to 


even at the present basic stage of research. 
Had a group of porpoises been pre- 
viously trained for the task, lor instance, 
they might have ble in the 
search for the si n bomb off 
Spain two years ago. Tt would have been a 


simple matter 10 tr; 
poises, carrying 


n a group of por- 
motion picture or televi- 
sion cumeras, to follow а sunken cable 
along the sca bonom: To search any 
a of the sea, the Navy would only 
have to si 1 of cable in the pre 
scribed area and then send down the 
porpoises to photogaph it. The por- 
poises abo could сапу signal devices, 


such as a buzzer, controlled from the 
surface. They could be ırained to per 
form various simple tasks at the sound 


of the buzzer. In the 
for example, the ani 
to drop а floating marker at the sound of 
the buzer. Men on the surface could 
monitor the porpoise’s movement under 


сазе of the bor 
don 


on 


water (Via television) and sound the 
buzzer when it approached the bomb. 

Obviously, a vast amount of work 
may be performed even today by 


ained porpoises under 
e jobs are waiti 


vol. 
So is brother por 
poise. IF we can. communicate the work 
im understandable terms, ine porpoises 
will take it from there. As m 
more to the sea and learns more about 
his marine partner, that partnership 
will become more fruitful. 


uman Cor 


an turns 


GUTSMUT GAME 
(continued from page 98) 


һ some cases they may transplant one 
of the patient's own fingers, especially to 
replace a thumb. Russia's Dr. Viktor 
Kalnberz goes much further: He sews on 
a finger taken from a cadaver. . . . 
Kalnberz has collected a bank of dead 
men’s fingers, trimmed the skin and soft 
tissues. refrigerated the remaining bone. 
ligaments and tendo To usc onc 
of those severed fingers, the inventive 
surgeon first pares a strip of skin loose 
from а patient's abdomen, leaving both 
ends of the strip still attached, 10 pro- 
vide a blood supply. The loose part of 
the strip is rolled around the cadaver 
bone and sutured in place” 

Dr. Kalnberz 
cess in only five 
such cases or that the transplanted dead 


vs digit had “lite or no sensation” 
and had to be "moved as a unit [rom 
the knuckle.” Finger watchers aren't 
fussy about such litle details. When 
morbidity beckons with a freshly su- 


tured joint, Time aud its readers can rise 
above such trivial considerations. 

Great moments in medicine! Won- 
ders and prodigies the whole family can 
enjoy! Here is the little Thalidomide 
baby, "who has only 
and whose fect 
tocks/" And here is a photo of the SIN. 
DIGIT HANDS" of a rare breed of 
Amish dwarfs. Here, middleaged and 
re the Siamese-twin sisters who 
refused to be surgically separated and died 
of cancer in January 1967: "United Unto 
Death. . . Joined by bone and fesh 
just above the buttocks, they had sep 
rate organs except for the rerum." Here's 
ture of Bachelor Bob Brewis, “Brit- 
nouth 


And here, finally, 
Plague,” or schistosomiasis 
is own in the U. 
of all the trouble is а wiggly tailed, micro- 
scopic larva that lives out its life as an 
unwelcome hitchhiker in both snails and 
men. Hatched in fresh wa the 
larvae move on and burrow into a human 
body, where they mature and mate in the 
blood stream. Then they settle down to 
years devoted to depositing eggs in vital 
organs. The adult parasites live in an 
lmost constant state of copulation and 
the female can produce up to 3000 eggs 
а day for as long as 30 yeas. 

Санчиш. The 


average it undes on human 
misery and serves only to titillate the 
morbid ion. Concerned 


ribed acts of 
ous surgery and bi 


deviations from 


“The trouble with you civilians is that you 
don't enjoy a good scrap." 


the clinical norm. it induces dejectio 
healthy males and incites healthy fe 
males to perturbation, To the thoughtful 
dards, the 
nt theme of the material taken as 
а whole almost solely to the 
sadomasochistic interests of visceral vo 
yeurs. It is the one privileged and pe 
missible pornography of this 
and the only form of obscenity a 
ble to those who—by reason of anxiety, 
guilt, learned habit or lack of true 
wholesomeness—fear and, perhaps, sub- 
consciously despise the human body. 
But, it will be argued, this material 
educational and scientific. We are li 
in an era of great medical advances. Is 
not the public to be kept informed? Isn't 
it helpful and heartening to know of the 
many miracles modem medicine 


that 
can now perform? 
Helpful and hearte 


ng to whom, one 
wonders. To you? Me? A woman with 
kidney discasc? Another set of Siamese 


wins who сой у 
rectum? А man with « worrisome cardiac 
condition, leafing through Time in a doc 
tor’s office? А surgeon in the transplant 
game? A footand mouth. specialist? The 
head teller in а Russian finger bank? 


Whom? 
“Your circulation places these scenes 
before many who neither desire nor 


ought to see them.” 
man chides in a letter to Time. “You 
misuse your wide circulation when you 
step out of character in this way.” 

To what scenes was the reverend gen 
Heman objecting? Time's full-color freak- 
out on the removal of a female breast? 
The sight of a severed hand or foot? No. 
for these were not in the least “out of 
ch ding news- 
magazine. The answer lay in the single 
sentence that preceded those in the leuer 
quoted above: "I am distressed at your 
printing pictures of nudes.” 

Now, as all we regular Time readers 


reverend gentle: 
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realize, the magazine has trouble enough 
finding ways and means to include pic 
tures of the nude or nearnude female 
form, without having 10 resort to radi- 


cal surgery. Indeed, a good part of the 
in 


reading Time is in watching 
jous shifts and dodges the editors 
n getting such pictures into the 
Movies, fashion, art, bench. 
Happenings, topless resta 
i and Time's con 
breakdown at 
home broad all provide opportuni- 
ties for photos of female exposure that 
even the most prudish can ogle without 
feelings of guilt providing they remem- 
ber to shake their heads and say “Tsk. 
The search for pictures that w 
cm (sk at is apparently, never ending 
on the part not only of Time but of most 
other masscirculation magazines that 
their product at the front door of 
the American home. Tskable that 
be made io serve as objects for 
righteous condemnation are not nearly 


employ 
magazine 
floorshows, 
niv 


ders 


as casy to come by as readers might im- 
agine. The moral breakdown at home 
and abroad has been neither rapid 
enough nor sensational enough to meet 
the Tor 


оге skin grows with each 


editorial needs and demand 
more sin and 
passing year 

The tks, after all are merely one 
symptom ol epidemic dermaphobi 
psychological disorder that may be char- 
acterized as an "irrational and persistent 
fear" of the human skin. The cause of 


this highly contagious malady is 


maggots of misguided morality tha 
row into the human brain to attack and 
destroy whole arcas of the reason, in- 


cluding those that are required for the 
d speaking of common sense. 
us of selbrighteousness are soon 
manifested and, in а very shore time, the 
victim's vision becomes so distorted that 
the mere sight of healthy, unbroken skin 
becomes objectionable and obscene. All 
manner of evil and depravity are attrib- 
uted to its exposure and delusions of 
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“Wani to take a chance on а two-armed bandit?!" 


serves as a kind of morality barrier 
through which—by means of 
abrasion or laceration—the dermaphobe 
must mentally pas in order to exper 
ence the sadomasochistic satisfactions he 
finds in brooding upon raw entrails. 

In this vicarious penetration of the 
outer integument of flesh, the dermaphobe 
is psychologically transported beyond the 
reach of good and evil and enters into 
a relationship with the human body that 
is free of all guilt and distress. Once 
he is mentally inside the gut, he is able 
то relax and fantasize im а manner that 
would be considered prurient if ap- 
plied to the outer skin. Best of all, his 
morbid indulgences аге not only con 
doned but culturally encouraged. In the 
guise of medical information, the por- 
nography of his perversion is available 
everywhere and may be had by flipping 
open a family r ne, picking up a 
ily paper or switching on the TV. At 
times, indeed, the entire informational 
might of all our mas me are focused. 
upon one single, ailing gut, for what 
mounts to a civicsponsored festival of 
visceral voyeurism. Witness, for example 
—as millions did— The Presidential 
Cholecystectomy.” 

I am referring, of course, to the na- 
tional orgy of ogling that was touched 
off in the fall of 1965 by the removal of 
President Johnson's gall bladder—a sur- 
gical spectacle that, in the opinion of no 
less an authority than Shirley Temple 
Black, is the best and most gorgeous 
of all. 
er alert to their informational re- 
sponsibilities, our mass media provided 
coverage from the moment it became 
known that a "sharp and colicky pain 
had attacked the Presidential stomach 
and the need for an operation was just a 
gleam in the surgeons eye. Rare was 
the front. page or TV newscast that 
didn't fenu detailed diagram of the 
Presidents "abdominal cavity,” showing 
the stomach, kidn gall bladder, liver, 
ureters, urinary bladder and 
Millions who had never been invited to 
tea at the White House were welcome 
10 feast their eyes on the Executive 
sweetbreads. Multitudes who had never 
shaken the Presidents hand were pla 


cision, 


S 


intestines. 


on the most intimate terms th 
entrails. 

By the time operation day rolled 
around, Americans were so briefed and 


filled in that they knew more about the 
President's health than they did about 
their own. “The President's blood pres- 
sure is 118 10 136 over 70 to 80; his 
pulse averages 70 to 80 and his respira- 
tion rate is 16 to 18," one New York 
daily reported to thousands of readers 


who had not the vaguest idea of what 
their own. pressures and. rates might be. 
In the press on radio and TV, the 
names and professional track records of 
members of the surgical "team" were 
given, as though in preparation for an 
ibsar bowl game to be held in the 
President's. bowels, 

As might be expected. Time's postop- 
е wrap-up was both vivid and de. 
led—ámd there was plenty. of detail. 
From skin to skin,’ as surgeons speak 
of the time from the first incision to the 
placing of the last suture (o dose the 
wound, the operation took тко and а 

hours " But. for once. 
ek almost sole the show Dy 
making “THE PRESIDENT'S OPERA- 
TION” its cover story. “L. B. J's surgical 
spectacular” was what Newsweek called 


the resulting free show. And while it 
still isn’t clear to me just how ma 
any—journalists were present in the ор 


erating room, the immediacy of the repor 
age was such that it seemed an absolute 
mirade that someone besides L.B. J. 
didn't get badly cut 

With the single order, ‘Scalpel,’ 
Dr. George A. Hallenbeck began the 
Presidents operation,” the News 
diam reported, "Не made а 
subcostal diagonal." the customary 


beg: 


for gallbladder removal 
brown lobes of liver were pushed aside 
and held out of the way with gauze packs 


to expose the gall bladder. Then the 
geon probed for the cystic duct, the pas- 
zc leading from the gall bladder into 
the larger common bile duci connect 
the liver 10 the intestine (diagram). Two 
camps were then placed side by side on 
the cystic duct as а preliminary to snip 
ping the tube and. . 2 

On and on like that, 
damned near feel it 

Suffice it to say that the President's 
subcostal wound was—in paraphrase ol 
Mercutio's—not хо deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a credibility gap. But 
enough, "would serve 10 allow for 
removal of his gall bladder and the 
stone. 

“Hallenbeck 
lor 


ntil you could. 


r "(was 


the 


Iso routinely searched 
common bile 
and found nonc," the Newsweek scribes 
went on to reveal. “But a search in the 
President’s abdominal cavity produced 
kidney мо 
ic urologist Dr 
rubber.gloved f 
а ragged, quarte 
blocking the ureter 
right kidney to the wi 
removed it. . . . Another small stone 
the left kidney. present lor 
decade, was left untouched, 
not interfere with теу function. 

"One Stone Untured, News: 
joshed, while stitching together the loose 
after he qwoandsequarter-hour 


stones iu the duc. 


This time Mayo Clin- 
Ormond Culp. probing 


with found 


ger tips. 
sione pa 
leading [rom 
nary bladder 


tially 
the 


since 


ends 


show. There were statements from Press 
Secretary Bill D. Movers and Mr. Jol 
son's clergyman, following which, the 
surgical team held an all-media press con 


ference. complete with color slides. 

At the time. Mr. Johnsons various 
stones were easily the most widely pub: 
licized concretions of historic al 
matter since Plymouth Rock by 
November 1966, the ation 
watchers had something new to divert 
them—or, rather, two somethings new. 
First, there was an incisional hernia. an 
inch to the right of L. B. J's gallbladder 
scar. And second. but no less exciting, a 
Presidential polyp! "The polyp (from 
the Greek polypodos, many-footed) near 
the President's vocal cord is a soft growth 
that looks something like a miniature 
octopus,” Time explained, with every 
appearance of trying to be helpful, The 
hernia was "a piece of intestine (it may 
be cither the large or small bowel) 
that had pushed through where “plastic 
drain tubes were left in place" following 
the Presidents cholecystectomy, “Finger 
tip size in April, it s big as a 
golf ball" Time confided. 

Get the picture? Millions of Ameri 
is did—whether they wanted to or 
not. Through the miracle of mass com. 


But 
nation's ope 


is now 


munications, the nation was treated to a 
second. L- B. J. “spectacular” that was, in 
many ways, more suspenseful than the 
first. That many-footed, octopuslibe 


т the Johnson vocal cord—was 
maligna: 


ve question 
arenily been 
to the expec 
а cancer victim as 
the electorate, Smokers 

males and females 


1 the Pre 


tation of becomin 
had the rest of 
and 
alike, 
ly and 
toms that there is no К 
in most minds as to whether one will get 
ИТ and when 
ту about those things ший you know." 
the President was quoted as say 
Only a biopsy could determi 
sure. "Plopped imo а 
bowl, the polyp was rushed to 
pathological laboratory," Time 
report. “L. B. J—NO MALIC 
afternoon headlines. anno 
OK After 53-Minute Surgery. 
Coneaed and Polyp Removed. 
Dr. Hallenbeck later remarked 
hernia repair and polyp removal 
were “much les of an insult. physiologi 
cally to the President than the exper 
ence he had a o." And, since the 
experience of L the nation’s num 
berone medical exhibit was likely to be 
a bit easier the second time around, it 
was probably less of a psychological 
sult, as well. But despite repetition and 
the fact that the President has never 
been reputed to be an overly sensitive 


nonsmokers, 


Americans have been so frequent 
to dis symp 


nsistently lerted” 


only w 


“You wor 


пе for 


stainless-steel 
the 
was 10 


that 


the 
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or shy man, it is inconceivable that any 
human being would not be somewh: 
traumatized by having his innards put 
ou display and mentally mauled by 
every gut nut in the country. 


ni- 


But surely I must be letting hun 


tarianism 
perspective 
our Chief of State 


run away with my sense of 
The President is, after all, 
nd his health is of 
the utmost importance to the entire ni- 
tion. Certainly it must be granted that 
the event of a President's illness, the 
public and press have a right 10 know 
all the details—no matter how clinical 
and unpleasant. 
ns. Yes, indeed. 
ly happen to feel that color 
slides of his diseased gall bladder are 
not exactly essential to good government 
nd that interest in the President's polyp 
ceased to be purely political when it 
was “plopped” into a stainlesssted bowl 
and submitted 10 а journalistic biopsy, I 
would gladly concede the argument. Pro- 
viding, of course, that something of the 
same freedom we allow the mass media be 
permitted the Chief Patient, as well 
Normally а loquacious man, the Presi- 
dent, you will recall, was really almost 
reticent about. dis p his first opera- 
tion—and so might any of us be, if our 
bladders, bowels and shabby little stones 
had been shown on TV. But when he 
ly did speak of it, while sunning him- 
self on the hospital grounds, it was with 
а folksy and nonclinical kind of under 
statement that somehow described w 
he had been through better than all the 
gical minutiae supplied by the newsolo- 
gists. 
“w 


Though 1 


cuss 


hat we had here,” the President 
said, "was two operations for the price 
of one. Dr. Hallenbeck went in there 
and messed around a couple of hours 


then he stood aside and let the other fel 
low in. There are footprints everywhere 
that hand went and 1 can still feel 


them.” 

Lacking gore and vivid gristle, the 
President's description was not one that 
would i 
ple and dance to the tune of The Good 
Ship Polyp Lop. Alter all that had been 
said and seen in the mass media, it was, 
п fact, scarcely newsworthy and might 
have рамей quite unnoticed—had not 
the President chosen that precise mo- 
ment to raise the tail of his spore shirt 
and show the reporters his scar. 

Cameras clicked, pencils scribbled— 
and plastered all over front pages and 
blown up on TV that night was a most 
shocking photograph of the President of 
the United States showing his 
subcostal diagonal” scar, completely sur- 
rounded by skin! 


Ripples of revulsion washed across 
the land. Epidemic dermaphobia broke 
out = s, from the hide- 


bound coast of Maine to the shores of 
funny-peculiar California. Small matter 
that the Presidents organs and jagged 
stones had been seen in living rooms and 
at breakfast tables in each of the several 
sovereign states. This 
different! Tasteless, objectionable! Just 
about the ugliest thing America ever 
saw! Regardless of po 
party allliations, citizens from 
of life winced and tsked and shook their 
heads in dermaphobic disgust. 

Time wisely—or, perhaps, instinct 
—refrained from printing so revolting а 
photograph, Would that its sister publ 
cation, Life, had displayed as much 
discretion! 

“Sirs,” wrote Life reader Ken B. Dal- 
by of Levittown, Pennsylvania, "In my 
opinion, you mised a rare opportunity 
recently (о perform a great service to 
your readers by refusing to run the gi 
gantic (suitable for framing?) photo of 
the nation's Number One Citizen expos- 
ng his scar to the gone mE 
s" wrote J. 
Hackensack, New pum 
to imagine the other 1 
world debasing themselves in a 
manner: Wilson of England, De C 
of France.” 

"Sis" wrote Walter 
of Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


ш 
“Would 
Thomas Jefferson or James K. Polk have 


F. Martin 


done something like this? 
Sirs,” wrote Stephen W. Scull of Belle 
fonte, Pennsylvania, "Fm sure Calvin 
Coolidge would turn over in his grave.” 

Were it even remotely possible that 
Calvin Coolidge actually would, Mr. Scull 
could have rested assured that Life pho- 
tographers would have been dispatched to 
record the ex-Presidents. posthumous 
pers—for Life has always had a Hair lor 
capturing candid likenesses of cadavers, 
skeletons and mummified 1 

Dream photo spreads 


M 
however, 


side, 
Life readers condemned the L.B. J. scar 
poruait five w one. 


In measuring the many splendid op- 
portunities that Life offers for operation 
watching and gencral, allround gut 
gawking, one has only to take all the 
more sensational medicina morbida found 
in Time and blow it up to large page size: 

“Boston doctors perform a delicate 
eye operation. + Upsidedown Sur. 
cry. Its а topsyturvy way to perform 
any operation, but this heclsover-head 
technique is now being used for some of 
the most delicue eye surgery doctors 
know how (o do. It may save the eye 
sight of this patient strung up in the 


Views never seen before... . The 
Corridors of the Heart. Camera lens set 
chest cavity photographs а heart laid 
bare by doctors for cç i 
2.2 The main artery, choking to death. 
Aorta in ruins, This Dantesque scene 


shows what can happen to a human aor- 
ta when it is overrun by atherosclerosis. 
= + Twisted masses of fatty tissue loom 


like red mites in a cave and 
thrombi—blood clots—cling to the floor. 
++. The Clot That Kills. . . .” 


Spare Parts for the Human Body. 
Recipient of a Jung transplant dics but 


surgery takes a leap forward. . . . On 
the ТИП floor. Yates opened Sismour's 
chest. Then Magovern raced upstairs 


and removed Sismour's left lung. 
When it was out, he phoned the donor's 

y the re- 
maining connections of the dead man's 
lung and plopped it into a sterile buck- 
et. Р 


room, where a resident cut aw; 


“RARE STUDY OF SIAMESE 
TWINS IN THE SOVIET. Masha and 
Dasha, Balancing themselves on shared 
legs, these sisters are bound (o cach 
other physically —and. permanently. . . 
Between them they have four arms but 
only three legs—two perfectly good 

plus а third vestigial leg. pariy v 
behind Dasha's left 
have two stomachs (visible in drawing) 


arm. 


and separate upper intestines which join 
into a single lower intestine and rectum. 
They have four kidncys—but only onc 


bladder, and they don’t always agree on 
when to urinate; sometimes one twin 
wants to and the other doesn't. Soviet 
doctors say there is no physiological rea- 
son why Masha and Dasha could not 
become a mother: They have a common 
reproductive system 

Asuming that Masha 
could synchronize their 
and agree to say da to the same roman- 
ticilly offbeat Comrade Right, the birth 
would be one that Life's dauntless lens- 
men would bore a secret tunnel under 
half of Europe to cover. As veteran Life 
staffers remember and neophytes soon 
learn, much of (he y 
success stemmed from its history-making 
spread on the birth of a two-legged 
baby whose mother had only one head— 
with the result that fast-lens photo 
midwifery has been a specialty of the 
house ever since 

"When picture journalism was rel 
tively new, we published a story called 
‘The Birth of a Baby" (Life, April 11, 


Dasha 
desires 


and 
sexual 


1938) and caused a commotion,” the 
editors fondly recalled in May of 1965. 
“The story consisted of three dozen 


small bladtandevhite pictures from a 
movie that was produced by The Amer 
; Committee on Maternal Welfare, 
, sponsored by a group of medical 
organizations and endorsed in advance 
by everybody from the Surgeon General 
of the United States to the mayor of 
Minneapolis. . . . 

en so. the story made nationwide 
es. It was banned in Canada, 
Pennsyl in Boston and 32 other 
cities, Roy Larsen, then our pub 
lisher . . . had himself arrested to test 


the same thing in lizard?” 


“Do you have 
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the ban... We got thousands of let- 
ters, most of them angry... . 
“Two weeks ago, almost exactly 27 
years after The Birth of a Baby,’ we pub- 
lished a cover and color essay on the d 
velopment of the living human fetus, 
he Drama of Life Before Birth. . . . 
One reader, M. runk of San Anio 
nio, wrote in, saying, ‘Tl bet my new 
Easter hat you get more “pan” letters 
on your cover than any you ever received. 
Right?” 
Wrong." managing editor George P. 
nt retorted in a one-word paragraph 
gave cach of ye Life eds ner's 
share in Mary Sistrunk's new ch 
"Our cover of Yvette Mimi па 
bikini (Life, October 25, 1963) drew 
lar more fire. The response to “The Dra- 


ma of Life’ (Leners column, pag 
was as emotional as it was й 
it was differe Character—more 


broad-minded and philosophical, more 
interested in being informed, less both- 
ered by taboos, The majority of those 
who wrote in admired the pictures. . 
“Many of the admirers found a new 
awareness of God's handiwork and є 
pressed a feeling of awe—the word ap- 
ıd again, and so docs 
xpectant mothers were espe 
ially thrilled by the picti 
are told, were childr 
In thus commending the beauty of 
their fetal photos, the editors managed 
hot only to claim vindication as cham- 
pions of broad-mindedness and truth 
but to appoint themselves the def 
of God's handiwork and miracles One 
t Life's obstet 


ad so, we 


aders 


npression th 


papara: 
pat 


i had been granted a God-given 
on human pregnancy. 

Among the few dissenters, whose letters 
appeared amid the kudos and congrats on 
page 27, was a mother in Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, who wrore—apparently out of the 
very extremity of desperation and hou 
hold din—"IWhy such a picture on the 
cover? My cightyearold picked it up on 
the doorstep as it was delivered and 
med. 
What n 
the cover? 

Life made mo answer to 
question 
needed. 


ser 


(2 The mating process on 


the latter 
Nor, in fact, was any answ 
When she calmed down and 
thought about it, the mother would. un- 
doubtedly r that Life's patent. on 
the process of reproduction is subject to 
certain self-imposed restrictions th 
it the awesome mira 
ternal, postejaculatory phenomena; 
the socially acceptable gut issues. But, 
even so, Lie was making no promises 
that it would not depict the mating 
process on its cover, if the right set of 
clinical circumstances permitted—such as, 
з the unlikely event that Soviet doctors 
were io invite the mag cameramen 
to attend the inpatient copulation of its 
three-legged d a four- 
fingered Russian with monkey 
glands under each arm. Unlike “Yveue 
Mimieux in a bikini," a cover like that 
would be "education d Life would 
certainly feel obliged to run it, no 
how many narrow-minded eight-yez 
it frigh o hysterics. 

As a normally courageous h 
own reaction 10 Life's prenatal cover 
more restrained, Upon 


dwarf 


ied 


was somewhat 


opening my mailbox that morning—upon 
reaching my hand inside and pulli 
forth that full-color, Life-size fetus—l 
uttered no more than a stifled groan. "Un- 
precedented photog 
DRAMA OF LIFE BEFORE BIRTH, 


aside its am- 
is scen at right. 
quite a sight. Even the most 
Lije subscribers. must have 


jaded of 
been a teensy bit surprised to find little 
y P 


Freddie Fetus 
box that m 


led up in their mail- 
Afloat in a splotchy 
black void, in a ghostly sac of 
sheer n ally attached to 
its looming, purplish-pink placenta—with 
let blood vessels lacing the thin skin 
of its large, bald head and tightshut 
eyes clamping a corpselike appearance 
over is halfformed face—Life’s fetal 
cover kid resembled nothing so much as 
a dead Martian, adrift rd 
kind of plastic coffin on the margins of 
outer space. 

The appearance of death was not en- 
tirely misleading. ‘Though billed as "liv- 
ing." the cover fetuy—like all but one of 
the dozen or more depicted on the i 
side pages—“had been surgically removed 
for a variety of medical reasons.” Techni 
cally still alive, perhaps, it verged on the 
brir ath, as did the “Millions of 
in the puddle of human semen, 
which Life had “magnified about 2000 
times” in a two-page color blowup that 
served as the postejaculaiory preface 10 
perfecly darling shot of an armless, 

celess embryo at three and a 
һай weeks: “This embryo is an imperfect 
one (the blue tissue at right is torn and 
ragged). At top is the incipient head.” 

Needless to say, lite Johnny Embryo 
was in mo shape to smile or say 
“Cheese”—no more than were the other 
ише that followed. 
this period it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish а human embryo from any och. 
er mamm: embryo,” Life explained 
in а caption beneath a full-page study of 
a fiveweek-old  prenataler 
like a dying prawn, “It is a cr 
... From 28 to 42 days, the 
legs can be deformed by Th 
(Some of the famous “Thalidomide ba- 


in some w. 


ums and 
alidomide. 


bies,” in fact, were born with flipperlike 
arms much like those shown here.) The 
brain, too, is susceptible to damage, and 


the embryo will shortly be at its most 
vulnerable to the ravages of the German 
measles virus. . . . 

Expectant mothers who could read as 
well as look at the pretty pictures must 
have been “especially thrilled” to muse 
upon such possibilities. ‘The pictures were 
the work of a Swedish photographer, 
Lennar Nilsson—and, according to the 
editors, the greatest single shot was the 
opening photo: “The first p ever 


made of a Hi inside its 
mother's womb 
The italics in this case are mine, but 
the ingenuity required ío perform such 
feat—even in Sweden—was all Nil- 
sons "Using a specially built supcr- 
ide-angle lens and a tiny flash beam at 
the end of a surgical scope, Nilsson was 
able to shoot this picture of a living 13- 
weck old embryo, its eyes still sealed 
from only an inch away.” 
When a leading Swedish gynecologist 
w Nilsson's super-close-up of little 
"He exdaimed, "This is like the 
first look at the back side of the moon.’ 


g embryo 


tures, said, "As far in utero 
pictures such а s have never 
been taken belore. . . . Being able to 


view the fetus inside the uterus. 
being able to note its circulatory det 
is rather sensational from our point of 
view.” 

nd hom mine, too. 

Only “an inch away” is as dose to a 
ng embryo as even the most ardent 


fetus fancier could posible wish to get. 
"Some magazines and shows go in 
rather heavily for models,” Life mused 


aloud, in a full-page newspaper ad for 
one of its best-beloved issues of recent 
ye Ve use models, too. But what a 
difference this week. This week, LIFE 
models are mac wer stuff . . . 


they take yo а little-known 
world of medi 13 pame color 
essay, “The Virus Enemy, you'll se the 


model above of the human antibody, 
the body's miraculous defender. And 
youll study the models of the enemy. 
below, as you read this revealing article 
on medicines new frontiers, These mod- 
els are no pinups, admittedly, but 
chances are theyll make it up in dass 
rooms throughout the county. Thats 
why LIFE is LIFE... a conversation 
piece for thoughtful Americans weck 
week.” 

The ad itself was a model of corpo 
rate sel.righteousness— just as the vaunted 
H-page color essay was a kind of virulent 
The mind. the суе, the 
uation had mo defenses against 
“THE, FLU GERM ... fied 
2,500,000 times” on Life's colorlul cover. 
As large as а honeydew melon, bristling 
with purple spikes the size ol swizle 
sticks, the FLU. GERM spread 
torial infection over all the nation, surat 
ing the U.S.A, like the spray from а 
supercolossal sneeze. 

Blown up to the size of a volleyball 
on the inside pages, the FLU GERM 

in “unfolds in all its spiny splendo 
-.o Am omer shell of protein and 
material, shown in yellow, encloses and 
protects the core and anchors an апау 
of purplish spines which apparently c 
ble the flu virus to get a foothold on the 
slimy surface of the body's respiratory 


See? See the FLU GERM? This is the 
FLU GERM coming to get YOU! 

Look! Look! See the ugly cowpox 
virus? 

See the iwo big ugly THIN 
may give YOU leukemia! 
the glow 
is an adenovirus, 
times.” Study the adenovirus. The adet 
rus “produces feverish respi 
ments, sore throats and суе infections. In 
dren imes responsible for 
fatal pneumonia. 


Just think, YOU may have millions of 
adenoviruses attaching themselves to 
YOUR slimy respiratory tract, THIS 
VERY MINUTE! 


Pathological pinups. Morbidly sugges- 
tive pictures of loathsome microorganisms, 
suitable for hanging in  schoolraoms 
throughout the co wen the vast 


ry 
ness of this swarming horde, it seems 
astonishing that we survive at all.” Life 
thoughtfully pointed out. “We actually 
live in a kind of gray world in which we 


1 call il a 


never totally well but are seldom 
asly ill.” 

А gray world. 

Yes, that says it, 
much describes the media 
America where the major 
ically overinformed 
love, worry and da 
aginary deaths. 

Irs an always slightly 


k. That pretty 
ade mental 
ty of our med- 
rens live, work. 
y die a thousand im. 


kish. 


ver 


totally well world, where Life is worth 
The Workings of the In- 
re al 


35 cents and 
able HUMAN BODY 
jed by. 
What Can 


where "Ma 


Wrong" A 
and transplanted organs usher in an er: 
of REBUILT P 

en 10 wonder, 


world 


IPLE” and onc is 
“When is a 


dead m: 
A LIF 


ES 

“Experi 

ent right out ol monster movies” is 
performed on a disembodied “LIVING 


BRAIN." Ics the wondrous, gutoriented 
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world of a “WOMB WITH WIN- 
DOWS," where fetal surgery heralds the 
day when “he patientwithin-a-pa 
will have come into its own ni 
experiments stir speculation. + 
might reproduce while Bypassing Sex." 
Oh, sing the sickly tidings! Let the 
leaden bells toll out the dreary news to 
each draining ear! That's what makes 
Life Life . .. a conversation piece for 
visceral voyeurs and galloping hypochon 
пас. And that’s what helps make the 
Readers Digest the “World's Best Seller,” 
with a circulation more than double that 


of Life's Without any 
cither. 
As even the most casual newssta 


browser must know by now, the Reader's 
Digest doesn't need photographs. "The 
organs stand right up and talk 10 you. 

“Ме? T am Joe's heart.” a gabby little 
ticker confided, in April 1967, "I 
by ligaments in the center of his chest. 1 
am about six inches long and, at my 
point, four inches more 
pearshaped than Valentine. Whatever 
you may have about me from 
poets, I am really not а very romantic 
character. 1 just а hard-working 
four-chambered pump. . . - 

И you think vou detect a faint flutter 
of sell-pity creeping in there, you're ab- 
solutely right. Lord only knows what 
Joe had been drinking, but his heart 
was obviously on one of those real low. 
down, moody jags where it didn't know 


widest across 


heard. 


am 


whether to cry or fight. "When Joe 
thinks of me at all, he thinks of me as 
fragile and delicate,” it mumbled, with 

cardiovascular scowl. Delicate! When 
so far in his lile 1 pumped more 
Шап 300,000 tons of blood? 1 work 
twice as hard as the deg muscles of a 
dash runner, or the arm muscles of 


heavyweight boxing champ. Let them 
гу to go at my pace and they would 
turn to jelly in minutes. No muscles in 
the body are as strong as 1 am—except 
those of а woman's uterus as she expels 
a baby. But uterine muscles don't keep 
at it day and night for 70 y as 1 
am expected to do.” 

Listening to all this, over the alarming 
lub«dubscoobie«do of his own neglected 
pump, the reader got the impression that 
if Joe's heart had it to do over again, it 
would rather be a uterus. Wilma's womb, 
Lulu’s ovary, Fanny's Fallopian tube 
anything but Joe's poor overworked heart. 

И, however, it had spent a little less 
time lecling sorry for itself and had used 
its benween-beat “rest periods" to peruse 
а [ew issues of the Reader's Digest, Joe's 
pearshaped bosom buddy would have 
realized that every organ gets to feeling 
frazzled now and then and that none is 
sale from the ravages of disease, abuse 
or fatal accidents. Liver, kidneys, hings, 
imestines, hair, bones, cyes, feet, fingers, 
glands and aging gums, all have turned 


ars, 


up lor speedy and. sometimes scary treat- 
ment in the Digest’s monthly dispensary. 
where jungle medicine and shipboard sur 
gery lend spice to the most humdrum 
symptoms and the rate of miraculous cures 
is higher than it has been at any time 
since Saint Bridget used the blessings of 
beer to cure the thirst of Irish lepers 


ns 


A brief checkup on one sample issue 
of this hypochondriac's handbook—k nown. 
to some as the "Bleeder's Di 
sufficient to indicare the symptomology 
of its chronic success. Take a baich of 
nonmedical brain joggers, with tides such 
"Meet the "Monster That Checks Your 
Taxes" “Decisi « Sea," Let's Make 
Government Work Beier!” and "How 
Colleges Have Changed!” Gather a bunch. 


of secondhand jokes, quotable quotes, pic 
uuresque speech and patter—and get 
cracking on “NEWS FROM THE 


WORLD OF MEDICINE": "Mothers" 
Backs,” "How Germs Learn to Live" and 
"Cleveland Fights a Killer." Pick your 
Patients of the Month—your main medi 
stars—and get "em in at the top of each 


avide, so the reader сап suiler alo 
with ‘em, right from the first line: 
“For а week a М-усагоја Los An 


geles schoolgirl had dabbed ointment on 
à red eruption on her face. But the acne 
remedy didn't help. Then her 
school took up a new subject. By 
second session, the girl suspected. the 
truth. I think," she told her mother fear 
fully, 1 have to see a doctor. 

As she had guessed, her "acne proved 
to ће a symptom of sypli 

Great! Good stuff, Frighien the pants 
off any parent whose kid comes home 
with a pimple, Nice sex angle, too. Kind 
of gooses ‘em with the old idea that all 
the teeny-boppers in the country are 
saewin’ themselves blind. What else have 
we got for ‘am this month? Ah, yes. “Our 
FastestGrowing Health Menace" Sing 
it 10 me. Leroy. 1 can't find my specs. 

“In Bos 
20 years older than his actual age of 57 
sits staring out a window, 
postman deliver the mail. 
ly and shuflles to the door 20 fect away 
Three steps and he stops, gasping for 
breath. Another wo steps and a severe 
fit of coughing forces him 10 rest against 
the wall. It takes him five minutes to get 
to the door and back, 
too weak to open his letters 

OK, that's enough 
the menace of respiratory disease. Should 
worry the living daylights out of anyone 
who has ever had a tickle in the throat. 
That lite prose wip through the lungs 
15 а gasser! 

With the brain-tumor bit. 
cancer, the pulmonary emboli 
pituitary tumor and the mammog 
for "finding tiny cancers in f 
we've just about covered all bases. И you 
run short, stick in a lew jokes. Like the 


class at 
the 


1, а wasted man who looks 


watching the 
He rises slow- 


and he sis down 


1 remember now— 


the cervical 
n, the 
aphy 
ty breasts, 


one about the Medicare patient who 
“woke up to find a placard on his inci- 
sion: "This is a Federal project showing 
your tax dollars at work. ” It’s not too 
funny, maybe, but it keeps our finger in 
the anti-socialized medicine dike, 
Bur what about a shot of hope? Like, 
ing story of how someone 
overcame some god-awful handicap. What 
e we got like that? 
* Man Can't Afford to Get Soft!" by 
I wanted to сат 


mer who refused to quit. 
ently disabled and in con- 
pain from a broken back, [Lawrence] 


al Minnesota, where he rai 


єз a 


fine herd of about 100 Hereford beef 
cattle and 90000 broad-breasted white 
turkeys, He e 

Community. 1 set. 


Start the presses. Let's put it to bed. 

And they do put it to bed. And along 
ith it go some 50.000.000 American 
readers, who are never totally well but 
seldom seriously ill Citizens of a gray 
world, where Reader's Digest reprints the 
lurid mediarticles its loyal subscribers may 
have missed in Life, Time, Farm Journal, 
Family Safety, Today's Health and The 
Modern Hospital. 

Readers who can't wait for the Digest 
to select the best of the worst, or who 
want more complete coverage, can stay 
spooked every day of the month by going 
right to sources. Virtually every family- 
type magazine is a potential source of 
worrisome symptoms and far out cures 
from Look and The Saturday Evening 
Post to Better Homes and Gardens and 
the Insider's Newsletter—wheose Christmas 
1967 issue caroled the glad news th 
noted American transplant surgeon 
decide to store the heart—perhaps for 
several days—in the groin of an intermedi- 
ary hast who would probably be a relative 
of the person who was 10 receive the 
heart." Thus solving the ageold problem 
of what to give Aunt Ida. 

For those who like their medicine 
served with feminine chic, Vogue 
cover-plug its “SPECIAL MEDICAL 
FEATURE" along with “FIRST NEWS 
FROM NORELL,” while upper income 
medisophisticates of the suburban 
set are able to sample occasional servings 
of dinical caviar in The New Yorker's 
‘Annals of Medicine" series: Jabyrint 
salmonellosis, anthrax ог “woolsorter's 
schistosomiasis or “snail's plague’ 
s in humans, from the bite of an 
ry insectivorous bat 

Differences in tone and treatment are 
small but ant, and media stu- 
dents may find it interesting to compare 
The New Yorker's description of the 
breeding habits of the 
glers that cause snails plague with that 
which was found in Time. In Time, the 


“When are we going to meet some of those 'strange 
bedfellows’ politics is supposed to make?” 


asites burrow into the human. blood 
ly 


» 
Viel where they lu 
almost constant state of copu But 
im The New Yorker, the burrowing and 
breeding are described in terms that 
е the parasitic invasion sound 
ike a move by affluent young n 
to one of the better commun 
Westchester; "There they grow to matu 
rity (about an inch in length for the 
females and less than half that for the 
males), and mate. They then retire to 
the comfort of a tiny backw 
where the female, still enclosed. in the 
male's embrace, deposits—for incubation 
and eventual excretion with the body's 
wastes—the first of an almost infin 
number of eggs." 

Both the male and the female scem to 
find this pretty groovy. And since hubby 
worm never has to interrupt romantic 
ions in order to carn a 4, wile 
worm never has any occasion to com- 
plain of a lack of interest or aflcctior 
and the question of “Can This М. 
Be Saved?" never arises. In having her 
hubby at home, furthermore, wifey worm 
is kept so busy making her litile mar- 
riage work that she never has the 
to brood upon the i able I 
disorders that are regularly trotted out 
for treatment in our human-type wom- 
en's magazines—moniliasis, trichomoniasis, 
premenstrual tension, post partum depres- 
sion, placenta previa, inverted nipples 
and acute uterine anteflexion, otherwise 
known as “U-shaped womb.” 
fou always thought life was а chancy 
thing? You don't know how right you 


m 


are” an erstwhile one gender journal 
recently exclaimed, while sicking its 
readers onto a mediarticle that had be 
put together from scary notions set 
forth by “medical authorities" 


ies" in the 
айу press. “Fifty new ways to die. 
Apart from its numerical overkill of 
worrisome suggestions, the novelty of thi: 
particular  medispooker stems solely 
from the fact that it appeared not in a 
women's magazine but in Esquire and 
represents an incursion of hypochon- 
driac thought into a field that 1 di- 
tionally been one of the most physically 


fit and happily germfree in America— 
namely, the men's magazines, "There 
comes in every man's life (usually in the 


late 305) that enchanted moment when 
he realizes his body is no longer his 
accomplice, but his enemy," the male 
author suggestively philosophized in the 
opening paragraph. "He is getting fat- 
ter, slower, dumber. More and more 
time is spem uying 10 describe, 

incredulous doctors, his indescriba 
symptoms. (‘I have this strange pain in 
my fingernails” ‘I got this sort of whir- 
ring sound in my stomach all the time.) 
Doctors being no good at whirring 
sounds, the aging man begins his end- 
les process of self-diagnosis, suspecting 


t" the author revealed, in 


at struck me as distressingly 
I the exclamatory medi- 
style of the old "Tell Me, Doctor” 
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divertissements of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. "There are more dangers in heaven 
nd earth than he dreamt of during his 
worst night. To help him along in his 
worrying, we here present a list of 50 
certified things to worry about. 
Appropriately tiled “LOOK OUT!" 
the Esquire suggestion sheet listed such 
well-known respiratory chestnuts as, 
“Anything to do with smoking (tobacco, 
matches, fluid lighters, relighting ciga- 
rettes) possibly promotes cancer" and 
“Smog can lead to respiratory diseases 
and complications.” Among the more 
bizarre bugaboos provided as fear fod- 
der for 30ish males were, “Touching 
figs in the blazing sunshine causes blisters 
in persons predisposed 10 phytophoro- 
„bet turtles often cause 
lla, typhoid fever and blood pe 
icularly when they are kissed" 
flowers, bare- 
ded, dressed in gaily 
colored but rough fabric amd wearin 
sweet-scented hair oil increases one's 
es of being stung by bees." 
would also increase 
s chosen queen of 
Indeed, the triple-threat. com. 


bination—kissing turtles, touching figs 
around in gay attire with 
ir—may understandably 


"What sort of man 


effort to obliterate the memory of 
its racy youth. The once-popular Petty 
girls are long since gone, together with 
all the healthily ribald, masculine jokes 
and cartoons for which Esquire was 
mous, But it's hard for а men's magazine 
to get accepted in all the best places, and 
if the path to propriety has led to hir 
ring sounds in the stomach and strange 
pains in the fingernails—well, that's the 
approved American. way. 

Including its ads, Esquire today pub- 
liches fewer pictures of scantily clad 
females than do many of the women's 


magazines. But this is not to suggest 
that women readers are any les dem 
phobic in their reactions to the sight of 


а clar sl full bosom. ‘The ac- 
quired response to ample breasts is so 
negative in some quarters that it creates 
a reaction of distaste and disgust toward 
the total physical any 
woman who happens to possess a bosom 


Dear Howard—A man broke in tonight and 
altacked me time and time again. Tr 


not lo gel upset 


and don't worry. Um all right. PS. ГІ contact you 


later about sending my things." 


ny prominence. When, for exa 
McCall's put а por 


imple, 
it of Sophia Loren 
on a recent January cover, йз March 
letters column indicated that its lady 
readers objected, two to one—though 
Miss Loren's neckline was clear up to 
her throat and her bosom was cut off at 
the bottom of the page. “Ugh, ugh, 
ugh.” one reader wrote from Canton, 
Ohio, “ihat ugly woman with her w 
combed hair, looking badly in need of a 
shampoo. How could you bring your- 
selves to put her on your cover . . . Р 
You must be losing your aesthetic grip." 

Having studied the offending portrait 
quite carefully, I can only say that. Miss 
r looked clean to me. Though 


Loren's 


her coillure might not have met the 
andards of combing and styling 
у the well-groomed matrons of 
Canton, Ohio, only a few wispy hairs 


were 


out of place—no more. certainly, 


than in another highly approved portrait 


In this 
locked nine times as sexy 
and seductive as she did on the McCall's 
cover. Her long hair was swept up be 
hind her head in the sensuous clutch 
of her shapely arms and the cleavage of 
her bounteous bosom rose roundly and 
proudly out of the deep V neck of her 
form-fitting But few, if any, 
Americans took offense, because the aes- 
thetics ity of it all were dearly 
d properly established in the copy 
printed benead 

“A woman's body. Architecturally, quite 
interesting, To a man. But not fo the 
woman who owns oue. Most women tend 
10 ignore their own bodies. 

“Do you? Do you check your body, 
particularly your breasts, every month, 
for any lump or thickening? You should. 
4 lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere could be a warning signal of 
And cancer is caster to 
when it’s detected early. 

“Sophia Loren knows the seven warn- 
ing signals of cancer. So should you: 

“1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 2. 
A lump or thickening їп the breast or 
elsewhere. 3. А sore that does not heal. 
1. Change in bowel or bladder habits. 5. 
Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indigestion or 
difficulty in swallowing. 7. Change in 
а wart or mole. 

“If a signal dass longer than two 
weeks, see your doctor without delay. 


cancer. cure 


“N makes sense lo know the seven 
rning signals of cancer. И makes 
sense lo give to the American Cancer 


Society.” 

Browissimo! Sex, It: n style? No, no, 
signori. Fund raising. American style! 
Sure, itsa show Sophia witha bigga b 
zoom. But Americans no gonna get mad 
from that, because itsa tell “em to feel 
for Jumps! Itsa tell "em to checka your 
bowels, watch: 1s and moles like 
астагу! Any time you gotta cough or 


your wa 


mebbe a little hoarse inna throat, you 
coulda have cancer! Or mebbe not, But 
you ain't gonna know for at leasta two 
s. So, inna meantime . . . suffer! 
Worry, worry, night anda day! Ameri- 
cans, they gonna love it! 

Cancer is no joke. Nowhere in the 
world do people laugh at it. But in 
ncrici, cancer is almost sacred. In an 
of lost beliefs and changing values, 
is one of the few things that all Amer- 
sull respect—áand. fear. Millions 
more fear it than will ever get it. Each 
night of the year, untold multitudes of 
Americans with warts, indigestion, coughs, 
lumps or acute diarrhea secretly die a 
thousind imaginary deaths as а result 
of years of "education." It hasn't been 
easy to imbue Americans with the idea 
that an ordinary “bump” or “frog in the 
throat” may be a harbinger of death. As 
the leading volunteer organization for 
ion of information about 
ranking illness and 
two killer, the American Cancer 
Society has had to try harder, annually 
competing with some 20 other major or- 
ns for attention and coutributions 
Heart Association, the 
Tuberculosis Association, the 
Arthritis Founda- 
tion, the National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, the United Cerebral Palsy 
ion, the National Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society, the Muscular Dysnophy As 
sociations, the National Kidney Disease 
Foundatiai 


National 
March of Dimes, thi 


case to say 
that the output of ° ion" by such 
zealously single-minded groups results i 
rather large input of morbid 
for millions of Americans who will, per 
haps, die in their sleep at the age of 80 
or step in front of a truck and be killed 
Nor is it overdrawing the case to say that 
in no other nation on carth docs health 
ake so many planned holidays. In recent 
years, our ival of fear and 

formation has been extended to cover vir 
tually every week and month of ihe yea 
We have not only foundation-sponso 

Shrovetides and observances, such as С. 
cer Control Month and American Heart 
Month, but a whole string of commercial- 
-Lents—the most inclusive 
-week-long "Nat 


d 


ligestion Week.” 

But no matter what disease or afllic- 
tion Americans are pressured into brood 
ing upon during any given month or 
week, the beneh effectiveness of such 
informational "trus is never ques- 
tioned—despite the fact that years of the 
most alarming reports on the possible 
relationship of smoking to cancer and heart 
disease have coincided an increase 
in cigarette consumption among a fully 
formed and thoroughly frightened public 

Only occasionally, moreover, docs 
the medical profession dare cast doubt 
upon the ulti e value of foundation- 
sponsored efforts to w. inform—as 


les" 


а and 


happened in 1963, when Dr. Edward F. 
Lcwison, of Baltimore, made a speech 
"contending that despite improvements 
in detection and treaument, the death rate 
of women from breast cancer has stayed 
about the same for half a century." 
Excerpts from Dr. Lewison's address, 
which had appeared in the American 
Medical Association's Journal, were pub- 
lished in almost 100 newspapers, And, 
according to my own favorite medical 
nal, Time, hospitals and doctors were 


besieged by “agonized inquiries [rom 
women who had had operations for 
breast cancer or were about to have them." 
This led to a "blunt rejoinder” to the 
Lewison findings, by medical director 
Henry T. Randall of Manhattan's Me 
шога Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, “It 


should be re-emphasized,” he re-emph 


sized, "that breast cancer detected at an 
carly stage and promptly and adequately 
treated is one of the most curable of Ine 
man cancers.” To which Time added, “No 
matter how advanced the cancer. provided 
it can be operated on at all, there is 


65.percent five-year survival rate. This is 
actly twice as good as the sur 
0 years ago." 
Though по опе was supposed to nc 
five year survival rate” 
does not necessarily contradict or nullify 
Dr. Levison's statement that the death 
rate of women from breast cancer has 
stayed about the same for half a century 
Would to God that it did. And would 
that an adequate contradiction were po: 
sible to a later charge made from withi 
"Many Ameri 


can doctors are fail 
cases because they're 100 shy and bashful 
to € amine | their patients closely from 
head to toe.” 

“Only the most exceptional doctors 
€ ever seen their patients in the 
nude," Dr. Irwin Rothman, director of 
psychiatric research at the Philadelphia 
Mental Health Clinic, has declared. “And 
even when these bashful physicians give a 
complete physical, it includes only a hur 
ried glance at а woman's breasts or the 
al m 


madam, but these units are 


for display Purposes only.” 
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report to conduct a complete top-te-toc 
on the sexual hang-ups of American 
doctors. it is interesting to note that Dr. 
Rothman has found the medical. profes 
sion prone to the same sort of derma- 
phobic reactions that we have previously 
observed as prevalent among the operation- 
watch у. For both, it would seem, 
mbarrassment and confusion stem from a 
deeply rooted belief. that the unbroken 
surfaces of the human body are "too raw 
for public showing," while the guts. 
ls, tissues and bones that lie beneath 


en our high national level of hypo- 
and psychogenic illness. the 
profession would not require 
investigative abilities of the FBI io 
k down the effects of this oddly per 
verted attitude or 10 demonstrate how 
Americans of all ages are daily and 
hourly encouraged to have morbid 
preoccupations with sickness and dis- 
case. But the ng fact is thot the 
gutsmut game n which a consid- 
ble segment of the medical profes- 
sion is itself’ involved. Many are the 
verbally gifted medicos who moonli 
the profitable field of periodical medi- 
writing. and syndicated doctors" columns 
freely dispense daily doses of easily adopted 
symptoms to а vast and highly suggestible 
audience of newspaper readers. “What is 
sprue” the anxious inquire. “Is endo- 
metriosis serious?" “Wh: 
to disappear and what effect will it have 
on the other kidney?” “My legs from 
thighs to knees feel hot. but from knees t» 
Feet they are cold. What can do this?” “I 
am a single woman, 54. Would it be pos 
sible for a doctor to make a pelvic exami- 
nation while I am under anesthes 
"Will you explain the me: of erosive 
cevvicitis and meworrh, “Why do 
some doctors refuse to give people more 
than one flu shot a year? Where can 1 go 
to get two shots Месу 


the 
1 


is not 
feeling totally well is inescapable, It is 
condition of our daily 
rently cannot be 
by additional "educ: 
е campaign 
the ca 


n ever-present 
nd one u 
either 
or by а massi 
columns 


ion” 


medical in 


papers. 
ion with illness 


hing and deep 
the most dedicated gutsmut 
uld scarcely know where to 
> stamp it out 
Increasingly, illness. 
surgery have become a major form of 
ssmedia entertainment. There's the 
tht, allstar telethon, for example, 
where moving pleas for contributions 
d comedy 
medians, 
d crippler’s 


medicine and 


зе interspersed with son 
1 brave little машы 
who are among the dr 


most appealing victims, come hobbli 
on with cheery smiles. 

The pornography of mercy. 
Man, that's show business! 
Casey, Dr. Kildare, The Doctors, 

Nurses and General Hospital. 

Transplant. Patient Fine; Dispute 
"lares Over Sale of TV Rights to МВС; 
one reads. “NETWORKS ROW OVER 


Like Ben 
The 


HEART MAN. . . . Doc Mulls U.S. 
Oller." 

There are coastto-coast guest shots 
for surgeons who have knifed and su- 


tured their way to stardom. There arc 
ilm dickens. quickie book offers and Li 
record albums featuring a “team discus- 
sion” of an illfared heart switch. 7 
are all those really great, great TV "рес 
cials” that duplicate and often outdo the 
educational” efforts of Time and Life: 

“This man is desperately ill. . . . Un 
less he receives a healthy, functioning 
kidney, he will die. . . . His sister Eve 
lyn has offered to donate one of her kid 
- . Doctors hope to uansplant 
into her brother's body. 
Il begins in а pair of adjoining 
ng rooms... . Here in OR-I the 
dney is being taken hom Eve- 
Now ће donor kidney 


neys. 
vel 


donor 
hus body. . . 
is being carried. into the 


ating room. . . 7 
And you are there! You can see it, 

hear it and absorb it. V. 

touch h and smell i 
And if you are not there, you m: 

tuned to your favorite situation comedy 


drama, variety show or spoi 
ind if you stay with it for a while, you 
can see and absorb all sorts of other ail- 


ments in (6ü-second dose: Hour aftei 
hour. Hundreds of tiny little time pills 
of pure commercial misery 
This is how it starts. . . . Something 
ppens to upset you, Something hap 
pens to make you tense up . . c 


nerves t0 snap... And with each mount 
ing pressure, excess acid may start to flow 
in your stomach. .. First a drop. .. . 
Then -.. And апо 
And another. . . . Result: acid inc 
that burning sensati 
А headache starts to grow . . 
zune and pound... and pound... . 
It's hard to be happy when you hurt. . 
“Nasal congestion here! Congestion 
deep in the si This scie 
tific breathing bag shows breathing a 
most blocked. . . ” 
“Uh-oh, here it comes. . Pain. . . 
lis tens hens your nerves... Feel 


estion., 


OF course you do! H's like ma 
black magic. audio-video voodoo, drum- 
ming away at you, every time you turn 
on the tube. 

But the siren voi 
y. 100: 
+ got a cold? 
ced some sympathetic under- 

Relax. . . . Lossen Your 
feet up. . . How del 


€ of sickness Gin be 


Put yor 


catch that cold, anyw; 


...A great big 
. 


got someth 

ШЕ 
мап feeling better 
you'll keep on feeling better. . . ." Like. 
wow. And for the girls. there are virile 
men’s voices talking about “deep, penc- 
tating heat" and “fast-acting, longer- 
lasting relie" Sometimes you wonder 
what they're selling. Sometimes it sounds 
Imost like . . . something salacious! 

As yet, no one claims to have found 


got, “You'll 
in minutes, and 


an antidote or a panacea for the Schmerz 
that Gin afflict a whole nation when its 
lexding means of communication address 


themselves so assiduously to merchan 
ing misery and exploiting the gut issues. 


But new advances are being made all the 
time. Alka Schier invents a new disease," 
the video voice says, half kiddingly, on the 


mercial level, “the blahs. . . - The 
hs is kinda like the blues, only physi- 
cal... It’s when you're not feeling right, 
but you don't know what's wrong. . . . It 
might be a headache on its way . . a 
stomadhache on its way. ... Ooh... 
the blahs! .. Who needs “em? ... You 
know, we wouldn't have invented a dis- 
case unless we had something to take for 
it. II Alka-Seltzer 
can v of the real big upsets - . . 
think of what it can do for a simple case 
ог the blahs. . . 

1 have been thinking. And so, 
doubtedly, have you. About how speedy 
old Alka-Seltzer has finally hung a name 
оп the number-one American illness—the 
queasy litte crippler of a gray society, 
im which people are "never totally well 
but seldom seriously ill." 

For me, the blals is when you've 
finally had a bellyful of seeing sickness, 
morbidity and fear heing peddled for 
profit, And there's no adult-formula cure 
‚ other than a large daily dose of 
raspberry-flavered perspective. 

les hard to be happy when you hurt. 
But it really doesnt hum at all, once 
you've caught on to the guismut game 
once you're aware of how it works aud 
who wins. But don't look for TV specials 
or fearless, follow-up photo essays, telling 
how the game is played. 

The sickening of an entire nation is 
not quite in the same safe class with the 
death of a President—or auto safety or sexy 
Swedish movies. You can cock a snook at 
the Pentagon or rip the lid off the CLA. 
You cin blow the whistle on the Маб 
heckle the undertaker or spill the beans 
on а few crooked doaors—and still. win 
good marks But you can't 
make unpleasant noises about the whole 
guismut game and expect the well-heeled 
winners to present you with an achieve- 
ment award. 

Silence is golden, and th 
expect. А beautiful М-ка. husk 


е 


om the med: 


"s wha 


“Well, now he knows what a nice girl like me 
is doing in a place like this.” 
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